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LES  MISERABLES. 


■MARIUS. 


JJoofc  JMtsst. 
PARIS. 


PARVULUS. 


Paris  lias  a  child,  and  the  forest  has  a  bird;  the  bird  is  called  a  spar- 
row;  the  child  is  called  the  gamin. 

Couple  these  two  ideas,  the  one  containing  all  the  heat  of  the  furnace, 
the  other  all  the  light  of  the  dawn  ;  strike  together  these  two  sparks, 
Paris  and  infancy,  and  there  leaps  forth  from  them  a  little  creature. 
Bomuncio,  Plautus  would  say. 

This  little  creature  is  full  of  joy.  He  has  not  food  to  eat  every  day, 
yet  he  goes  to  the  show  every  evening,  if  he  sees  fit.  He  has  no  shirt 
to  his  back,  no  shoes  to  his  feet,  no  roof  over  his  head  ;  he  is  like  the» 
flies  in  the  air  who  have  none  of  all  these  things.  He  is  from  seven  to 
thirteen  years  of  age,  lives  in  troops,  ranges  the  streets,  sleeps  in  the 
open  air,  wears  an  old  pair  of  his  father's  pantaloons  down  about  his 
heels,  an  old  hat  of  some  other  father,  which  covers  his  ears,  and  a  single 
suspender  of  yellow  listing,  runs  about,  is  always  on  the  watch  and  on 
the  search,  kills  time,  colors  pipes,  swears  like  an  imp,  hangs  about  the- 
wine-shop,  knows  thieves  and  robbers,  is  hand  and  glove  with  the  street- 
girls,  rattles  off  slang,  sings  smutty  songs,  and,  withal,  has  nothing  bad 
in  his  heart.  This  is  because  he  has  a  pearl  in  his  soul,  innocence  ;  and 
pearls  do  not  dissolve  in  mire.  So  long  as  a  man  is  a  child,  God  wills 
that  he  be  innocent. 

If  one  could  ask  of  this  vast  city,  what  is  that  creature  ?  she  would 
answer,  "it  is  my  bantling." 

The  gamin  of  Paris  is  the  dwarf  of  the  giantess. 
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wi)]  not  ■  utter  some  tiroes  has  a 

^hirt  be  In- only  one;  sometimes  be  has  shoes,  but  then  they 

b.,  in.-  he  baa  a  shelter,  and  I  t,  for  there  he 

h  i  ;  hut  be  prefers  tl  be  finds  his  liberty. 

I  f  lii>.  own,  roguish  tricks  of  his  I  hich  :i  hearty 

be   haa  his    own   metaphors ;  to 
be  dead  dandelion*  by  the  /  tupa- 

:i  b  a>  mnoiog  for  baeka,  letting  down  i  ping 

ther,  which  making  pontt 

erytna  n  made  by  the  authorities  on  behalf  of  the 

Fn  ihIi  people,  and  digging  out  the  streaks  betwi  en  the  flags  of  the  j 
■Mat  hi-  own  kind  of  money,  consisting  of  all  the  little  bits  of 

wrought  ooppei  thai  oan  be  found  on  the  publio  thorough  fares.     Thia 
curiou-  coin,  which  takes  the  name  of  terapi,  has  an  unvarying  and  w  11 
circulation  throughout  this  little  gipsy-land  of  ohildren. 
Be  has  ■  fauna  of  bis  own,  which  he  stadiea  carefully  in  the  ooraeri ; 
I  hod's  bug,  the  death's  head  grub,  the  mower,  the  devil,  a  black 
■  thai  threatens  yon  by  twisting  about  its  tail  which  i-  armed  with 
two  horns      He  has  his  fabulous  monster  whioh  has  scales  on  its  belly, 
and  yet  i-  n  it  a  lisasd,  Ins  warts  on  it-  ba  >k,  an  1  yet  is  not  a  toad,  which 
■  rices  of  old  lime-kilns  and  dry  cisterns,  a  black,  velvety, 
slimy,  crawling  creature,  sometimes  swift  and  sometimes  si  iw  of  motion, 
emitting  m>  cry,  but  which  stares  at  you,  and  is  BO   terrible  that  nobody 
hi-  •  v«t  yet  seen  it;   this   nioii.-tt  r   he  calls  the   "deaf  thing."      Ilunt- 
r  deaf  things  among  the  stones  is  a  pleasure  which  is  thrillingly 
•   roiis.      Another  enjoyment  is  to  raise  a  flag  of  the  pavement   sud- 
denly and  seethe  wood  lice.     Every  region  of  Paris  is  famous  for  the 
discoveries  which  can  be   made  in  it      There  are  earwigs  iu  the  wood- 
jardo  of  the  (Jrsulines,  there  are  wood  lice  at  the  Pantheon,  and  tad* 

■olea  in  the  ditches  of  the  Champ-de-Mars. 

In  repartee,  this  youngster  is  as  famous  as  Talleyrand.  He  is  equally 
cynical,  but  be    is  more  sincere.      lie  is  gifted  with  an  odd    kind  OX  un- 

f remediated  jollity;    he  stuns   the   shop-keeper  with    his  wild    laughter. 
li-  gamut  slides  merrilyfrom  b«gh  comedy  to  farce. 

A  funeral  i*  passing.  Tin  re  i-  a  doctor  in  the  proOOOSion.  "  Hallo  !" 
shout-  |  g -mi In,  "how  long  is  it  since  the  doctors  began  to  take  home 
their  work  '!" 

Another  happens  to  be  in  ■  crowd.  A  grave  looking  man,  who  wears 
saseetaoleo  ami  trinkets,  turns  upon  him  indignantly  :  "  Vou  scamp, 
y   i've  been  *  iting  my  wife's  waist  I" 

"  I .  (-  i  r !  ■earofa  me  I" 

In  the  evening,  bv  means  of  a  few  pennies  which  he  always  manages 
to  MfapS    together,  the  homtmcin  goes  to   some   theatre.      By  the   act  of 

Ending  that  magic  threshold,  be  becomes  transfigured  ;  he  was  i^smin, 
■  i  rift,     Theatres  arc  a  sort  of  vessel  turned  upside  down  with 

the  bold  at    the  top;   in  this  bold   the  titi  gather  in  crowds.      The  fflMfa  is 

to  the  t/iimin  what  the  butterfly  is  to  the  grub;  the  same  creature  on 
wings  and  sailing  through  the  air.      it  is  enough  for  him  to  be  there  with 

hi*  radiance  of  delight;  fans  fulness  of  enthusiasm  and  joy,  and  his  elan- 

p'niL'  of  bands  like  the  clapping  of  wings,  to  make  that  bold,  close,  dark, 
fetid,  tilthy,  unwholesome,  hideous,  and  detestable,  as  it  is,  a  very 
Paradise. 
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Give  to  a  being  the  useless,  and  deprive  him  of  the  needful,  and  yott 
have  the  gamin. 

This  being  jeers,  wrangles,  sneers,  jangles,  has  frippery  like  a  baby, 
and  rags  like  a  philosopher,  fishes  in  the  sewer,  hunts  in  the  drain,  ex- 
tracts gaiety  from  filth,  lashes  the  street  corners  with  his  wit,  fleers  and 
bites,  hisses  and  sings,  applauds  and  hoots,  tempers  Hallelujah  with 
turalural,  psalmodizes  all  sorts  of  rhythms  from  De  Profundis  to  the 
Ckie-en-lit,  finds  without  searching,  knows  what  he  does  not  know,  is 
Spartan  even  to  roguery,  is  witless  even  to  wisdom,  is  lyric  even  to  im- 
punity, would  squat  upon  Olympus,  wallows  in  the  dung-heap  and  comes 
out  of  it  covered  with  stars.     The  gamin  of  Paris  is  an  urchin  Rabelais. 

He  is  never  satisfied  with  his  paDtaloons  unless  tbcy  have  a  watch-fob. 

He  is  seldom  astonished,  is  frightened  still  less  frequently,  turns  super- 
stitions into  doggerel  verses  and  sings  them,  collapses  exaggerations, 
makes  light  of  mysteries,  sticks  out  his  tongue  at  ghosts,  dismounts 
everything  that,  is  on  stilts, .and  introduces  caricature  into  all  epic  pom- 
posities. This  is  not  because  he  is  prosaic,  far  from  it ;  but  be  substi- 
tutes the  phantasmagoria  of  fun  for  solemn  dreams.  Were  Adamastor 
to  appear  to  him,  he  would  shout  out:  "  Hallo,  there,  old  Bugaboo !" 

Paris  begins  with  the  cockney  and  ends  with  the'garnin,  two  beings 
of  which  no  other  city  is  capable;  passive  acceptation  satisfied  with 
merely  looking  on,  and  exhaustless  enterprise;  Prudhomme  and  Fouil- 
lou.  Paris  alone  comprises  this  in  its  natural  history.  All  monarchy  is 
comprised  in  the  cockney;  all  anarchy  in  the  gamin. 

This  pale  child  of  the  Paris  suburbs  lives,  develops,  and  gets  into  and! 
out  of  "scrapes,"  amid  suffering,  a  thoughtful  witness  of  our  social  real- 
ities and  our  human  problems.  He  thinks  himself  careless,  but  he  is 
not.  He  looks  on,  ready  to  laugh ;  ready,  also,  for  semething  else. 
Whoever  ye  are  who  call  yourselves  Prejudice,  Abuse,  Ignominy,  Op- 
pression, Iniquity,  Despotism,  Injustice,  Fanaticism,  Tyranny,  beware  of 
the  gaping  gamin. 

This  little  fellow  will  grow. 

Of  what  clay  is  he  made  ?  Of  the  first  mud  of  the  street.  A  hand- 
ful of  common  soil,  a  breath,  and  behold,  Adam  !  It  is  enough  that  a 
God  but  pass.  A  God  always  has  passed  where  the  cjnmin  is.  Chance 
works  in  the  formation  of  this  little  creature.  By  this  word  ehanee  we 
mean,  in  some  degree,  hazard  Now,  will  this  pigmy,  thoroughly  knead- 
ed with  the  coarse  common  earth,  ignorant,  illiterate,  wild,  vulgar,  mob- 
bish,»as.he  is,  become  an  Ionian,  or  a  Bcrotian  ?  Wait,  mrrif  rota,  the 
life  of  Paris,  that  demon  which  creates  the  children  of  chance  and  the 
men  of  destiny,  reversing  the  work  of  the  Latin  potter,  makes  of  the 
jug,  a  costly  vase. 


II.    • 

A   8CRAP   OF   HISTORY. 


At  the  period,  although  if  is  almost  contemporaneous,  in  which  the 
action  of  thi«  story  in  laid,  there  was  not,  as  th'Tenow  is,  a  police  officer 
at  every  street-corner,  (an  advantage  we  have  no  time  to  enlarge  nj      ) 
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truant  children  abounded  in  Paris.  The  statistics  gave  an  average  of 
two  hundred  and  sixty  homeless  children,  picked  up  annually  by  the 
their  rounds,  in  open  lots,  iu  houses  in  process  of  building, 
and  under  the  arches  of  bridges.  Oue  of  these  nests,  which  continues 
fam'  "  the  Bwallows  of  the  bridge  of  Areola ."     This,  niore- 

u-  of  our  soeial  symptoms.     All  the  crimes  of 
!  d  with  the  vagrancy  of  childhood. 

We  must  except  Paris,  however.     To  a  considerable  degree,  and  not- 
anding  the  reminiscence  we  have  just   recalled,  the  exception  is 
W  hile  in  every  other  city,  the  truant  boy  is  the  lost  man;   while, 
almost  everywhere,  the  boy  given  up  to  himself  is,  in  some  sort,  devoted 
and  abandoned  to  a  :  fatal   immersion  in  public  vices  which  eat 

cut  of  him  all  that  is  respectable,  even  conscience  itself,  the  gamin  of 
Paris,  we  must  insist,  chipped  and  spotted  as  he  is  on  the  surface,  is 
almost  intact  within.  A  thing  magnificent  to  think  of,  and  one  that 
shines  forth  resplendently  in  the  glorious  probity  of  our  popular  revolu- 
tions; a  certain  incorruptibility  results  from  the  mental  fluid  which  is  to 
the  air  of  Paris,  what  salt  is  to  the  water  of  the  ocean.  To  breathe  the 
air  of  Paris  preserves  the  soul. 

What  we  here  say  alleviates,  in  no  respect,  that  pang  of  the  heart 
which  we  feel  whenever  we  meet  one  of  these  children,  around  whom  we 
seem  to  see  floating  the  broken  ties  of  the  disrupted  family.  In  our 
present  civilization,  which  is  still  so  incomplete,  it  is  not  a  very  abnor- 
mal thing  to  find  these  disruptions  of  families,  separating  in  the  darkness, 
scarcely  knowing  what  has  become  of  their  children — dropping  fragments 
of  their  life,  as  it  were,  upon  the  public  highway  Hence  arise  dark 
destiuies.  This  is  called,  for  the  sad  chance  has  coined  its  own  expres- 
sion, "being  cast  upon  the  pavement  of  Paris." 

This  abandonment  of  cbildreu,  be  it  said,  in  passing,  were  not  dis- 
couraged by  the  old  monarchy.  A  little  of  Egypt  and  of  Bohemia  iu 
the  lower  strata,  accommodated  the  higher  spheres,  and  answered  the 
purpose  of  the  powerful.  Hatred  to  the  instruction  of  the  children  of 
the  people  was  a  dogma.  What  was  the  use  of  "a  little  learning  V 
Such  was  the  password.  Now  the  truant  child  is  the  corollary  of  the 
i  rant  child.  Moreover,  the  monarchy  sometimes  had  need  of  chil- 
dren,  and  then  it  skimmed  the  str. ■• 

Under  Louis  XIV.,  not  to  go  any  further  back,  the  kiiiur,  very  wisely, 
desired  to  build  up  a  navy.  The  idea  was  ;i  good  one.  Put  let  us  look 
at  the  means.  No  navy  could  there  be,  if,  side  by  side  with  the  sailing 
\  1,  the  sport  of  the  wind,  to  tow  it  aloug,  in  ease  of  need,  there  were 
not  another  vessel  capable  of  going  where  it  phased,  either  by  the  oar  or 
by  steam;  the  galleys  were  to  the  navy,  then,  what  steamers  now  are. 
Hence,  there  must  be  galleys;  but  galleys  could  be  moved  only  b}-  gal- 
ley-slaves Colbert,  through  the  provincial  attendants  and  the  parle- 
ments,  made  as  many  galley-slaves  as  possible.  The  magistracy  set  about 
the  work  with  good  heart.  A  man  kept  his  hat  on  before  a  procession, 
a  Huguenot  attitude,  he  was  sent  to  the  galleys.  A  boy  was  found  in 
the  street  ;  it  be  had  no  place  to  sleep  in,  and  was  fifteen  years  old,  he 
\yas  sent  to  the  galleys.     Great  reign,  great  age. 

Under  Louis  XV  .children  disappeared  iu  Paris;  the  police  carried 
them  off — nobody  knows  for  what  mysterious  use.     People  whispered 
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with  affright  horrible  conjectures  about  the  purple  baths  of  the  king; 
Barbier  speaks  ingenuously  of  these  things.  It  sometimes  happened 
that  the  officers,  running  short  of  children,  took  some  who  had  fathers. 
The  fathers,  in  despair,  rushed  upon  the  officers.  In  such  cases,  the 
parlement  interfered  and  hung — whom  ?  The  officers  ?  No ;  the 
fathers ! 


III. 


THE   GAMIN   WILL    HAVE    HIS   PLACE  AMONG    THE   CLASSIFICATIONS  OF 

INDIA.  ; 

The  Parisian  order  of  gamins  is  almost  a  caste.  One  might  say: 
nobody  wants  to  have  any  tiling  to  do  with  them. 

This  word  gamin  was  printed  for  the  first  time,  and  passed  from  the 
popular  language  into  that  of  literature,  in  1834.  It  was  in  a  little  work 
entitled  CPaude  Gueux  that  the  word  first  appeared.  It  created  a  great 
uproar.     The  word  was  adopted. 

The  elements  that  go  to  make  up  respectability  among  the  gamins  are 
very  varied.  We  knew  and  had  to  do  with  one  who  was  greatly  re- 
spected and  admired,  because  he  had  seen  a  man  fall  from  the  towers  of 
Notre  Dame  ;  another,  because  he  had  succeeded  in  making  his  way  into 
the  rear  inclosure  where  the  statues  intended  for  the  dome  of  the  In- 
valides  were  deposited,  and  had  scraped  off  some  of  the  lead ;  a  third, 
because  he  had  seen  a  diligence  upset ;  and  still  another,  because  he 
knew  a  soldier  who  had  almost  knocked  out  the  eye  of  a  bourgeois. 

This  explains  that  odd  exclamation  of  a  Parisian  gamin,  a  depth  of 
lamentation  which  the  multitude  liugh  at  without  comprehending:  "  OH, 
Lonly,  Lord//!  ai'nt  I  unlucky  I  only  think  I  never  even  sum  anyb  <hj 
fall  from  a  fifth  story  ;" — the  words  pronounced  with  an  inexpressible 
twang  of  his  own. 

What  a  rich  saying  for  a  peasant  was  this  :  "  Father <«o-and-so,  your 
wife's  illness  has  killed  her;  why  didn't  you  send  for  a  doctor?'' 
"  What  are  you  thinking  about,  friend  ?"  says  the  other.  "  Why,  we 
poor  people,  we  haves  to  die  ourselves."  But,  if  all  the  passiveness  of 
the  peasant  is  found  in  this  saying,  all  the  rollicking  anarchy  of  the 
urchin  of  the  suburbs  is  contained  in  the  following  : — A  poor  wretch  on 
his  way  to  the  gallows  was  listening  to  his  confessor,  who  sat  beside  him 
in  the  cart.  A  Ptris  boy  shouted  out :  "  He's  talking  to  his  hng-govon* 
Oh,  the.  sniveller  I"  ' 

A  certain  audacity  in  religious  matters  sets  off  the  gamin.  It  is  a 
great  thing  to  be  strong-minded. 

To  be  present  at  executions  is  a  positive  duty.  The  imps  point  at  the 
guillotine  and  laugh.  They  give  it  all  kinds  of  nicknames  :  "  End  of 
the  Soup"— "Old  Grrowler"— "8ky-Mother"--"  The  Last  Mouthful," 
etc.,  etc.  That  they  may  lose  nothing  of  the  sight,  they  scale  walls', 
hang  on  to  balconie-,  climb  tin's,  swing  to  gratings,  crouch  into  ohim* 
ncys.  The  gatnin  is  a  born  slater  as  he  is  a  born  sailor.  A  roof  in- 
spires him  with  no  more  fear  than  a  mast.  No  festival  is  equal  to  the 
execution-ground — La  Grove.     Samson  and  the  Abb6  Montes  are  the 
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really  popular  names.  They  shout  to  the  victim  to  encourage  him. 
f  Imirc  him.     The  gamin  Laoenaire,  seeing  the  horrible 

Dau:  i  an  express!  m  that  was  lull  of  future:  "  I 

him.'"     la  the  order  of  ^ami'w  Voltaire  is  unknown,  but 

.  with   Papavoine.     They  mingle  in  the  same  racitalj 

lioals"    with  murderers      Tiny   have  traditions  of  the 

■;  iron  by  then  all.     They  know  that  Tolleron  had  on  a  forgeman's 

Cap,  and  that  Avril  wore  one  of  otter  skin;   that  Louvel  had  on  a  round 

hit,  tin'  old  Delaporte  vat  bald  and  bareheaded,  thai  Gaataing  was  ruddy 

lad  good-looking,  that  Boriea  had  a  s#ee1  little  beard,  tin:  Jean  Martin 

)  ii  Ins  suspenders,  and  that  Leoouffe*  and  his  mother  quarrelled. 

■  br  finding  fault  now  with  your  biuket,  shouted  %  gamin  t<>  the 

I  oouple.     Another,  t  i  i       I        ikei  pass,  being  too  short  iu  the 

to  climb  a  lamp-post  on  the  quay.     A  gendarme  uu  that 

I  Boowled  at  him.  u  Let  me  get  up,  Mr.  Gendarme,"  said  the  gamin. 
And  then,  to  Soften  the  official,  he  added  :  "  I  wont  fall."  "Little  do 
I- care  about  your  falling,"  replied  the  gendarme 

Iu  the  order  of  (/mucus,  a  memorable  accident  ia  greatly  prized.  One 
of  their  number  reaches  the  very  pinnacle  of  distinction,  if  he  happen 
to  cut  himself  badly,  "into  the  bone,"  as  they  say. 

The  Gel  is  by  no  means  an  inferior  element  of  respect.  One  of  the 
things  the  gamin  is  fondest  of  Baying  is,  "  I'm  jolly  strong,  I  am!" 
To  be  left  banded  makes  you  an  object  of  envy  Squinting  is  highly 
I 

In  summer,  he  transforms  himself  into  a  firogj  and  iu  the  evening, 
at  nightfal  ,  opposite  the  bridges  of  Austerlits  and  Jena,  from  the  coal 
i        and  washerwomen's  boats,  be  plunges  bead  fbrem  at  into  the  Seine, 

and  into  all   sorts  of  infractions  of  the   laws  of  mod.  sty  and    the    police. 
J I        .   i,  the  policemeu  are  on  the  look-out.  and  there  results  from  this 
uataoce  a  highly  dramatic  situation  which,  up<>n  one  occasion,  gave 
|  fraternal  and    memorable  cry.     This  cry,  which   w.is  quite   fa- 

mous about  1830,  is  a  strategic  signal  from  gamin  to  gamin;  it  is 
fccaiiii  1  like  a  verse  of  Homer,  with  a  style  of  notation  almost  as  in.  \- 
plic  M>' as  the  Eleuainian  melody  of  the  Pantbtmseans,  recalling  once 
■ore  the  ancient  "  Evohel"  It  is  as  foil  iws:  •'  Ohil  Titi,  tihil  I 
ponder  I  they're  comin'  to  beteh  yt  .'  Gfrab  your  clothe*  and  cut  through 
the  drain  !" 

Sometimes    this   jrnat — it  is    thus  that   he  Styles    himself — can    read; 

6ouo  tiu.es  be  can  write;  he  always  knows  bow  to  scrawl.     Be  gets  by 

unknown  and  mysterious  mutual  instruction,  all  talents  which  may 

L>  •  useful   in  public  affairs;   from   1815   to  1830,  lie  imitated   the  e  ill  of 

,  ;  from  1880  to  1848,  he  soratohed  s  pear  on  the  walls      One 

I I  imer  evening,  Louis  Philippe  returning  to  the  palace  on  foot,  saw 
(.ii'     '    '      ..  a  little  fellow,  so  high,  sweating  and  stretching  upou  tip- 
ike  a  charcoal  sketch  of  B   gigantic  pear,  on  one  of  the  pillars 

of  th  Neui I ly  gateway ;  the  king,  with  that  good-nature  which  he  in- 
herit •  from  II.  uiy  IV.,  helped  the  boy,  completed  the  pear,  and  gave 
the)  tungab  i   a  gold   Louis,  Baying,  "  The  pear' i  on  theUt  tool"*     The 

*  The  earieaturiata  of  tl>«  day  were  in  the  habit  of  representing  Louis  Phil- 
ippe's head  iu  the  shnpo  of  a  pear  — L'u. 
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gamin  loves  uproar.  Violence  and  noise  please  him.  He  execrates 
"  the"  cures.  One  day,  iu  the  Rue  de  F  University,  one  of  these  young 
scamps  was  making  faces  at  the  porte-cochere  of  No.  G9.  u  Why  are 
you  doing  that  at  this  door?"  asked  a  passer-by.  The  boy  replied: 
"  There's  a  cure"  there."  It  was,  in  fact,  the  residence  of  che  Papal 
Nuncio.  Nevertheless,  whatever  may  be  the  Voltairean  tendencies  of 
the  gamin,  should  an  occasion  present  itself  to  become  a  choir-boy,  he 
would,  very  likely,  accept,  and  in  such  case  would  serve  the  mass  pro- 
perly. There  are  two  things  of  which  he  is  the  Tantalus,  which  he  is 
always  wishing  for,  but  never  attains — to  overthrow  the  government, 
and  to  get  his  trowsers  mended. 

The  gamin,  in  his  perfect  state,  possesses  all  the  policemen  of  Paris, 
and,  always  upon  meeting  one,  can  put  a  name  to  the  countenance.  *  He 
couuts  them  off  on  his  fingers.  He  studies  their  ways,  and  has  special 
notes  of  his  own  upon  each  one  of  them.  He  reads  their  souls  as  an 
open  book.  He  will  tell  you  off-haud  and  without  hesitating — Such  a 
one  is  a  traitor;  such  a  one  is  very  cross  ;  such  a  one  is  great ;  such  a 
one  is  ridiculous;  (all  these  expressions,  traitor,  cross,  great  and  ridicu- 
lous, have  in  his  mouth  a  peculiar  signification) — "That  chap  thinks 
the  Pont  Neuf  belongs  to  him,  and  hinders  people  from  walking  on  the 
cornice  outside  of  the  parapets;  that  other  one  has  a  mania  for  pulling 
persons'  ears;  etc  ,  etc." 

The  ;/(i  m  in  is  the  expression  of  Paris,  and  Paris  is  the  expression  of 
the  world. 

For  Paris  is  a  sum  total.  Paris  is  the  ceiling  of  the  human  race. 
All  this  prodigious  city  is  an  epitome  of  dead  and  living  manners  and 
customs.  He  who  sees  Paris,  seems  to  see  all  history  through  with  the 
sky  and  constellations  in  the  intervals.  Paris  has  a  Capitol,  the  Hotel 
de  Ville ;  a  Parthenon.  Notre  Dame;  a  Mount  Aventine,  the  Faubourg 
St.  Antoine;  an  Asinarium,  the  Sorbonne;  a  Pantheon,  the  Pantheon; 
a  Via  Sacra,  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens;  a  tower  of  the  Winds;  public 
opinion — and  supplies  the  place  of  the  Gemoni;c  by  ridicule.  Its  nmjo 
is  the  "  faraud  ;"  its  TVaUeverino  is  the  suburban;  its  hmnmnl  is  the 
strong  man  of  the  market-place;  its  luzzaronc  is  the  pegre ;  its  cockney 
is  the  gandin.  All  that  can  be  found  any  where  can  be  found  in  Paris. 
Ransack  your  memory  for  something  which  Paris  has  not.  The  vat 
of  Trophonious  contains  nothing  that  is  not  in  the  wash-tub  of  M earner; 
Ergaphilas  is  resuscitated  in  Cagliostro;  the  Brahmin  Yasaphanta  is  in 
the  flesh  again  in  the  Count  Saint  Germain;  the  cemetery  of  St,  M6- 
dard  turns  out  quite  as  good  miracles  as  the  Oumoumie  mosque  at  Da- 
mascus. 

Paris  has  an  iEsop  in  Mayeux,  and  a  Canidia  in  Mademoiselle  Lenor- 
niaud.  It  standi  aghast  like  Delphoa  at  the  blinding  realities  of  visions; 
it  tips  tables  as  Dodona  did  tripods.  It  enthrones  the  griscttc  as  Koine 
did  the  oonrteaaa;  and,  in  fine,  if  Louis  XV.  is  worse  than  Claudius, 
Madame  Dubarry  is  better  than  Messalina.  Paris  combines  in  one  won- 
derful type  which  has  had  real  existence,  and  actually  elbowed  us,  the 
k  nudity,  the  Hebrew  ulcer,  and  the  Gascon  jest,  It  mingles  I  i- 
ogenes,  Job  and    Paillai  m  up  a  ghost  in  old   numbers  of  the 

Constitutionttelf  and  produces  Sliodruc  Puclos. 

With  all  that,  Paris  is  a  good  soul.     It  accepts  every  thing  right  roy- 
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allv;   it  is  not   difficult  in    the  realms  of  Venus;  its  Callipyge  is  of  the 

B op;  if  it  but  laughs,  it  pardons  j  ugliness  makes  it  merry; 

deformity  puts  it  in  good  humor,  vice  diverts  it-  attention  ;  be  droll  and 

you  may  venture  to  be  s  scamp;  even  hypocrisy,  that  sublimity  of  eyn- 

not   revolt  at ;  it  is  so  literary  that   it  does  m>t   hold  its 

d  r    Basilius,  and   is  no   more  shocked  at  the  prayer  of  Tartuffe 

than    Borace  was  at    the  biocoughof  Priapus.     No  feature  of  the  uui- 

I  oountenanoe  is  wanting  in  i  profile  of  Paris. 

Paris  ifl  a  synonym  of  Cosmos.  Paris  is  Athens,  Rome,  Sybaris,  Je- 
IWsalem,  1'aiitin.  All  the  eras  of  civilization  are  there  in  abridged  edi- 
tion, all  the  epochs  of  barbarism  also.  Paris  would  be  greatly  vexed, 
had  -In1  no  guillotine. 

A  small  admixture  of  the  Place  dc  Greve  is  good.  What  would  all 
this  continual  merry-making  be  without  that  seasoning?  Our  laws  have 
wisely  provided  for  thi^»,  and,  thanks  to  them,  this  relish  turns  its  edge 
upon  the  Carnival.     ' 


IV. 

THE  FUTURE  LATENT  IN  THE  PEOrLE. 

As  to  the  people  of  Paris,  even  when  grown  to  manhood,  it  is,  al- 
ways, the  fjamin  ;  to  depict  the  child  is  to  depict  the  city,  and  there- 
fore it  is  that  we  have  studied  this  eagle  in   this  open-hearted  sparrow. 

It  is  in  the  suburbs  especially,  we  insist,  that  the  Parisian  race  is 
found;  there  is  the  pure  blood ;  there  is  the  true  physiognomy;  there 
this  people  works  and  suffers,  and  suffering  and  toil  are  the  two  forms 
of  men.  There  are  vast  numbers  of  unknown  brings  teeming  with  the 
Btrai)Lrcst  types  of  humanity,  from  the  stevedore  of  the  Rap6e  to  the 
horse-killer  of  Montfaucon.  lux  urbis,  exclaims  Cicero;  vwb,  adds  the 
indignant  Burke;  the  herd,  the  multitude,  the  populace.  Those  words 
are  quickly  said.  Put  if  it  be  so.  What  matters  it?  what  is  it  to  me 
that  they  go  bare-foot?  They  cannot  read.  So  much  the  worse.  Will 
you  abaudon  them  for  that?  Would  you  make  their  misfortune  their 
curse  ?  Cannot  the  light  penetrate  these  masses  ?  Let  us  return  to 
that  cry  :  Light!  and  let  us  persist  in  it !  Light!  light!  Who  knows 
but  that  these  opacities  will  become  transparent  ?  -are  not  revolutions 
transfigurations?  Proceed,  philosophers,  teach,  enlighten,  enkindle, 
think  aloud,  speak  aloud,  run  joyously  towards  the  broad  day-light,  fra- 
ternize in  the  public  squares,  announce  the  glad  tidings,  scatter  plen- 
teously  your  alphabets,  proclaim  human  rights,  sing  your  Marseillaises, 
bow  enthusiasms  broad-cast,  tear  off  green  branches  from  the  oak-trees. 
Make  thought  a  whirlwind.  This  multitude  can  be  sublimated.  Let 
u^  learn  to  avail  ourselves  of  this  vast  combustion  of  principles  and 
virtues,  which  Bparkles,  crackles,  and  thrills  at  certain  periods.  These 
bare  feet,  these  naked  arms,  these  rags,  these  shades  of  ignorance,  these 
depths  of  abjeetness,  these  abysses  of  gloom  may  be  employed  in  the 
conquest  of  the  ideal.  Look  through  the  medium  of  the  people,  and 
you  shall  discern  the  truth.  This  lowly  sand  which  you  trample  be- 
neath your  feet,  if  you  cast  it  into  the  furnace,  and  let  it  melt  and 
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seethe,  shall  become  resplendent  crystal,  and  by  means  of  such  as  it  a 
Galileo  and  a  Newton  shall  discover  stars. 


LITTLE   GAVROCHE. 

About  eight  or  nine  years  after  the  events  narrated  in  the  second  part 
of  this  story,  there  was  seen,  on  the  Boulevard  du  Temple,  and  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Chateau  d'Eau,  a  little  boy  of  eleven  or  twelve 
years  of  age,  who  would  have  realized  with  considerable  accuracy  the 
ideal  of  the  gamin  previously  sketched,  if,  with  the  laughter  of  his 
youth  upon  his  lips,  his  heart  had  not  been  absolutely  dark  and  empty. 
This  child  was  well  muffled  up  in  a  man's  pair  of  pantaloons,  but  he 
had  not  got  them  from  his  father,  and  in  a  woman's  chemise,  which  was 
not  an  inheritance  from  his  mother.  Strangers  had  clothed  hiru  in  these 
rags  out  of  charity.  Still,  he  had  a  father  and  a  mother.  But  his  fa- 
ther never  thought  of  him,  and  his  mother  did  not  love  him.  He  was 
one  of  those  children  so  deserving  of  pity  from  all,  who  have  fathers 
and  mothers,  and  yet  are  orphans. 

This  little  boy  never  felt  so  happy  as  \*hen  in  the  street.  The  pave- 
ment was  not  so  hard  to  him  as  the  heart  of  his  mother. 

His  parents  had  thrown  him  out  into  life  with  a  kick. 

He  had  quite  ingenuously  spread  his  wings,  and  taken  flight. 

He  was  a  boisterous,  pallid,  nimble,  wide-awake,  roguish  urchin,  with 
an  air  at  once  vivacious  and  sickly.  He  went,  came,  sang,  played  pitch 
and  toss,  scraped  the  gutters,  stole  a  little,  but  he  did  it  gaily,  like  the 
cats  and  the  sparrows,  laughed  when  people  called  him  an  errand-boy, 
and  got  angry  when  they  called  him  a  ragamuffin.  He  had  no  shelter, 
no  food,  no  fire,  no  love,  but  he  was  light-hearted  because  he  was  free. 

When  these  poor  creatures  are  men,  the  millstone  of  our  social  system 
almost  always  comes  in  contact  with  them,  and  grinds  them,  but  while 
they  are  children  they  escape  because  they  are  little.  The  smallest  hole 
saves  them. 

However,  deserted  as  this  lad  was,  it  happened  sometimes,  every  two 
or  three  months,  that  he  would  say  to  himself:  "Come,  I'll  go  and  see 
my  mother  !"  Then  he  would  leave  the  Boulevard,  the  Cirque,  the 
Porte  Saint  Martin,  go  down  along  the  quays,  cross  the  bridges,  roach 
the  subdrbs,  walk  as  far  as  the  Salpetriere,  and  arrive — where?  Pre- 
cis, ly  at  that  double  number,  50-52,  which  is  known  to  the  reader,  the 
Gorbcau  building. 

At  the  period  referred  to,  the  tenement  No.  50-52,  usually  empty, 
and  permanently  decorated  with  the  placard  "  Rooms  to  let,"  was,  for  a 
wonder,  tenanted  by  several  persons  who,  in  all  other  respects,  as  is 
alwuys  the  case  at  Pari--,  had  no  relation  to  or  connexion  with  each 
other.  They  all  belonged  to  that  indigent  class  which  begins  with  the 
small  bourgeois  in  embarrassed  circumstances,  and  descends,  from  Lrrade 
to  grade  of  wretchedness,  through  the  lower  strata  of  society,  until  it 
reaches  those  two  beings  in  whim  all  the  material  things  of  civilization 
terminate,  the  scavenger  and  the  rag-picker. 
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landlady'  of  the  time  of  .Kan  Valjeen  I,  and  ba«i  bees. 

u  tly  like  her.     I  <1<>  not  rem<  mber  what  philoso- 

•  said  :    "  There  IS  ft  ?<  r  any  lack  of  old  women." 
1   woman  vu  called   Madame   Bargoo,  and   her  life  bad 
;  t'  a  dynasty  of  three  paroquets,  which 
of  her  affections. 

An  who  lived  in  the  building,  the  wretched  est  of  all  were 

a  family  of  four  persons,  father,  mother,  and    two  daughters   nearly 
.11,  all    four    lodging    in  the   same  garret  room,  one  of  those  cells  of 
win  ,    ipokl  n. 

This  family  at    first    sight    presented    nothing   very  peculiar   but   its 

extreme  destitution;  the  father,  in  renting  the  ro had  given   hid 

name  as  Jondrette.  Some  time  after  bis  moving  in,  which  had  singu- 
larly resembled,  to  borrow  the  memorable  expression  of  the  landlady, 
otrance  of  nothing  at  aft,  this  Jondrette  said  t.i  the  old  voman, 
who,  like  her  predecessor,  was,  at  the  same  time,  portress  and  Bwepl  the 
stairs:  "  Mother  So  and  So,  if  anybody  should  come  and  ask  for  i  l'ole 
or  an  Italian  or,  perhaps,  a  Spaniard,  that  is  for  me." 

Now,  this  family  was  the  family  of  our  sprightly  little  barefooted 
urchin.  When  he  came  there,  he  found  distress  and,  wli.it  is  sadder 
still,  ni  smile;  a  cold  hearthstone  and  cold  hearts.  When  he  came  in, 
they  would  ask:  "  Where  have  you  come  from  '.'"  He  would  answer: 
'•  Prom  the  street."  When  he  was  goiug  away,  they  would  ask  him  : 
"Where  are  you  going  to?"  He  would  answer:  "Intotl 
Hi-  in  .ill.  r  would  say  to  him  :      "  Whit  have  you  come  here  for?" 

The  child  lived,  in  this  absence  of  affection,  like  those  pale  plants  that 
spring  up  in  cellars.  Be  felt  no  suffering  from  this  mode  of  existence, 
and    bore  no   ill-will   to  anybody.      He  did   not  know   how  a  father  and 

•her  ought  to  be. 

But  yel  his  mother  loved  his  sisters. 

We  had   forgotten  to  say  that  on  the  Boulevard  du   Temple  this  boy 
went    by  the   name  of  little  (iavroehe.      Why  was   his  name  (iavr<>  lie  ''. 
•  1'  .       cause  his  father's  name  was  Jondrette. 

To  break  all  links  seems  to  he  the  instinot  of  some  wretched  families. 

The  room  occupied  by  the  Jondrettes  in  the  Qorbeau  tenement  was 

the    las!  at  the  end  of    the  hall.      The  adjoining  cell    was  teuautcd    by  a 
Very  poor  young  man  who  was  called  Mottsieur  Marias. 

is  sue  who  and  what  Monsieur  Marius  was. 
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THE  GRAND  BOURGEOIS. 

1 

NINETY   YEARS   OLD   AND   THIRTY-TWO   TEETH. 

In  the  Rue  Boucherat,  Rue  de  Normandie,  and  Rue  de  Saintonge, 
there  still  remain  a  few  old  inhabitants  who  preserve  a  memory  of  a  line 
old  man  named  M  Gillenormand,  and  who  like  to  talk  about  him.  This 
man  was  old  when  they  were  young.  This  figure,  to  those  who  look 
sadly  upon  that  vague  swarm  of  shadows  which  they  call  the  past,  has 
not  yet  entirely  disappeared  from  the  labyrinth  of  streets  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Temple,  to  which,  under  Louis  XIV.,  were  given  the 
names  of  all  the  provinces  of  France,  precisely  as  in  our  dayir  the  names 
of  all  the  capitals  of  Europe  have  been  given  to  the  streets  in  the  new 
Quartier  Tivoli;  an  advance,  be  it  said  by  the  way,  in  which  progress 
is  visible. 

M.  Gillenormand,  who  was  as  much  alive  as  any  man  can  be,  in  I<*31, 
was  one  of  those  men  who  have  become  curiosities  simply  because  they 
have  lived  a  long  time;  and  who  are  strange,  because  formerly  they 
were  like  everybody  else,  and  now  they  are  no  longer  like  anybody  else. 
He  was  a  peculiar  old  man,  and  very  truly  a  man  of  another  a:_re — the 
genuine  bourgeois  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  very  perfect  specimen,  a 
little  haughty,  wearing  his  good  old  bourgeoisie  as  marquises  wear  their 
luatqui.sates.  He  had  passed  his  ninetieth  year,  walked  erect,  spoke  in 
a  loud  voice,  saw  clearly,  drank  hard,  ate,  slept,  and  snored.  lie  had 
every  one  of  his  thirty-two  teeth  lie  wore  glasses  only  when  reading. 
He  was  of  an  amorous  humor,  but  said  that  for  ten  years  past  he  had 
decidedly  and  entirely  renounced  women.  lie  was  no  longer  pleasing, 
he  said  ;  he  did  not  add  :  "  1  am  too  old,"  but,  "  I  am  too  poor."  He 
would  say  :  "  If  I  were  not  ruined,  he  !  he  !"  His  remaining  income, 
in  tact,  was  only  about  fifteen  thousand  livres.  His  dream  was  of 
receiving  a  windfall,  anil  have  an  income  of  a  hundred  thousand  francs, 
in  order  to  keep  mistresses.  He  did  not  belong,  as  we  Bee,  to  that 
sickly  variety  of  octogenarians  who,  like  M.  de  Voltaire,  are  dying  all 
their  life;  it  was  not  a  milk  and  water  longevity;  this  jovial  old  man 
Was  always  in  good  health.  He  was  superficial,  hasty,  easily  angered. 
He  got  into  a  rage  on  all  occasions,  most  frequently  when  most  unseason- 
able Winn  anybody  contradicted  him  he  raised  his  cane;  he  beat  his 
W  wants  as  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  II*'  hail  an  unmarried  daughter 
over  fifty  years  old,  whom  he  belabored  severely  when  he  was  angry, 
and  whom  he  would  gladly  have  horsewhipped.  She  seemed  to  him 
about  eight  years  old  He  cuffed  his  domestics  vigorously,  and  would 
say  :  Ah  !  slut !  One  of  hi*  oaths  was  :  By  the  big  alippt  rt  of  big  slip- 
perdutnl     In  some  respects  he  was  of  a  singular  tranquility:  he  was 
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r  who  had  been  crazy  and  who  hated   him, 

M    Gillenormand   on    aooonnl  of  hia  wife,  a  pretty 

in.     M    Gillenormand  admired  his  own  discernment  in 

1  pronounced  himself  very  ;  this  is  one  of  his 

••  I  have  indeed  some  penetration;   I  can  I  II  when  a  ilea  bitea 

from  what  woman  it  comes."     The  terms  which  he  ofU 

?>!/?/,  and  nature.     He  did  not  give  to  this  last  word  the 
broa  lion  which  our  epoch  has  assigned  to  it.     Bui  be  tn 

it  into  his  own  oae  in  bis  little  chimney-corner  satin    :     •■  N  iture,"  he 
would  say,  "in  order  thai  civilisation  may  bave  a  little  of  everything, 
it  i  v.  i)  some  Bpecimena  of  amnsing  barbarism.     Europe  has  sam- 
ples of  Asia  and  Africa,  in  miniature.     The  cat  U  a  drawing-room  ti 
the  lizard  is  a  pocket  crocodile.     The  danseuses  of  the  opera  are 

They  do  not  cat  men,  they  feed  upon  them.  Or  rather, 
the  little  magiciane  change  them  into  oysters,  and  swallow  them.  The 
Caribs  leave  nothing  hut  the  bones,  th  v  leave  nothing  but  the  shell. 
Bncfa  an-  our  customs.  We  do  not  devour,  we  gnaw;  we  do  not  exter- 
minate, we  clutch." 


II. 
LIKK  KA8TSR,    i.iki:   DWZLLXNQ. 

Hi  lived  in  the  Mania,  Hue  des  Filles  do  Calvaire,  No.  6.     The 

bouse  was  his  own.     This  house  has  been  torn  down,  and  rebuilt  since, 
and  its  number  has  probably  been  changed  in  the  revolutions  of  num- 
bering to  which    the  streets  of  Paris  are   subject.     He   occupied    an 
nt  and  ample  apartment  on   the  first  story,  between   the  street  and 
ardens,  covered   to  the  ceiling  with   line1  Gobelin  ami   Beauvais 
■  iv  representing  pastoral  scenes  :  the  Bubjeots  of  the  oeiling  and  the 
panels  were  repeated  in  miniature  upon  the  arm-chairs.     Be  surrounded 
hia  bed  with  a  largo  screen  with  nine  leaves  varnished  with  Commando] 

Long,  full   curtains  hung  at  the  windows,  and    made  great,  magni- 
ficent folds.      The  garden,  which   was  immediately  beneath  his  wind 

mneoted  with  the  angle  between  them  by  means  of  a  staircase  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  steps,  which  the  old  man  ascended  and  descended  very 

blithely.      In  addition  to  a  library  adjoining  his  room,  he  had  a  boudoir 

which   he  thought  very  much  of,  i  gay  retreat,  hung  with  magnificent 
straw-color  tap<    :•. .  o  ivi  red  with  fieur  de  lys  and  with  figures  from  the 
f  Louis  XIV.,  and  ordered  by  M-  de  Vivonne  from  bis  oon- 
for   his    mistress.      M.   Gillenormand    had    inherited    this   from  a 
great-aunt,  who  died  at  the  age  of  a  hundred.     Se  had  had  two  wives. 
Id   a  medium    between  the  courtier  which   he  had  never 
1      ■  .  and  the  councillor  which    lie  might  have  been.      He  was  gay,  and 
kind  when  he  wished  to  be.     In  his  youth,  he  had  been  one  of  those 
men  who  are  always  deceived  by  their  wives  and  never  by  their  mis- 
they  are  at  the  same   time  the  most  disagreeable   hus- 
band- and    tic  in  st  charming   lovers  in  the  world.     He  was  a  connois- 
seur in  painting.      Be  had  in  his  room  a  wonderful  portrait  of  nobody 
knows  who,  painted  by  Jordaens,  done  in  great  daubs  with  the  brush, 
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with  millions  of  details,  in  a  confused  manner  and  as  if  by  chance.  M. 
Gillenormand's  dress  was  not  in  the  fashion  of  Louis  XV.,  nor  even  in 
the  fashion  of  Louis  XVI. ;  he  wore  the  costume  of  the  incroyables  of 
the  Directory.  He  had  thought  himself  quite  young  until  then,  and 
had  kept  up  with  the  fashions.  His  coat  was  of  light  cloth,  with  broad 
facings,  a  long  swallow  tail,  and  large  steel  buttons.  Add  to  this  short 
breeches  and  shoe  buckles.  He  always  carried  his  hands  in  his  pockets. 
He  said  authoritatively:    The  French  Revolution  is  a  mess  of  scamps. 


III. 

LUKE    ESrRIT. 

When  sixteen  years  old,  one  evening,  at  the  opera,  he  had  had  the 
honor  of  being  stared  at,  at  the  same  time,  by  two  beauties  then  mature 
and  celebrated  and  besung  by  Voltaire,  La  Camargo  and  La  Salle. 
Caught  between  two  fires,  he  had  made  a  heroic  retreat  towards  a  little 
danseuse,  a  girl  named  Nahenry,  who  was  sixteen  years  old,  and  with 
whom  he  fell  in  love.  He  was  full  of  reminiscences.  He  would  ex- 
claim :  "How  pretty  she  was,  that  Guimard  Guimardin  Guimardinettc, 
the  last  tyne  I  saw  her  at  Longchamps,  frizzled  in  lofty  sentiments,  with 
her  curious  trinkets  in  turquoise,  her  dress  the  color  of  a  new-born  child, 
and  her  muff  in  agitation  I '  He  had  worn  in  his  youth  a  vest  of  Lon- 
don short,  of  which  he  talked  frequently  and  fluently.  "I  was  dressed 
like  a  Turk  of  the  Levantine  Levant,"  said  he.  Madame  de  BoufHers, 
having  accidentally  seen  him  when  he  was  twenty  years  old,  described 
him  as  a  "charming  fool."  He  ridiculed  all  the  names  which  he  saw 
in  politics  or  in  power,  finding  them  low  and  vulgar.  He  read  the 
journals,  (he  newspapers,  the  gazettes,  as  he  said,  stifling  with  bursts  of 
laughter.  "Oh!"  said  he,  "  what  are  these  people!  Dorbiere !  IIu- 
niann  !  Casimir  Perier !  those  are  ministers  for  you.  I  imagine  I  Bee 
this  in  a  journal:  M.  Gillenormand,  Minister;  that  would  be  a  joke. 
Well!  they  are  so  stupid  that  it  would  go!"  He  called  everything 
freely  by  its  name,  proper  or  improper,  and  was  never  restrained  by  the 
presence  of  women.  He  would  say  coarse,  obscene  and  indecent  things 
with  an  inexpressible  tranquillity  and  coolness  which  was  elegant.  It 
was  the  off-hand  way  of  his  time.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  ago 
of  periphrases  in  verse  was  the  age  of  crudities  in  prose.  His  godfather 
had  predicted  that  he  would  be  a  man  of  genius,  and  gave  him  these 
two  significent  names  :  Luke  Esprit. 


IV. 

AN    INPriRINO    CENTENARIAN. 

He  had  taken  several  prizes  in  his  youth  at  the  Oollege  at  Moulins, 
where  he  was  born,  and  had  been  crowned  by  the  hands  of  the  I>uke  de 
Nivcrnais,  whom  he  called  the  l>uke  de  Nevers.  Neither  the  <'<>tiven- 
tion,  nor  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.,  nor  Napoleon,  nor  the  rcttfrn  of  the 
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fTace  the  memory  of  this  coronation.      The 
I  -  to  liim  the  great  figure  of  the  oentury.     "  What  a 

.t  lord  "  said  be,  "and  whet  ■  fine  air  he  bad  with   his  blue 
In  Monsieur  Qillenormand'  itharine  II    bad  atoned 

fur  the  erime  of  the  y >:irt i t i - -n  of  Poland  by  buying  th<  -  ;rel  of  the 
elixir  of  gold  from  Bestuchef,  for  three  thousand  roubles.  Over  this  he 
!.  "The  elixir  of  gold,"  exclaimed  he,  "  Bestuchef  a 
.  dye,  GK  aeraJ  Lam  itte'a  drops,  these  were  in  the.  eighteenth  een- 
tnry, al  i  Ionia  for  ■  half  ounce  fla^k,  the  great  remedy  for  thi 
phiea  the  panacea  against  Venua      Louie  XV.  Bent  two  hundred 

fla~ks  to  the  Pope."  He  would  have  been  greatly  exasperated  and 
•sn  off  Ins  balance  if  anybody  had  told  him  that  the  elixir  of  gold 
it  the  perchloride  of  iron.  Monsieur  Grillenorsnand  wor- 
ahipped  the  Bourbons  and  held  17s'.1  in  horror;  he  was  constantly 
relating  how  he  saved  himself  during  the  Reign  of  Terror,  and  how,  if 
lie  had  not  had  a  good  deal  of  gaiety  and  a  pood  deal  of  wit,  his  head 
would  have  been  cut  off.  If  any  young  man  ventured  to  eulogise  the 
EL  public  in  his  presence,  he  turned  black  in  the  face,  and  was  angry 
OBOOgh  t(i  mint.  Sometimes  be  would  allude  to  his  ninety  years  of  age, 
and  aay,  /  rinl/i/  hope  thut  I  skull  not  sea  ninety-three  twice.  At  other 
times  he  intimated  to  his  people  that  he  intended  to  live  a  hundred  years. 


BASQUE   AND    NICOLETTE. 

lie  had  his  theories.  Here  is  one  of  them  :  "  When  a  man  passion- 
ately loves  women,  and  has  a  wife  of  his  own  for  whom  he  cares  but 
little,  ugly,  cross,  legitimate,  fond  of  asserting  her  rights,  roosting  on 
the  code  and  jealous  on  oocasion,  he  lias  but  one  way  to  get  out  of  it 
an«l  keep  the  peace,  that,  is  to  let  his  wife  have  the  purse  -trings  This 
abdication  makes  him  free.  The  wife  keeps  herself  busy  then,  devotes 
If  to  handling  specie,  verdigmea  her  fingers,  takes  charge  of  the 
breeding  of  the  tenants,  t lie  bringing  up  of  the  fanners,  convokes  law- 
yers, presides  over  notaries,  baranguee  justices,  viaita  pettifoggers,  fol- 
lows  up    lawsuits,   writes   out    leases    dieta'es    contracts,   f'e(  Is    herself 

reign,  sells,  buys,  regulates,  promises  and  compromises,  binds  and 
cancel-,  cedes,  coucedes,  and  retrocedes,  arranges,  deranges,  economises, 
the  dees  foolish  things,  a  magisterial  and  personal  pleasure,  and 
this  consoles  her.  While  her  husband  disdains  her,  she  has  the  satisfac- 
tion of  mining  her  husband"  This  theory,  .Monsieur  (Jillenormand 
bad  applied  to    himself,  and   it  had    become  his    history.      His  wife,  the 

D d  one,  had  administered  his  fortune  in  such  wise  that  there  re- 
mained to  Monsieur  Qillenormand,  when  one  fine  day  he  found  himself 
a  widower,  just  enough  to  obtain,  by  turning  almost  everything  in'o  an 
annuity,  an  income  oi  fifteen  thousand  francs,  three  quarters  of  which 
would  expire  with  himself  Be  had  no  hesitation,  little  troubled  with 
tin-  ,aie  ot  leaving  an  inheritance.  Moreover,  he  had  seen  that  patri- 
monies met  with  adventures  and,  for  example,  became  nationa*  property; 
he   had   b%en  present  at  the  avatars  of  the  c6usolidated  thirds,  and  he 
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had  little  faith  in  the  ledger.     "Rue  Quincampoix  for  all  that!"  said 
he.      His  house  in  Rue  dea  Filles  du  Calvaire,  we  have  said,  belonged 
to   him.     He   had   two  domestics,  "a  male   and   a  female."     When   a 
domestic  entered    his  service,   Monsieur  Gillcnormand   re-baptized    him 
He   gave  to  the  men    the  name   of  their  province:   Nimois,  Comtois 
Poitevin,  Picard       His  last  valet  was  a  big,  pursy,  wheezy  man  of  fifty 
five,  incapable  of  running  twenty  steps,  but  as  he  was  born  at  Bayonnc 
Monsieur  Gillcnormand   called   him    Basque.      As  for  female  servants 
they  were  all  called  Nicolctte  in  his  house  (even   Magnon,  who  will  re 
appear  as  we  proceed.)     One  day  a  proud  cook,  with  a  blue  sash,  of  the 
lofty  race  of  porters,  presented   herself.     "How  much  do  you   want  a 
month?"  asked    Monsieur  Gillenortnand.     "Thirty  francs."     "What 
is  your  name?"     "  Olympic."     "  You  shall  have  fifty  francs,  and  your 
name  shall  be  Nicolette." 


VI. 

IN    WHICH   WE    SEE   LA    MAGNON    AND    HER   TWO    LITTLE    ONES. 

At  Monsieur  Gillenormand's  grief  was  translated  into  anger;  he  was 
furious  at  being  in  despair.  He  had  every  prejudice,  and  took  every 
license.  One  of  the  things  of  which  he  made  up  his  eternal  relief  and 
his  internal  satisfaction  was,  we  have  just  indicated,  that  he  was  still  a 
youthful  gallant,  and  that  be  passed  for  such  energetically.  He  called 
this  having  "royal  renown."  His  royal  renown  sometimes  attracted 
singular  presents.  One  day  there  was  brought  to  his  house  in  a  basket, 
^something  like  an  oyster-basket,  a  big  boy,  newborn,  crying  like  the 
deuce,  and  duly  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes,  which  a  servant  girl 
turned  away  six  months  before  attributed  to  him.  Monsieur  Gillcnor- 
mand was  at  that  time  fully  eighty-four  years  old.  Indignation  and  clamor 
on  the  part  of  the  by-standers.  And  wbo  did  this  bold  wench  think 
would  believe  this  ?  What  effrontery  !  What  an  abominable  calumny  ! 
Monsieur  GillenormaDd,  however,  manifested  no  anger.  He  looked 
upon  the  bundle  with  the  amiable  smile  of  a  man  who  is  flattered  by  a 
calumny,  and  said  aside:  "  Well,  what?  what  is  it?  what  is  the  matter 
there?  what  have  we  here?  you  are  in  a  pretty  state  of  amazement, 
and  indeed  seem  like  any  ignorant  people  I  he  Puke  d'Angoalftme, 
natural  son  of  his  majesty  Charles  IX..,  married  at  eighty  five  a  little 
hussy  of  fifteen;  Monsieur  Virginal,  Marquis  d'Albuye,  brother  of 
Cardinal  de  Suiirdis,  Archbishop  of  Bordeau,  at  eighty-three,  bad,  by  a 
chambermaid  of  the  wife  of  President  Jaoqoin,  a  son,  a  true  l<ve  BOO, 
who  was  a  Knight  of  Malta,  and  knighted  Councillor  of  Slate;  one  of 
the  great  men  of  this  century,  Abbe  Tabarand,  was  the  son  of  a  man 
eighty-seven  years  old.  These  things  are  any  thing  but  uncommon. 
And  then  the  Bible  !  Upon  that,  I  declare  that  this  little  gentleman  is 
not  mine.  But  take  care  of  him.  It  is  not  his  fault  This  process 
was  too  easy.  The  creature,  she  whose  name  was  Magnon,  made  him  a 
second  present  the  year  after.  It  was  a  b"y  again.  This  time  Mon- 
sieur Gillcnormand  capitulated.  He  sent  the  two  brats  back  to  the  mo- 
ther, engaging  to  pay  eighty  francs  a  month  for  their  support,  upon  con- 
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the  said  mother  Bhoald  nut  1  in.     He  added,  "I  wish 

•  them  well.     1  will  come  to  eee  them  from  time  to 
Which  he  did      He  had  bad  a  brother,  i  priest,  who  had  1 

tor  of  the  Academy  of  Poitiers,  and  who  died 

Dtoi       ••  I  '  U  him  young"  Baid  be.     This  brother,  of  wl 

hardly  i  memory  i  -  a  quiel  miser,  who  being  a  priest)  felt 

elms  tn  the  poor  whom  he  met,  but  n<  vi  r  gave  them  any 

more  than  ooppen  or  worn-oat  sons,  finding  thus  the  means  of 

•     Sell  l>y  the  road  I  i  Paradise.     As  to  Monsieur  Gillenormand, 

l(  r.  he  made  no  trade  of  alma-giving,  hut  gave  willingly  and  no- 

hly.     Ee  was  benevolent,  abrupt,  charitable,  and  had  he  been  rich,  his 

inclinati  m  would  have  been"  to  he  magnificent.     He  wished  that  all  thai 

rued  him  should    he  done  in  a  large  way,  even  rascalities.     One 

day,  having    been  Swindled    iu   an    inheritance  by  a  busiucss-man,  in  a 

and  palpable  manner,  he  uttered  this  Bolemn  exclamation:  "  Fie! 

thi>  is  not  decent!     I  am  really  ashamed  of  these  petty  cheats.     Every 

thing  is  degenerate  in  this  century,  even  the  rascals.     'Sdeath  !  this  is 

not  the  way  to  rob  a  man  like  me.     I  am  robbed  as  if  in  a  wood,  hut 

meanly   mhbed.      Slim    siitt   COIUule  digital"      He  had   had,  we  have 

two  wives;   by  the  first  a  daughter,  who  had   remained  unmarried, 

and  by  the  Beuond  another  daughter,  who  died  when  about  thirty  years 
old,  and  who  had  married  fur  hive,  or  luck,  or  otherwise,  a  soldier  of 
fortune,  who  had  served  in  the  armies  of  the  Republic  and  the  Empire, 

had    WOn    the  cross   at   Austerlitz,  and    been    made  colonel   at  Waterloo. 

u  Tin's  is  the  disgrace  of  my  family"  said  the  old  bourgeois.     Be  tuck 

a  great  deal  of  snuff,  and  had  a  peculiar  skill  in  ruffling  his  lace  frill 
with  the  hack  of  his  hand.     He  had  very  little  belief  in  God. 


VII. 
BULK: — MEYER   RECEIVE    ANY   BODE    EXCEPT    IN   THE   EVENINQ. 

Such  was  M.  Luke  Esprit  Gillenormand,  who  had  not  l"-t  bis  hair, 
whioh  was  rather  grey  than  white,  and  always  oombed  in  dog's  curs.    To 

sum  up,  and  with  all  this,  B  venerable  man. 

He  was  of  the  eighteenth  oentury,  frivolous  and  great. 

In  1814,  and  in  the  early  years  of  thi  ition,  Monsieur  Gille- 

normand, who  was  still  young — he  was  only  Beventy-four — had  lived  in 
the  Faubourg  Saint  Germain,  Etui  Servandoni,  near  Saint  Sulpioe.  >  He 
had  retired  to  the  Marais  only  upon  retiring  from  society,  after  bis 
irs  were  fully  accomplished. 

An  i  in  retiring  from  society,  be  bad  walled  himself  up  in  his  habits; 
the  principal  one,  in  whioh  be  was  invariable,  was  to  keep  his  door  ab- 
solutely olosed  by  day,  and  never  to  receive  any  body  whatever,  except 
in  tie  ev<  oiog.  Be  dined  at  five  o'clock,  then  his  door  was  open.  This 
was  i  of  hi-  oentury,  and  be  would  not  swerve  from  it.     "The 

day  is  vulgar,"  said  lie,  "  aud  only  deserves  closed  shutters.  People 
WOO  are  any  body  light  i ; j •  their  wit  when  the  zenith  lights  up  its  stars." 
And  he  barricaded  himself  against  every  body,  were  it  even  the  king. 
The  old  elegance  of  his  time. 
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VIII. 

TWO    TO    NOT    MARK    A    PAIR. 

As  to  the  two  (laughters  of  Monsieur  Gillenormand,  we  have  just 
spokcu  of  them.  They  were  born  teu  years  apart.  In  their  youth 
they  resembled  each  other  very  little ;  and  in  character  as  well  as  in 
countenance,  were  as  far  from  being  sisters  as  possible.  The  younger 
was  a  cheerful  soul,  attracted  towards  every  thing  that  is  bright,  busy 
with  flowers,  poetry  and  music,  carried  away  into  the  glories  of  spa*ce, 
enthusiastic,  ethereal,  affianced  from  child  hood  in  the  ideal  to  a  dim  he- 
roic figure.  The  elder  bad  also  her  chimera;  in  the  azure  depth  she 
saw  a  contractor,  some  good,  coarse  commissary,  very  rich,  a  husband 
splendidly  stupid,  a  million-made  man,  or  even  a  prefect;  reccptions'at 
the  prefecture,  an  usher  of  the  ante-chamber,  with  the  chain  on  his 
neck,  official  balls,  harangues  at  the  mayor's,  to  be  "  Madame  la 
priftte,"  this  whirled  in  her  imagination.  The  two  sisters  wandered 
thus,  each  in  her  own  fancy,  when  they  were  young  girls.  Both  had 
wings,  one  like  an  angel,  the  other  like  a  goose. 

No  ambition  is  fully  realized,  here  below  at  least.  No  paradise  be- 
comes terrestrial  at  the  period  in  which  we  live.  The  younger  had  mar- 
ried the  man  of  her  dreams,  but  she  was  dead.  The  elder  was  not 
married. 

At  the  moment  she  makes  her#ntry  into  the  story  which  we  are  re- 
lating, she  was  an  old  piece  of  virtue,  an  incombustible  prude,  one  t)f 
the  sharp  •  and  one  of  the  most  obtuse  minds  that  could  be  dis- 

covered. A  characteristic  incident:  Outside  of  the  immediate  family 
no  body  had  ever  known  her  first  name.  She  was  called  Mademoiselle 
<        uormand  the  elder. 

In  runt,  Mademoiselle  Gillenormand  the  elder  could  have  given  odds 
to  an  English  miss.  She  was  immodestly  modest.  She  had  one  fright- 
ful reminiscence  in  her  life  :  one  day  a  mam  had  seen  her  garter. 

Age  had  only  increased   this   pitiless  modesty.      Her  dress   front  was 

never  thick  enough,  and  nr  igh  enough.      She  multiplied  hooks 

and  pin-  where  rio  I  king.     The  peculiarity  d' prudery 

.  is  to  multiply  sentinels,  in  proportion  as  the  fortress  is  less  threatened. 

However,  explain  who  can  tenl   mysteries  of  innocence,  she 

allowed  herself  to  be  kissed  without  displeasure,  by  an  officer  of  lancers 
who  v;i-  her  grand-nephew  and  whose  nai  i'heodule 

!'  this  favored   lancer,  the  til  .  under   which  we  have 

elan    1   her,  fitted   her  absolutely.     A'  lie  Gillenormand  was  a 

kind  of  twi  ight  soul.     Prudery  is  half  a  virtue  and  half  a  vice. 

To  pruderj  .  a  suitable  lining.     She  was  of  the  fra- 

ternity of  the  Virgin,  wore  a  while  v<  il  on  certain  feast-days,  muttered 
special  pi  I  "the  holy  blood,"  '  the  sacred  heart," 

remained  for  hours  in  contemplation  hi  fore  an  old-fashioned  Jesuit  alfar 
in  a  chapel  closed  to  the  Vulgar  faithful,  and  let  her  soul  fly  away  among 
the  litth   marble  cloudi  and  along  the  grand  ra)s  of  gilded  w  ■  id 

She  had  a  chapel  friend,  an  old  maid  like  herself,  called  Mademoiselle 
Vuub  i-,  who  was  perfectly  stupid,  and  in  comparison  with  whom  Ma- 
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tfemoi*  lie  (lillcnormand  had  the  bappii  au  c:«glc.     Beyond 

In  r  Ave  Maria-.  Madi  m  had  do  light 

o  the  different  modes  of  making  Madcmoi 

Vaobois,  perfect  in  bei  kind,  was  the  ermia  idity  without  a  sin- 

\\c  moat  lie  Gillenormnnd  had 

rath.r  gaioed  than  lo  t.  Thu    is  the  case  with  passive  i                 She 

had   never  been   peevish,  which  is  a  relal 

wear  off  angles,  and   the  softening  of  time  bad   come  nj>  n 

wan  H.i.l  with  ::'i  ol  ich  .sin.'  bad  noi  the  -<jrrct  lx  n 

There  was  in   bet  who  «  of  a  life  ended   but   n 
commenced. 

She  kept  her  fath  i-  1;  ni-' '  Monsieur  Oillenormand  I  >  :i<l  hi>  daugh- 
ter with  him  as  we  have  seen  Monseigncur  Bienveno  bad  bis  sister  with 
him.  These  households  ol  an  old  man  and  an  old  maid  are  not  rare, 
and  always  have  the  touching  aspect  of  two  feeblenesses  leaning  upon 
*ach  other. 

There  was  besides  in   the   hODJ  this  old   man  and    this  oil 

mail,  a  child,  a    little  hoy,  always  trembling  and  mute   before  ML  (Jille- 
nennaii'l.     M.  Gillenormand  never  Bpoke  to  this  child  but  with  - 
Toice,  and  sometimes  with  uplifted  cane  :  "  //<  r<  .'     Monsieur — rascal, 
\lack-guard,  come  here  I     .\nswer  ue!     L- 1  m>- 

gran!"  etc.,  etc.      He  idolised  him. 

It  was  his  grand-son.      We  shall  -<■     tin-;  ohild  again. 


THE  GRANDFATHER  AND  THE  GRANDSON. 

i. 

AN    "I  D    B1XOIV. 

When  M.  Oillenormand  lived  in  the  I     randoni,  h*1  frequented 

Nveral  very  line  and  very  nobis  ";1'  "IS-  Although  a  bourgeois,  Bf.  Gil- 
lenormand  was  weloomo.  As  be  wsm  twice  witty,  lirst  with  bis  own  wit, 
thin  with  the  wit  which  was  attributed  to  him,  he  was  even  sought  after 
and  lionised.     He  went  no  when  lition  of  ruling  there. 

There  arc  nun  who  at  any  price  desire  influence  and  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  others;  where  they  cannot  be  oracles,  tiny  make  themselves 
1    i  •  Monsieur  ^Oillenormand  was  not  of  this  nature;  his 

iomiuanee  in  the  royalist  salons  which  he  frequented  obst  him  none  of 
f-rcspect.      He  wis  an  oracle  every  where. 

Ah  ut   1*17,  he  always  spent  two  a  tier  noon-.-  g  week  at  a  house  in  his 

bborhood,  in   the    Itue    F£rou,  that  of  the   Baroness  of  T ,  a 

worthy  and  venerable  lady,  whose  husband  had  been,  under  Louis 
XVI  ,  French  Ambassador  at  Merlin.  The  Uaron  of  T.,  who,  duriug 
bis  life,  had  devoted   himself  passionately  to  ecstacies  and   magnetic 
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visions,  died  in  the  Emigration,  ruined,  leaving  no  fortune  but  tea 
manuscript  volumes  bound  in  red  morocco  with  gilt  edges,  of  very 
curious  memoirs  upnn  Mcsmer  and  his  trough.  Madame  de  T.  had  not 
published  the  memoirs  from  motives  of  dignity,  and  supported  herself 
on  a  small  income,  which  had  survive  1  the  flood  nobody  knows  how. 
Madame  de  T.  lived  far  from  the  Court — a  very  mixed,  society,  said 
6he — in  a  noble,  proud  and  poor  isolation.  A  few  friends  gathered 
about  her  widow's  hearth  twice  a  week,  and  this  constituted  a  pure  roy- 
alist salon.  They  took  tea,  and  uttered,  as  the  wind  set  towards  elegy 
or  dithyrarnbicS  groans  or  cries  of  horror  over  the  century,  over  the 
prostitution  of  the  blue  ribbon  to  bourgeois,  over  the  .Jacobinism  of 
Louis  XVIII. J  and  they  amused  themselves  in  whispers  with  hopes 
Which  rested  upon  Monsieur,  since  Charles  X. 

•  They  hailed  the  vulgar  songs  in  which  Napoleon  was  called  Nittblat 
with  transports  of  joy. 

They  amused  themselves  with  puns  which  they  thought  terrible,  with 
innocent  plays  upon  words  which  they  supposed  to  be  venomous,  with 
quatrains  and  even  distiehs. 

In  this  little  world  they  parodied  the  Revolution.  They  had  some  in- 
clination or  other  which  sharpened  the  same  anger  in  the  inverse  sense. 
They  sang  their  little  ca  ira  : 

Ah!  9a  ira  !  ca  ira  !  ca  ira  ! 
Les  buonapartist'  a  la  lanterne! 

Songs  are  like  the  guillotine;  they  cut  indifferently,  today  this  head, 
to-morrow  that.      Tt  is  only  a  variation. 

In  the  Fualdes  affair,  which  belongs  to  this  time,  1S1G,  they  took 
sides  with  Bastide  and  Jausion,  because  Fualdes  was  a  "  J'uonapartist." 
They  called  the  liberals,  (he  brothers  and  friends  ;  .this  was  the  higr  t 
degree  of  insult. 

Like  certain  Menageries,  the  Baroness  de  T — - — 's  salon  had  two  lions. 
One  was  M.  Gillcnormand,  the  other  was  Count  de  Lamothe  Valois,  •  f 
whom  it  was  whispered,  with  a  sort  of  consideration  :  "  Do  you  htiowt 
lie  is  (lie,  Lamothe  of  (he  necklace  affair."  Parties  have  such  singu- 
lar amnesties  as  these. 

The  Count  de  Lamothe,  who,  in  1815,  was  a  man  of  seventy-five,  was 
remarkable  for  nothing  save  hie  silent  and  sententious  air,  his  cold,  an- 
gular face,  his  perfectly  polished  manner.-,  his  coat  buttoned  up  to  his 
cravat,  and  his  long  legs,  always  crossed  in  long,  loose  pantaloons,  of  the 
color  of  burnt  sienna.      His  face  was  of  the  color  of  his  pantaloons. 

As  to  M.  Gillcnormand,  his  consideration  was  absolutely  for  himself 
alone.  He  made  authority.  ITe  bad,  sprightly  as  be  was,  and  without 
detriment  to  his  gaiety,  a  certain  fashion  of  being,  which  was  imp*  •' 
worthy,  honorable,  and  genteelly  lofty  ;  and  his  great  age  added  to  ir. 
A  man  i-  no!  a  century  for  nothing.  Years  place  at  last  a  venerable 
crown  upon  his  head. 

lie  gave,  moreover,  Fomc  of  those  reparteei  wfcicb  certainly  have  in 

them  the  genuine  sparkle.     Thus  when  the  King  of  Prussia,  after  having 

red    Louis    XVI II  ,  came  to    make  him  a  visit   under  the  name  of 

at   dc    l'uppin,  he   VM  revived   by  the   descendant  of  Looia    XIV. 

somewhat  like  a  Marquis  of  Brandenburg,  and   with  the  most  delicate 

impertinence.     Monsieur  Gillenormand  approved  this.     "All  kinj3  who 
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France"   said    he,   *  arc   fci'jtj 
i  kind  m  r  a  man. 

D  inn  fur  the  return  of  the   Bourl 
In-  said :  "  There  got*  ///>  E  the  Bad." 

fr\  usually  acconipauh  ! 

niing  fifty,  itiful  little 

:  looking,  with  happy  and  trustful 

net  i  salon   without  bi  bin  : 

"II ■>•.•  prettj  What  a  pity!  poDr  child!"     Thjs  i-iiiiil  was  t ho 

.  horn  we  have  but  just  alluded.     'I  I  him  "j 

-i  bis  father  w  is   "a  brigand  of  the  Loire."  * 
ia  brigand  ol  th<   Loire  was  M.  Gillenormaad's  son-in-law,  ah 

ad  who*)  M.  Gtillenonnand  called  th  mill/. 


II. 

ONE    OF    THK    HK1>    BPECTR1  -    Of    THAT   TIME. 
Whoever,  at  that  day,  had  passed  through  the  little  city  of  A'ernon, 
ar.'I  walked  over  that  beautiful   monumental  bri  h  will  be 

replaced,  lei  us  Impc,  by  some  horrid  wire  bridge,  would   have 
noticed,  i     bia  glance  fell  from  the  bop  of  the  i  man  of  about 

with  a  leather  casque  <>n  bia  bead,  dressed  in  pantaloons  aud  v 
f  .  grey  cloth,  to  which  soinethii  studied  which 

■       b  i  ii  red  ribbon,  shod  in   woodden  shoes,  br<  wned  by  the  sun,  his 
almost  black  and  bis  hair  almost  white,  a  I  up  o  his  fore- 

extending  down  hfs  cheek,  bout,  bowed  di  \  n,  older  lhan  his 3 

y  day  with  a  spade  and  a  pruning  knife  in  his  hand, 
1       ne  of  those   walled   compartments,   in  the  vicinity  of  the  bridge, 
b,  like  a  chain  of  tenact  the  left  bank  of  the  Seim — charm- 

ing inclosures  full  of  flowers  of  which  one  would  Bay,  it"  they  \\ 

lens,  and,  it'  they  were  much  smaller,  bou- 

quets.    All  thi  mres  are  bounded  by  the  1  nd  l>y 

u-ie  on  the  other.     The  man  in  the  waistcoat  and  wooden  shoes  of 
bave  ,  »ken  Iiv<  <1,  about   the  year  1S'T,  i 

ares,  an  J  the  bumbles!  of  those  houses.     He  lived  there 

solitary  a  .  in  silence  and   in  poverty,  with  a  woman   who  was 

j  11. ii-  old,  neithi  r  b<  autifuj   nor  u  I  bor 

1  waited  upon  him.     The  squa  th  wht  h  he  called 

lebrated   Id  the  town  ft>r  tho  beauty  of  the  flowers 

vhirh  1         Itivated  in  it.     Flowers  were  his  occupati 

Bj  dim  of  l..l..f,  perseverance,  attention,  and  pails  of  water,  he  bad 

■  I  in  creating  after  the  Creator,  and  had  invented  certain  tulips 

anil  duL  tan  which   seemed  to  have  hern  forgotten  by  Nature.     He  was 

ipated   Soulange    Bod  in   in   the   formation  of  little 

ci  u>:  ;      '   '      thcr  earth  for  the  culture  of  rare  and  ]  irubsfrom 

and  China.     P.v  break  of  day,  in  summer,  be  was  in  his  walks, 

ing  watering,  walking  in  the  midst  of  his  fl  lifers 

i         /•  i— -This  was  the  nickn-i roe  given  bj  tho  French 

i  ie    Frei  ch   army,  which.  uYtcr 
bad  retreated  behind  the  Loire. — Ed. 
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with  an  air  of  kindness,  sadness,  and  gentleness,  sometimes  dreamy  and, 
motionless  for  whole  hours,  listening  to  the  song  of  a  bird  in  a  tree,  the 
prattling  of  a  child  in  a  house,  or  oftencr  with  his  eyi  s  fixed  on  some 
drop  of  dew  at  the  end  of  a  spear  of  grass,  of  which  the  sun  was  making 
a  carbuncle.  His  table  was  very  frugal,  and  he  drank  more  milk  than 
wine.  An  urchin  would  make  him  yield,  his  servant  scolded  him.  He 
was  timid,  so  much  so  as  to  seem  unsociable,  he  rarely  went  out,  and  saw 
nobody  but  the  poor  who  rapped  at  his  window,  and  his  cure,  Abbe"  Ma- 
beuf,  a  good  old  man.  Still,  if  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  or 
Strangers,  whoever  they  might  be,  curious  to  sec  his  tulips  and  roses, 
knocked  at  bis  little  house,  he  opened  his  door  with  a  smile.  This  waa 
the  brigand  of  the  Loire. 

Whoever,  at  the  same  time,  had  read  the  military  memoirs,  the  biog- 
raphies, the  Month  ur,  and  the  bulletins  of  the  Grand  Army,  would  have 
been  struck  by  a  name  which  appears  rather  often,  the  name  of  George 
Pontmercy.  When . quite  young,  this  George  Pontmercy  was  a  soldier 
in  the  regiment  of  Saintongo.  The  Revolution  broke  out.  The  regi- 
ment of  Saintonge  was  in  the  Army  of  the  Rhine.  For  the  old  regi- 
ments of  the  monarchy  kept  their  province  names  even  after  the  tail  of 
the  monarchy,  and  were  not  brigaded  until  17-19  Pontmercy  fought  ut 
Spires,  at  Worm.-,  at  Neustadt,  at  Turkheim,  at  Alzey,  at  Mayen'ce  where 
he  was  one  of  the  two  hundred  who  formed  Houcbard's  rear-guard.  H< , 
with  eleven  others,  held  their  ground  against  the  Prince  of  Hesse'scorps 
behind  the  old  rampart  cf  Audernach,  and  only  fell  back  upon  the  bulk 
of  the  army  when  the  hostile  cannon  bad  effected  a  breach  from  the  top 
of  the  parapet  to  the  slop.;  of  the  glacis.  lie  was  under  Kleber  at  Mar* 
ehiennes,  and  at  the  bat.le  of  Mont  Palissel,  where  be  had  his  arm  bro^ 
k>  ii  by  a  musket-ball.  Then  he  passed  to  the  Italian  frontier,  and  he 
wa*  one  of  the  thirty  grenadiers  who  defended  the  Col  di  Teride  with 
Joubert.  Joabert  was  made  Adjutant  General,  ami  Pontmercy  Second 
Lieutenant  Pontmercy  wna  by  the  fide  of  Perth ier  in  the  midst  of 
the  storm  of  balls  on  that  day  of  Lodi  of  which  Bonaparte  said  : 
tlti'v  mat  ennn  ivaliery  and  grenadier.     He  saw  bis  old  Genera), 

Joubert,  fall  at  Novi,  at  the  moment  when,  with  uplifted  BWord,  he  was 
crying:  Forward!  Being  embarked  with  bis  company,  through  the  ne- 
(•  of  the   campaign,  in   a   pinnace,   which    was  on   the   v. ay  from 

G.  Boa  to  some  little  port  on  the  coast,  he  fell  into  a  w  I    if  seven 

or  eight  I  sels.     T  •  captain  wanted 'to  throw  the  guns 

into  the  .-•  the  soldiers  in  the  hold,  and  slip  through  in  the  dark 

like  a  merchantman.     Pontmercy   had  the  colors  nailed  to  the  en 
staff,  and  passed  proudly  under  the  guns  of  the   Briti  I  <■      Fifty 

ildness  increasing,  be  attacked  with   his  pini 
and  captured  a  glUh  transport  carrying  tn  ops  to  Sioily,  so  load<  1 

with  men  and  horses  that  th  rasfull  to  the  hatches.     In  ls0.r>, 

he  was  in  that  division  of  Mather  which  captured  Gtiusburg  from  the 
Archduke    Ferdinand      At  Weltingen   !"■  'i  his  arms  under  a 

shower  of  nel  Maupetit  win  \*,i-  mortally  h 

of  the  Oth   Dragoons,     lie  distinguished  himself  at  its  in  thai 

wonderful  march  in  echelon  under  the  enemy's  ire.  When  the  eatalrj 
of  t!.  !   Guard   crushed  a  battalion  of  the  4th  of  the 

Liuc,  Pontmercy  was  one  of  i  the  repulse,  an  1  over. 
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t'  the  Guard.     The   Emperor  gave  him  the  cross,     Pontmercy  suc- 

,  t\v  Wurmser  made  prisoner  in  Mantua,  Melas  in  Alexandria, 

in  rim.     Be  was  in  the  eighth  corps,  of  the  Grand  Army, 
manded,  an  1  which  took  Hamburg.     Then  he  passed 
j  ".ih  of  the  Line,  which  was  the  old  Flanders  regiment.     At 

1     '  in  the  churchyard  where  the  heroic  Captain  Louis  Hugo, 

uncle  of  the  author  of  this  book,  sustaiued  alone  with  his  company  of 
-three  men,  for  two  hours,  the  whole  effort  of  the  enemy's  army. 
\  mercy  was  one  of  three  who  came  out  of  that  churchyard  alive. 
He  was  at  Friedland.  Then  he  saw  Moscow,  thru  the  Befcsina,  then 
Lutzen,  Bautzen,  Dresden,  Wachau,  Leipsic,  and  the  denies  of  Gelnb.au> 
►  ii,  then  Montmirail,  Chateau-Thierry,  Uraon,  the  banks  of  the  Marue, 
the  banks  of  the  Aisne,  and  the  formidable  position  at  Laon.  At  Ar- 
nay  !e  Due,  a  captain,  he  sabred  ten  Cossacks,  and  save!,  not  his  general, 
but  his  corporal.  He  was  wounded  on  that  occasion,  and  twenty-seven 
■slinters  were  extracted  from  his  left  arm  alone.  Eight  days  before  the 
capitulation  of  Paris,  he  exchanged  with  a  eomrade,  and  entered  tho 
'  y.  He  had  what  was  called  under  the  old  regime  ///'  doublt-hand, 
that  is  to  say  equal  skill  in  managing,  as  a  soldier,  the  sabre  or  the  mus- 
ket, as  an  officer,  a  squadron  or  a  battalion.  It  is  this  skill,  perfected 
by  military  education,  which  gives  rise  to  certain  special  arms,  the  dra- 
goons, for  instance,  who  are  both  cavalr}' and  infantry.  He  acoompa* 
nied  Napoleon  to  the  island  of  Elba.  At  Waterloo,  he  led  a  squadron 
of  cuirassiers  in  Dubois'  brigade.  He  it  was  who  took  the  colors  from 
the  Lunenburg  battalion.  He  carried  the  colors  to  the  Emperor's  feet. 
He  was  covered  with  blood.  He  had  received,  in  seizing  the  colors,  a 
■fcbre  stroke  across  his  face.  The  Emperor,  well  pleaded,  cried  to  him  : 
You  are  «  Colonel^  you  err-  u  Baron,  you  are  (in  Officer  of  the  Legion 
df  Honor  i  Pontraeroy  answered:  Sire,  1  thank  you  for  my  widows 
An  hour  afterwards,  he  fell  iu  the  ravine  of  Chain.  Now  who  was  this 
I        __  Pontmercy?     He  was  that  very  brigand  of  Loire. 

We  have  already  seen  something  of  his  history.  After  Waterloo, 
Pontmercy,  drawn  out,  as  will  be  remembered,  from  the  sunken  road  of 
Ohainj  succeeded  in  regaining  the  army,  and  wa  along  from  ain- 

bulmce  to  ambulance  to  the  cantonments  id'  the  Loire. 

The  Restoration  put  him  on  half  pay,  then  sent  him  to  a  residence, 
that  is  to  say  under  surveillance  at  Vernon.  The  King,  Louis  XVIII., 
ignoring  all  that  had  been  done  in  the  Hundred  Days,  recognised  neither 
his  position  of  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  nor  his  rank  of  colonel, 
■or  his  title"  of  baron.  He,  on  his  part,  neglected  no  opportunity  to  sign 
himself  Colonel  Baron  Pontmercy.  He  had  only  one  old  blue  coat,  and 
be  n  rver  went  out  without  putting  on  the  rosette  id'  an  officer  of  the  Le- 
f,:  i  of  Hon  ir.  The  procureur  du  roi  notified  him  that  he  woul  J  bo 
prosecuted  for  "illegally"  Wearing  this  decoration.  When  this  notice 
was  given  to  him  by  a  friendly  intermediary,  Pontmercy-  answered  with 
S  bitter  smile:  "1  do  not  know  whether  it  is  that  I  no  longer  under- 
stand French,  or  you  no  longer  speak  it;  but  the  fact  is  I  do  not  under- 
stand you."  Then  he  went  out  every  day  for  a  weedi  with  his  rosette. 
Nobody  dared  to  disturb  him.  Two  or  three  times  the  minister  of 
war  or  the  general  commanding  the  Department  wrote  to  him  with  this 
address:   Monsieur  Commandant  Ponlmcrcy.     He  returned  the  letters 
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unopened.  At  the  same  time,  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena,  was  treating  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe's  missives  addressed  to  General  Bonaparte  in  the  same 
way.  Pontmercy  at  last,  excuse  the  word,  came  to  have  in  his  mouth 
the  same  saliva  as  his  emperor. 

So  too,  there  wore  in  Rome  a  few  Carthaginian  soldiers,  taken  prison- 
ers, who  refused  to  bow  to  Flaminius,  and  who  had  a  little  of  Hannibal's 
soul.  . 

One  morning,  he  met  the  procureur  rfu  r ri  in  one  of  the  streets  of 
Vernon, i weut  up  to  him  and  said:  "Monsieur  jiroc.ureur  du  roi,  am  I 
allowed  to  wear  my  scar?" 

.He  had  nothing  but  his  very  scanty  half-pay  as  chief  of  squadron. 
He  hired  the  smallest  house  he  could  find  in  Vernon.  II3  lived  there 
alone;  how  we  have  just  seen.  Under  the  empire,  bctweeu  two  wars, 
he  had  found  time  to  many  &fademoiselh|  Gillenormand.  The  old  bour- 
geois, who  really  felt  outraged,  consented  with  a  sigh,  saying :  "  Th: 
greatest  families  are  forced  to  it."  In  1815,  Madame  Pontmercy,  an 
admirable  woman  in  every  respect,  noble  and  rare,  and  worthy  of  her 
husband,  died,  leaving  a  child.  This  child  would  have  been  the  colonel's 
joy  in  his  solitude;  but  the  grandfather  had  imperiously  demanded  his 
grandson,  declaring  that,  unless  he.  were  given  up  to  him,  he  would  dis- 
inherit him.  The  father  yielded  fur  the  sake  of  the  little  boy,  and  not 
being  able  to  have  his  child  he  set  about  loving  flowers. 

He  had  moreover  given  up  everything,  making  no  movement  nor  con- 
spiring with  others.  He  divided  his  thoughts  between  the  innocent 
things  he  was  doing,  and  the  graud  things  he  had  done.  He  passed  his 
time  hoping  for  a  pink  or  remembering  Austerlitz. 

M.  Gillenormand  had  no  intercourse  with  his  sou-indaw.  The  colonel 
was  to  him  "a  bandit,"  and  he  was  to  the  colonel  '•  a  blockhead."  M. 
Gillenormand  never  spoke  of  the  culonel,  unless  sometimes  to  make 
mocking  allusions  to  '•  his  barony"  It  was  expressly  understood  that 
Pontmercy  should  never  endeavor  to  see  his  son  or  to  speak  to  him, 
under  paiu  of  the  boy  being  turned  away,  and  disinherited.  To  thcGil- 
lenormand's,  Pontmercy  wis  pestiferous.  They  intended  to  briug  up 
the  child  to  their  liking.  The  colonel  did  wrong  perhaps  to  accept  these 
conditions,  but  submitted  to  them,  thinking  that  he  was  doing  right,  and 
sacrificing  himself  alone. 

The  inheritance  from  the  grandfather  Gillenormand  was  a  small  af- 
fair, but  the  inheritance  of  Mile.  Gillenormand  the  elder  was  considera- 
ble. This  aunt,  who  had  remained  single,  was  very  rich  fiom  the  ma- 
ternal side,  and  the  sou  of  her  sister  was  her  natural  heir.  The  child, 
whose  name  was  Marius,  knew  that  he  had  a  father,  but  nothing  more. 
.No  body  spoke  a  word  to  him  about  him.  However,  the  sooiety  into 
which  his  grand  father  took  him,  the  whiep  rings,  the  hints,  the  winks, 
enlightened  the  little  boy's  mind  at  length;  he  final! f  comprehended 
something  of  it,  and  as  lie  naturally  imbibed,  by  a  sort  of  iutiltration 
and  slow  penetration,  the  ideas  and  opinions  which  formed,  so  to  say, 
the  air  he  breathed,  he  came  little  by  little  to  think  of  his  father  only 
with  shame  and  witli  a  closed  heart. 

While  he  was  thus  growing  up,  every  two  or  three  months  the  colonel 
would  escape,  come  furtively  to  Paris  like  a  fugitive  from  justice  break- 
ing his  ban,  and  go  to  Saint  Sulpice,  at  the  hour  when  Auut  Gillenor- 
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mar.]  to  >k  Marius  (o  mass.  These,  trembling  lest  the  aunt  should  turn 
rqund,  coi  sealed  behind  a  pillar,  motionless,  hot  daring  to  breathe,  he 
saw  his  child;     The  Bcarred  veteran  was  afraid  of  the  old  maid. 

Prom  this,  in  fact,  came  his  connection  with  the  cure  of  Vernon, 
Mabenf. 

This  worthy  priest  was  the  brother  of  a  warden  of  Saint  Sulpicc,  who 
hal  several  times  noticed  this  man  gazing  upon  his  child,  and  the  -  »T 
on  his  cheek,  and  the  big  tears  in  his  eves  This  man,  who  had  so 
really  the  appearance  of  a  man,  and  who  wept  like  a  woman,  had  attracted 
the  warden's  attention.  This  fare  remained  in  his  memory.  One  day, 
having  gone  to  Vernon  to  see  his  brother,  he  met-Colonel  Pont  mercy  on 
the  bridge,  and  recognized  the  man  of  Saint  Sulpice.  The  warden 
spoke  of  it  to  the  cure,  and  the  two,  under  some  pretext,  made  the  r  1- 
onel  a  visit.  This  visit  led  to  others.  The  colonel,  who  at  first  was 
very  reserved,  finally  unbosomed  himself,  and  the  cure  and  the  warden 
came  to  know  the  whole  story,  and  how  Pontmercy  was  sacrificing  his 
own  happiness  to  the  future  of  his  child.  The  result  was  that  the  cure 
felt  a  veneration  and  tenderness  for  him,  and  the  colonel,  on  his  p art, 
felt  an  affection  for  the  cure.  And,  moreover,  when  it  happens  that 
both  are  siucere  and  good,  nothing  will  mix  and  amalgamate  more  easily 
than  an  old  priest  and  an  old  soldier.  In  reality,  they  are  the  same 
kind  of  man.  One  has  devoted  himself  to  his  country  upon  earth,  the 
other  to  his  countrj'  in  heaven  ;  there  is  uo  other  difference. 

Twice  a  year,  on  the  first  of  January  and  on  St.  George's  day,  Marius 
wrote  filial  letters  to  his  father,  which  his  aunt  dictated,  and  which,  one 
would  have  said,  were  copied  from  some  Complete  Letter  Writer;  this 
was  all  that  M.  Gillenormand  allowed;  and  the  father  answered  with 
very  tender  letters,  which  the  grand-father  thrust  into  his  pocket  with- 
out reading 


III. 

.  REQTJIESCANT. 

The  salon  of  Madame  dc  T.  was  all  that  Marius  Pontmercy  knew  of 
the  world.  It  was  the  only  opening  by  which  he  could  look  out  into 
hfe.  This  opening  was  sombre,  and  through  this  porthole  there  came 
Shore  cold  than  warmth,  more  night  than  day.  The  child,  who  was  no- 
thing bat  joy  and  light  on  entering  this  strange  world,  in  a  little  while 
Became  sail,  and,  what  is  still  more  unusual  at  his  age,  gr.ive.  Sur- 
rounded bv  all  these  imposing  and  singular  persons,  he  looked  about 
him  with  a  serious  astonishment.  Every  thing  united  to  increase  his 
amazement.  There  were  in  Madame  dc  T.'s  salon  some  very  venerable, 
noble  old  ladies,  whose  names  were  Mathan,  Noah,  Levis,  which  Was 
pronounc  1  Levi,  Oambis,  which  was  pronounced  Cambyse.  These  an- 
tique faces  and  these  biblical  names  mingled  in  the  child's  mind  with 
his  Old  T<  staiuent,  which  he  was  learning  by  heart,  and  when  they  were 
all  present,  seated  in  a  circle  about  a  dying  fire,  dimly  lighted  by  a 
green  -haded  lamp,  with  their  ster,n  profiles,  their  grey  or  white  hair, 
their  long  dresses  of  another  age,  in  which  mournful  colors  only  could 
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be  distinguished,  at  rare  intervals  dropping  a  few  words  which  were  at 
once  majestic  :ind  austere,  the  little  Marius  lookecr*upon  them  with 
startled  eves,  thinking  that  he  saw,4iOt  women,  but  patriarchs  and  magi, 
not  real  beings,  but  phantoms. 

Among  these  phantoms  were  scattered  several  priests,  who  frequented 
this  old  salon,  and  a  few  gentlemen. 

At  Ma  lame  de  T.'s,  the  society  being  superior,  there  was  exquisite 
and  haughty  taste  under  a  full  bloom  of  politeness.  Their  manners 
comported  with  all  sorts  of  involuntary  refinements,  which  were  the  an- 
cient regime  itself,  buried,  but  living.  Some  of  these  peculiarities,  in 
language  especially,  seemed  grotesque.  Superficial  observers  would 
have  taken  for  provincial  what  was  only  ancient.  They  called  a  woman 
Madame  l<i  General'.  Madqtne  la  Colqnelle  was  not  entirely  out  of 
use.  The  charming  Madame  de  Leon,  in  memory  doubtless  of  the 
Duchesses  de  Longueville  and  de  Chevreuse,  preferred  this  appellation 
to  her  title  of  Princess.  The  Marchioness  of  Crt'quy  also  called  herself 
Madame  /<t  Culouelle. 

It  was  this  little  lofty  world  which  invented  at  the  Tuilleries  the  re- 
finement of  always  saying  when  speaking  to  the  King  in  person,  the 
King,  in  the  third  person,  and  never,  your  majesty,  the  title  your  ma- 
jesty hiving  been  "sullied  by  the  usurper." 

Facts  and  men  were  judged  there.  They  ridiculed  the  century,  which 
dispensed  with  comprehending  it.  They  assisted  one  another  in  aston- 
ishment. Each  communicated  to  the  rest  the  quantity  of  light  he  had. 
•Methuselah  instructed  Epimenides.  The  deaf  kept  the  blind  informed. 
They  declared  that  the  time  since  Ooblentz  ha<l  not  elapsed.  Just  as 
Louis  XVIII.  was,  by  the  grace  of  God,  in  the  25th  year  of  his  reign, 
the  Rinigrees  were,  in   reality,  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  their  youth. 

All  was  harmonious;  nothing  was  too  much  alive;  speech  was  hardly 
a  breath  ;  the  journal,  suiting  the  salon,  seemed  a  papyrus.  There  were 
young  people  there,  but  they  were  slightly  dead.  In  the  ante-chamber, 
the  liveries  were  old.  These  personages,  completely  out  of  date,  were 
served  by  domestics  of  the  same  kind.  Altogether,  they  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  having  lived  a  long  time  ago,  and  of  being  obstinate  with 
the  sepulchre*  Conserve,  Conservatism,  Conservative,  was  nearly  all 
.the  dictionary ;  to  be  in  good  odor,  waa  the  point.  There  was  in  fact 
somcthir.g  aromatic  in  the  opinions  of  the>e  venerable  groups,  and  their 
ideas  smelt  of  Indian  herbs.  It  was  a  mumiuy  world.  The  masters 
were  embalmed,  the  valets  were  stuffed. 

"A  worthy  old  marchioness,  a  ruined   Einigree,  having  now  but  one 
servant,  continued  to  say:    My  pe  <ple. 

"Wh.it  was  done  iu  Madame  de  T.'s  parlor'/     They  were  ultra. 

The  ultras  marked  the  first  period  of  royalistn  ;  the  assemblage  char 
raoterized  the  second.  To  fervency  succeeded  skill.  Let  us  not  pro- 
long this  sketch. 

.Marius  Pontmercy  went,  like  all  children,  through  various  studies. 
When  he  left  the  hands  of  Aunt  Gillenormand,  his  grand  father  en- 
tOMted  him  to  a  worth;  r,  of  the  purest  classic  innocence.      Tlris 

young,  unfolding  soul  passed  from  a  prude  to  a.  pedant.  Marius  had  his 
years  at  college,  then  be  entered  the  law-school,  lie  was  royalist,  fa- 
natical and  ustere.     lie  had  little  love  for  his  grand- father,  whose  gaiety 
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and  <  vn!  i-m  wounded  him,  and  the  place  of  his  father  was  a  dark  void. 

-i.  1,"  was  an  ardent  but  cool  la  J,  noble,  geuerous,  proud,  re- 

bonorable  even  to  harshness,  pure  even  to  unsociablencss. 


IV. 

END   OF   THE    BRIGAND. 

The  completion  of  Mantis'  classical  studies  was  coincident  witb  M- 
aormaod's  retirement  from  tbc-  world.  The  old  man  bade  farewell 
tn  the  Faubourg  Saint  Germain,  and  to  Madame  de  T.'s  salon,  and  es- 
tablished himself  in  the  Marais,  at  his  house  in  the  Kue  des  Filles  du 
Calvaire.  Bis  servants  there  were,  in  addition  to  the  porter,  this  cham- 
ber ma  i  1  Nicole' tc,  who  had  succeeded  Magnon,  and  this  short- wiuded 
and  pmsy  Basque  whom  we  have  already  mentioned. 

Iu  1827,  Marius  had  just  attained  his  eighteenth  year.  On  coming 
in  one  evening,  he  saw  his  grand -fat  her  with  a  letter  in  his  hand. 

••  Marias,"  said  M.  Gillenormand,  "  you  will  set  out  to-morrow  for 
Vernon."     "What  for?"  said  Marius.     "  To  see  your  father." 

Marius  shuddered.  He  had  thought  of  every  thing  but  this,  that  a 
day  might  come,  when  he  would  have  to  see  his  father.  Nothing  could 
have  been  more  unlooked  for,  more  surprising,  and,  we  must  say,  more 
di.-agreeable.  It  was  aversion  compelled  to  intimacy.  It  was  not  cha- 
grin ;  no,  it  was  pure  drudgery. 

Marius,  besides  bis  feelings  of  political  antipathy,  was  conviuced  that 

bi>  father,  the  Sabrer,  as  M.  Gillenormand  called  him  in  his  gentler 

moment*;,  did  not  love  him  j  that  was  clear,  since  be  bad  abandoued  him 

and  left  Turn  t.o  others.     Feeling  that  be  was  not  loved  at  all,  lie  bad  no 

Nothing  more  natural,  said  he  to  himself. 

He  was  so  astounded  that  be  did  not  question  M.  Gillenormand. 
Tb    grand-father  continued  : 

"  It  appears  that  be  is  sick.  He  asks  for  you."  And  after  a  moment 
of  silence  he  added  :  "  Start  to-morrow  morning.  1  think  there  is  at 
the  Cour  des  Fontaines  a  conveyance  which  starts  at  six  o'clock  and  ar- 
it  night.     Take  it.      lie  says  the  case  is  urgent." 

Then  he  crumpled  up  the  letter  aud  put  it  in  his  pocket.  Marius 
could  have  started  that  evening  ami  been  with  bis  father  the  next,  morn- 
ing.  A  diligence  then  made  the  trip  to  Rouen  from  the  Kue  du  Koulo 
Q]  night,  passing  through  Vernon.  Neither  M.  Uillenormaud  nor  Ma- 
rius thought  of  inquiring. 

The  next  day,  at  dusk,  Marius  arrived  at  Vernon.  Candles  were  just 
ming  to  be  lighted,  lie  asked  the  Grst  person  he  met  for  the. house 
of  Monsieur  Fontmcrcy.  For  in  his  feelings  he  agreed  with  the  resto- 
ration, and  he,  too,  recognized  his  father  neither  as  baron  nor  as 
colonel. 

The  house  was  pointed  out  to  him.  lie  rang;  a  woman  came  and 
opened  the  door  with  a  small  lamp  iu  her  baud.  "Monsieur  ]\>nt- 
iperey?"  said  Marius.  The  woman  remained  motionless.  "Is  it  here'/" 
asked  Marius.  The  woman  gave  an  affirmative  nod  of  the  head.  "  Can 
1  speak  with   him?"     The  woman  gave  a  negative  sign.     "But  I  am 
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his  son  !"  resumed  Marius.  "  He  is  expecting  me."  "  He  expects 
you  no  longer,"  s%id  the  woman.  Then  he  perceived  that  she  was  in 
tears. 

She  pointed  to  the  door  of  a  low  room ;  ho  entered.  In  this  room, 
which  was  lighted  by  a  tallow  candle  on  the  mantel,  there  were  thrco 
men,  one  of  them  standing,  one  on  his  knees,  and  one  stripped  to  his 
shirt  and  lying  at  full  length  upon  the  floor.  The  one  upon  the  floor 
was  the  colonel.  The  two  others  were  a  physician  and  a  priest  who  was 
praying.  The  colonel  had  been  three  days  before  attacked  with  .a  brain- 
fever.  At  the  beginning  of  the  sickness,  having  a  presentiment  of  ill, 
he  had  written  to  Monsieur  Gillenormand  to  ask  for  his  son.  He  had 
grown  worse  On  the  wry  evening  of  Marius'  arrival  at  Vernon,  tho 
colonel  had  had  a  lit  of  delirium  ;  he  pprang  out  of  his  bed  in  spite  of 
the  servant,  crying :  "My  son  has  nut  come!  I  am  going  to  meet 
him  !"  Then  he  had  gone  out  of  his  room  and  fallen  upon  the  floor  of 
of  the  hall.      He  had  but  just  died. 

The  doctor  and  the  cuie  had  been  sent  for.  The  doctor  had  como 
too  late,  the  cure  hail  come  too  late.  The  son  also  had  come  too  late. 
By  the  dim  light  of  the  candle,  they  could  distinguish  upon  the  cheek 
of  the  pale  and  prostrate  colonel  a  big  tear  which  had  fallen  from  his 
death-stricken  eye.  The  eye  was  glazed,  but  the  tear  was  not  dry. 
This  tear  was  for  his  son's  delay. 

Marius  looked  upon  this  man,  whom  he  saw  for  the  first  time,  and 
for  the  last — this  venerable  and  manly  face,  these  open  eyes  which  saw 
not,  this  white  hair,  these  robust  limbs  upon  which  he  distinguished 
here  aud  there  brown  lines  which  were  sabre-cuts,  and  a  species  of  red 
stars  which  were  bullet-holes,  lie  looked  upon  that  gigantic  sear  which 
imprinted  heroism  upon  this  face  on  which  God  had  impressed  goodness. 
He  thought  that  this  man  was  his  father  and  that  this  man  was  dead, 
and  he  remained  unmoved.  The  sorrow  which  he  experienced  was  tho 
sorrow  which  he  would  have  felt  before  any  other  man  whom  he  might 
have  seen  stretched  out  in  death. 

Mourning,  bitter  mourning  was  in  that  room.  The  servant  was 
lamenting  by  herself  in  a  corner,  the  cure  was  praying,  and  his  sobs 
were  heard;  the  doctor  was  wiping  his  eyes;  the  corpse  itself  wept, 
This  doctor,  this  priest,  and  this  woman,  looked  at  Marius  through  their 
affliction  without  saying  a  word;  it  was  he  who  was  the  stranger.  Ma- 
rius, too  little  moved,  felt  ashamed  and  embarrassed  at  his  attitude;  he 
had  his  hat  in  his  hand,  In  led  it  fall  to  the  floor,  to  make  them  believe 
that  grief  deprived  him  of  strength  to  hold  it.  At  the  same  tfme  he 
felt  something  like  remorse,  aud  he  despised  himself  for  acting  thus. 
But  wjs  it  his  fault?     Fie  did  not  love  his  father,  indeed  ! 

The  colonel  left  nothing.  The  sale  of  his  furniture  hardly  paid  for 
bis  burial.  The  servant  found  a  scrap  of  paper  which  she  handed  t.) 
Marius.  It,  contained  this,  in  the  handwriting  of  the  colonel :  "For 
my  &w.— The  Emperor  made  me  a  baron  upon  the  battle-field  of 
Waterloo.  Since  the  Restoration  cont(  sts  this  title  which  I  have  bought 
with  my  blood,  my  BOD  ffill  take  if  and  bear  it.  I  need  not  say  that  ho 
will  be  w<  rthv  of  it."  On  the  back,  tho  colonel  had  added  :  "At  this 
Bi  me  battle  of  Waterloo,  a  e  rgeanl  saved  my  life.  This  man's  name  is 
Tlienardicr.     Not  long  ago,  I  believe  he  was  keeping  a  little  tavern  in  a 
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vilhu  suburbs  of  Paris,  at  Ghelles  or  at  Mootfermeil.     If  tuy 

vril]  do  Thlnnrdier  all  the  Mi\ivv  he  can." 

hit  v  i;er,  but  on  account  of tnat  va sue  respect 

for  deatb  whicb  i-  always  so  imperious  in  the  heart  of  man,  Marius  took 
tbi  and  preyed  ft      No  tiaee  remained  of  the  colonel.     Monsieur 

Gfillenormand  had  his  sword  a n>l  uniform  Bold  to  a  second  hand   dealer, 
bora  stripped  the  garden  and  carried  « ■  fT  t V. o  rare  flowers.     The 
other  |  me  briery  aud  scraggy,  and  died. 

Marius  remained  only  forty-eight  hours  at.  Vernon.  After  the  fjurial, 
he  r« ■tun:'  d  to  Paris  and  wi  nt  back  to  his  law,  thinking  no  more  of  his 
father  than  if  he  had  never  lived.  In  two  days  the  colonel  had  btita 
buried,  and  iu  three  days  forgotten.  Marius  wore  crape  on  his  hat. 
That  was  all. 


V. 

tiik  UTILITY  OF  going  to  mass,  to  become  revolutionary. 

Marius  had  preserved  the  religious  habits  of  his  childho  d.  One 
Sunday  he  had  gone  to  hear  mass  at  Taint  Sulpice,  at  this  same  chapel 
of  the  Virgin  to  whicb  bis  aunt  took  him  when  he  was  a  little  boy,  and 
being  that  day  more  absent-minded  aud  dreamy  than  usual,  he  took  bis 
place  benind  a  pillar  and  knelt  down,  without,  noticing  it,  before  a 
Utrecht  velvet  chair,  on  the  back  of  which  this  name  was  written  : 
Monsieur  'Afabeuf,  church-warden.  The  mass  had  hardly  commenced 
when  an  old  man  presented  himself  and  said  to  Marius:  "Monsieur, 
this  is  my  place."  Marius  moved  away  readily,  and  the  old  man  took 
bis  chair.  After  mass,  Marius  remained  absorbed  in  though!  a  few 
steps  distant ;  theold^mau  approached  him  again  and  said:  UI  beg 
your  pardon,  Monsieur,  for  having  disturbed  you  a  little  while  ago,  and 
for  disturbing  you  again  now;  but,  you  must  have  thought  me  imperti- 
nent, and  I  must  explain  myself."  "  Monsieur,"  said  Mai  ins,  "it  is 
unnecessary."  "Yes!"  resumed  the  old  man;  "  1  do  not  wish  you  to 
have  a  bad  opinion  of  me.  You  sec  I  think  a  great  deal  of  thai  pi 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  mass  is  better  there.  Why?  I  will  tell  you. 
To  that  place  I  have  seen  for  ten  years,  regularly,  every  two  or  three 
month-,  ;i  poor,  brave  father  come,  who  bad  no  other  opportunity  and 
no  other  way  of  bi  eing  his  child,  being  prevent.  1  through  some  famiW 
arrangements.  Be  came  at,  the  hour  when  he  knew  bis  sou  was  brought 
to  mass  The  little  one  never  suspected  that  his  father  was  here,  lie 
did  not  evi  d  know,  perhaps,  that  he  had  a  father,  the  innocent  boy  ! 
The  father,  for  his  part,  kept  behind  a  pillar,  so  that  nobody  should  668 
him.  II  looked  at  his  child,  and  wept.  This  poor  man  worshipped 
this  little  l»oy.  I  saw  that.  This  place  has  become  sanctified,  as  it 
nd  I  have  acquired  the  habit  of  coming  here  to  hear 
pass  1  prefer  it  to  the  bench,  where  1  have  a  right  to  be,  as  a  warden. 
I  was  even  acquainted  slightly  with  this  unfortunate  gentleman.  He 
bad  a  lather  in-law,  a  rich  aunt,  relatives;  I  do  not  remember  exactly, 
who  threatened  to  disinherit  the  child  if  be,  the  father,  should  see  him. 
lie  bad  sacrificed  himself  that  bis  son  might  some  day  be  rich  and 
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happy.  The/*tvere  separated  by  political  opinions.  Certainly  I  approve 
of  political  opinion?,  but  there  are  people  who  do  not  know  where  to 
atop.  Bless  me  !  because  a  man  was  at  Waterloo  he  is  not  a  monster: 
a  father  is  not  separated  from  his  child  for  that.  lie  was  one  of  Bona- 
parte's colonels.  He  is  dead,  I  believe.  lie  lived  at  VernonJ  where 
my  brother  is  cure,  and  his  name  is  something  like  Pontmarie,  or  Mont- 
pcrcy.  lie  had  a  handsome  sabre  cut."  "  Pontmercy,"  said  Marius, 
turning  pale.  "  Exactly  ;  Pontmercy.  Did  you  know  him  ?*'  "  Mon- 
sieur," said  Marius,  "he  was  my  father."  The  old  ebmeh-warden 
clasped  his  handstand  exclaimed:  "Ah!  you  arc  the  child!  Yes, 
that  is  it,;  he  ought  to  be  a  man  now.  Well !  poor  child,  you  can  say 
that  you  had  a  father  who  loved  you  well." 

Marius  offered  his  arm  to  the  old  man,  and  walked  with  him  to  his 
house.  Next  day  he  said  to  Monsieur  Gillenormand  :  "We  have 
arranged  a  hunting  party  with  a  few  friends.  Will  you  permit,  me  to 
be  absent  for  three  days?"  "Four,"  answered  the  grandfather;  "go; 
amuse  yourself/'  And,  with  a  wiuk  he  whispered  to  his  daughter  : 
"  Some  love  affair  !" 


VI. 

WHAT    IT    IS   TO    HAVE    MET    A    CnUUCII-AVAr.PEN. 

Where  Marius  went  we  shall  see  a  little  further  on.  Marius  was 
absent  three  days,  then  he  returned  to  Paris,  went  straight  to  the 
library  of  the  law-school,  and  asked  for  the  file  of  the  Mqntteur.  lie 
read  the  Sfonitenr ;  he  read  all  tho  histories  of  the  Republic  and  the 
Empire;  the  Memorial  dr  Sttinle-Ilelbie ;  all  the  memoirs,  journals, 
bulletins,  proclamations;  he  devoured  everything.  The  first  time  he 
mel  his  lather's  name  in  the  bulletins  of  the  grand  army  he  had  a  fever 
for  a  whole  week.  He  went  to  see  the  generals  under  whom  (leorge 
Pontmercy  had  served — among  others,  Count  II.  The  church- warden, 
Mabeuf,  whom  he  had  gone  to  sec  again,  gave  him  au  accouut  of  the 
life  at  Vernon,  the  colonel's  retreat,  his  flowers  and  his  solitude.  Marius 
came  to  understand  fully  this  rare,  sublime,  and  gentle  man,  this  sort  of 
lion-laub  who  was  his  father. 

In  the  meantime,  engrossed  in  this  study,  which  took  up  all  his  time, 
as  well  as  all  his  thoughts,  he  hardly  saw  the  Gillenormands  more.  At 
the  hours  of  meals  he  appeared  ;  then  when  they  looked  for  him.  ho  was 
gone.  The  aunt  grumbled.  The  grandfather  smiled.  "  Poh,  poh  !  it 
is  the  age  for  the  lasses!"  Sometimes  the  old  man  added:  "The 
devil  !     I  thought  that  it  was  some  gallantry.     It  seems  to  be  a  passion." 

It  was  a  passion,  indeed.  Marius  was  on  the  way  to  ad  nation  for 
his  father.  At  the  same  time  an  extraordinary  change  took  place  in 
his  ideas.  The  phases  of  this  change  were  numerous  and  gradual.  As 
this  is  the  history  of  many  minds  of  our  time,  we  deem  it  useful  to 
follow  these  phases  step  by  step,  and  to  indicate  them  all. 

This  history  on  which  be  bad  now  cast  his  eyes,  startled  him.  The 
first  effect  was  bewilderment.  The  Republic,  the  Empire,  had  been  to 
him,  till  then,  nothing  but  monstrous  words.     The  Republic,  a  guillo- 
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tine  in  a  twill'/  Umpire,  a  sabre  in  the  night.    ,He  had  looked 

into  !   there,  \vl..  re  he  expected   to  find  only  a  chaos  of  dark- 

ii.  with  b  BQjrt  of  astounding  surprise,  mingled  with  fear 
and  -hiuittg,    Mirabeau,  Vcrgniaud,  Saint-Just,   Robespierre, 

Cam  ul  ins,  Dan  ton,  and*  a  sun  rising,  Napoleon.     He  knew  not 

where  be  was.     Jl<'  recoiled,  blinded  by  the  splendors.     Little  by  little, 
the  ast  >nishment  passed  away,  he  accustomi  1  himself  to  this  radiance; 
upon  nets  without  dizziness,  he  examined   personages  without 
volution  and  the  Empire  set  themselves  in  luminous  per- 
his  straining  eyes;   he  saw  each  of  these  two  groups  of 
events  and   men  arrange   themselves  into  two  enormous  facts  :  the  Re- 
public into  the  sovereignty  of  the  civic  right  restored  to  the  masses,"  the 
Empire  into  the  sovereignty  of  the  French   idea  imposed  upon  Europe; 
he  .-aw  spring  out  of  the  Revolution  the  grand  figure  of  the  people,  nod 
out  of  the  Empire  the  grand  figure  of  Fiance.     He  declared  to  himself 
that  all  that  had  Ixcn  good. 

What  his  bewilderment  neglected  in  this  first  far  too  synthetic  appre- 
ciation, we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  indicate  here.  We  arc  describing 
the  state  of  a  mind  upon  the  march.  Progress  is  not  accomplished  at  a 
bt  nnd.  Saying  this,  once  for  all,  for  what  precedes  as  well  as  for  what 
is  to  follow,  we  continue. 

He  perceived  then  that  up  to  that  time  he  had  comprehended  bis 
country  no  more  than  he  had  his  father.  IJe  had  known  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other,  and  he  had  had  a  sort  of  voluntary  night  over  his  eyes. 
He  now  saw,  and  on  the  one  hand  he  admired,  on  the  other  he  wor- 
shipped. 

He  was  full  of  regret  and  remorse,  and  he  thought  with  despair  that 
all  he  had  in  his  soul  he  could  say  now  only  to  a  tomb.  Oh  !  if  his 
father  were  living,  if  he  had  had  him  still,  if  God  in  his  mercy  and  in 
his  goodness  had  permitted  that  his  father  might  be  still  alive,  how  he 
would  have  run,  how  he  would  have  plunged  headlong,  how  he  would 
have  cried  to  his  father :  "  Father  !  I  am  here  !  it  is  I !  my  heart  is 
the  same  as  yours!  I  am  your  son  !"  How  he  would  have  embraced 
his  white  head,  wet  bis  hair  with  tears,  gazed  upon  his  scar,  pressed  his 
hands,  worshipped  his  garments,  kissed  his  feet !  Oh!  why  had  this 
father  died  so  soon,  before  the  adolescence,  before  the  justice,  before  the 
love  of  his  son  !  Marius  had  a  continual  sob  in  his  heart  which  said  at 
every  moment :  "Alas  !"  At  the  same  time  he  became  more  truly 
serious,  more  truly  grave,  surer  of  his  faith  and  his  thought.  Gleams 
of  the  true  came  at  every  instant  to  complete  his  reasoning.  It  was 
like  an  interior  growth.  lie  felt  a  sort  of  natural  aggrandizement  which 
these  two  new  things,  his  father  and  his  country,  brought  to  him. 

Afl  when  one  has  a  key,  everything  opened;  he  explained  to  himself 
what  he  had  hated,  he  penetrated  what  he  had  abhorred;  he  saw  clearly 
henceforth  the  providential,  divine,  and  human  meaning  of  the  great 
things  which  he  had  been  taught  to  detest,  and  the  great  men  whom  he 
had  been  instructed  to  curse.  When  he  thought  of  his  former  opinions, 
which  were  only  of  yesterday,  but  which  seemed  so  ancient  to  him 
already,  he  became  indignant  at  himself,  and  he  smiled.  From  the. 
rehabilitation  of  his  father  he  had  naturally  passed  to  the  rehabilitation 
of  Napoleon. 
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This,  however,  we  must  say,  was  not  accomplished  without  labor. 

From  childhood  he  had  been  imbued  with  the  judgment  .of  the  party 
of  181-1  in  regard  to  Bonaparte.  Now,  all  the  prejudices  of  the  Resto- 
ration, all  its  interests,  all  its  instincts,  tended  to  the  disfigurement  of 
Napoleon.  Tt  execrated  him  still  more  than  it  did  Robcepierrd.  It 
made  skilful  use  of  the  fatigue  of  the  nation  and  the  hatred  of  mothers. 
Bonaparte  had  become  a  suit  of  .monster  almost  fabulous,  and  to  depict 
him  to  the  imagination  of  the  people,  which,  as  we  have  already  said, 
resembles  the  imagination  of  children,  the  party  of  1814  presented  in 
succession  every  terrifying  mask,  from  that  which  is  terrible,  while  yet 
it  is  grand,  to  that  which  is  terrible  in  the  grotesque,  from  Tiberius  to 
Bugaboo.  Thus,  in  speaking  of  Bonaparte,  you  might  either  \reep,  or 
burst  with  laughter,  provided  hatred  was  the  basis.  Marias  had  never 
had — about  that  man,  as'  he  was  called — any  other  ideas  in  his  mind. 
They  had  grown  together  with  the  tenacity  of  his  nature.  There  was 
in  him  a  complete  little  man  who  was  devoted  to  hatred  of  Napoleon. 

On  reading  his  history,  especially  in  studying  it  in  documents  and 
materials,  the  veil  which  covered  Napoleon  from  Marios/  eyes  gradually 
fell  away.  He  perceived  something  immense,  and  suspected,  that  he 
had  been  deceiving  himself  up  to  that  moment  about  Bonaparte  as  well 
as  about  every  thing  else;  each  day  he  saw  more  clearly;  and  he  began 
to  mount  slowly,  step  by  step,  in  the  beginning  almost  with  regret,  af- 
terwards with  rapture,  and  as  if  drawn  'by  an  irresistible  fascination,  at 
first  the  sombre  stages,  then  the  dimly  lighted  stages,  finally  the  lumi- 
nous and  splendid  stages  of  enthusiasm. 

One  night  he  was  alone  in  his  little  room  next  the  roof.  His  candle 
was  lighted;  he  was  reading,  leaning  on  his  table  by  the  open  window. 
All  manner  of  reveries  came  over  him  from  the  expanse  of  space  and 
mingled  with  his  thought.  What  a  spectacle  is  night!  We  hear  dull 
sounds,  not  knowing  whence  they  come;  we  see  Jupiter,  twelve  hundred 
times  larger  than  the  earth,  glistening  like  an  ember,  the  welkin  i9 
black,  the  stars  sparkle,  it  is  terror-inspiring 

He  was  reading  the  bulletins  of  the  Grand  Army,  those  heroic 
strophes  writteu  on  the  battle-field  ;  he  saw  there  at  intervals  his  fa- 
ther's name,  the  Emperor's  name  every  where;  the  whole  of  the  grand 
Empire  appeared  before  him;  he  felt  as  if  a  tide  were  swelling  and 
rising  within  him  ;  it  seemed  to  him  at  moments  that  his  father  was 
passing  by  him  like  a  breath,  and  whispering  "in  his  car;  gradually  he 
grew  wandering;  he  thought  he  heard  the  drums,  the  cannon,  the  trum- 
pets, the  measured  tread  of  the  battalions,  the  dull  and  distant  gallop 
of  the  cavalry;  from  time  to  time  he  lifted  his  eyes  to  the  sky  and  saw 
the  colossal  constellations  shining  in  the  limitless  abysses,  then  they  fell 
back  upon  the  book,  and  saw  there  other  colossal  things  moving  about 
confuse, lly.  His  heart,  was  full.  He  was  transported,  trembling,  breath- 
less; suddenly,  without  himself  knowing  what  moved  him,  or  what  he 
was  obeying,  he  arose,  stretched  his  arms  out  of  the  window,  gazed  fix- 
edly into  the  gloom,  the  silence,  the  darkling  infinite,  the  eternal  im- 
mensity, and  cried:  Vive  l'cmpereur  ! 

From  that  moment  it  was  all  over  :  the  Corsican  Ogre — the  usurper — 
the  tyrant — the  monster — the  actor  who  took  lessons  from  Talma  —  the 
prisoner  of  Jaffa — the  tiger — Buonaparte  — all  this  vanished,  and  gave 
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in  his  mind  to  ■  Buffusi  d  and  brilliant  radiance  in  which  ah  one  out 
fr. .tn  an   ilticcessible  height  the  pale  marble  phantom  of  Caesat      Tho 

n  r  ill  b  en  to  bis  father  ouly  the  bi  lov(  il  captain,  whom  one  ad- 

I  for  whom  one  devote/  himself;  lo  Mariua  he  was  something 

[Io  was  the  predestined  constructor  of  the  French  group,  suc- 

Dg  the  Roman  group  in  the  mastery  cf  the  world.     He  wae  the 

lous   architect  of  a  downfall,  the   bu  of  Charlemagne,  ktf 

Loots  XI.,  of  Henry  IV,  of  Richelieu,  of  Louts  XIV.,  an  i  of  the 

Committee  of  Public  Safety,  having  doubtless  his  blemishes,  his  faults, 

and  even  his  crimes,  that  is  to  say  being  man  ;   but  august  in  his  faults, 

brilliant  in  bis  blemishes,  mighty  in  hi--  crimes. 

lie  was  the  man  foreordained  to  force  all  nations  to  say:  the  (Irand 
He  was  better  still  j  he  was  the  very  incarnation  of  France, 
conquering  Europe  by  the  sword  which  he  held,  anil  the  world  by  tlie 
light  which  he  shed.  Marina  saw  in  Bonaparte  the  flashing  spectre 
which  Will  always  rise  upon  the  frontier,  aud  which  will  guard  the 
future.  Despot,  but  dictator ;  despot  resulting  from  a  republic  aud  sum- 
ming up  a  revolution.  Napoleon  became  to  him  the  people-man  as  Jesus 
is  the  <  lod-man. 

We  see,  like  all  new  converts  to  a  religion,  his  conversion  intoxicated 
him,  he  plunged  headlong  into  adhesion,  and  he  wont  too  far.  His  na- 
ture was  such  ;  once  upon  a  descent,  it  was  almost  impossible  for  him  to 
hold  back.  Fanaticism  for  th.'  sword  took  possession  of  him,  and  be- 
came complicated  in  his  mind  with  enthusiasm  for  the  idea.  He  did  not 
perceive  that  along  with  genius,  and  indiscriminately,  he  ""as  admiring 
porce — that  is  to  say,  that  he  Was  installing  in  the  two  compartments  of 
his  idolatry,  on  one  side  what  is  divine,  and  on  the  other  what  is  brutal. 
In  several  respects  he  began  to  deceive  himself  in  other  matters.  He 
admitted  everything.  There  is  a  way  of  meeting  error  while  on  the 
road  to  truth.  He  had  a  sort  of  wilful  implicit  faith  which  swallowed 
everything  in  mass.  On  the  new  path  up:n  which  he  had  entered,  in 
judging  the  crimes  of  the  ancient  regime  as  well  as  in  measuring  tho 
glory  of  Napoleon,  he  neglected  the  attenuating  circumstai 

However  this  might  b<',  a  great  step  had  been  taken.  Where  he  had 
formerly  seen  the  fall  of  the  monarchy,  he  now  saw  the  advent  of  France. 
His  pole-star  was  changed.  What  had  been  the  setting,  was  now  the 
rising  of  the  sun.      lie  had  turned  around. 

A! I  these  revolutions  were  accomplished  in  Hiiu  without  a  suspicion  of 
it  in  his  family. 

When,  in  this  mysterious  labor,  he  had  entirely  cast  off  his  o]  1 13our- 
and  ultra  skin,  when  he  had  shed  the  aristocrat,  the  Jacobite,  and 
the  royalist,  when  he  was  fully  revolutionary,  thoroughly  democratic, 
and  almost  republican,  he  went  to  an  engraver  on  the  Quai  desOrfevres, 
and  ordered  a  hundred  cards  bearing  this  name:  Baron  Marius  Font- 
in'  ni/. 

•Thi-  was  but  a  very  logical  consequence  of  the  change  which  had 
taken  place  in  him — a  change  iu  which  everything  gravitated  about  his 
father. 

However,  as  he  knew  nobody,  and  could  not  leave  his  cards  at  any- 
*8  door,  he  put  them  id  his  pocket. 

]5y  another  natural  consequence,  iu  proportion  as  he  drew  nearer  to 
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his  father,  his  memory,  and  the  things  for  which  the  colonel  had  fought 
for  twenty-five  years,  he  drew  oft'  from  his  grandfather.  As  we  have 
mentioned,  for  a  long  time  Gillenorniand's  capriciousness  bad  been  disa- 
greeable  to  him.  There  was  already  between  them  all  the  distaste  of  a 
serious  young  man  for  a  frivolous  old  man.  Geronte's  gaiety  shocks  and 
exasperates  Werther's  melancholy.  80  lung  as  tlmsame  political  opin- 
ions and  the  same  idera  had  been  common  to  them,  Marina  had  met  M. 
l!illcuorai:i'id  by  means  of  them  as  if  upon  a  bridge.  When  this  bridge 
fell,  the  abyss  appeared.  And  then,  above  all,  Mariusfelt  inexpressibly 
'  led  when  he  thought  that  31.  Ciillenormand,  from  stupid  motives, 
had  pitilessly  torn  him  from  the  colonel,  thus  depriving  the  father  of  the 
child,  and  the  child  of  the  father.  Through  affection  and  veneration  for 
his  father,  Marcus  had  almost  reached  aversion  for  his  grandfather. 
Nothing  of  this,  however,  as  we  have  said,  was  betrayed  externally. 
Only  he  was  more  and  mere  frigid  ;  laconic  at  meals,  and  scarcely  ever 
in  the  house.  When  his  aunt  scolded  him  for  it,  he  was  very  mild,  and 
pave  as  an  excuse  his  studies,  courts,  examinations,  dissertations,  etc. 
The  grandfather  did  not  change  his  infallible  diagnosis;  "In  love?  I 
understand  it." 

3! arias  was  absent  for  awhile  from  time  to  time.  "  Where  can  he  go 
to?"  asked  the  aunt.  On  one  of  these  journeys,  which  were  always 
very  short,  he  went  to  Meotfermeil  in  obedience  to  the  injunction  which 
his  father  had  left  him,  and  sought  for  the  former  sergeant  of  Waterloo, 
innkeeper  Theuardier.  Thdnardier  had  failed,  the  inn  was  closed,  and 
nobody  kuew  what  had  become  of  him.  While  making  these  researches, 
Marius  was  away  from  the  house  four  days.  "Decidedly,"  said  the 
grandfather,  "heis  going  astra}'." 

They  thought  they  noticed  that  he  wore  something,  upon  his  breast 
and  under  his  shirt,  hung  from  his  neck  by  a  black  ribbon. 


vir. 

SOME    PETTICOAT. 

We  have  spoken  of  a  lancer.  lie  was  a  grand-nephew  of  M.  Gille- 
normand's  on  the  paternal  side,  who  passed  his  life  away  from  his  family, 
and  far  from  all  domestic  hearths  in  garrison.  Lieutenant  Theodulo 
(lillen ormand  fulfilled  all  the  conditions  required  for  what  is  called  a 
hand.-omc  officer.  He  had  "the  waist  of  a  girl,"  a  way  of  trailing  the 
victorious  sabre,  and  a  curling  mustache.  He  came  to  Paris  very  rarely, 
so  ran  lv  that  .Marius  had  never  seen  him.  The  two  cousins  knew  each 
other  only  by  name.  Theodulo  was,  we  think  we  have  mentioned,  the 
favorite  of  Aunt  ( lillenormand,  who  pref erred  him  because  she  did  not 
im.  Not  seeing  people  permits  us  to  imagine  io  them  every  per- 
ion. 

One  morning,  3111c.  Qillenormand  the  elder,  had  retired  to  her  room 
as  much  excited  as  her  placidity  allowed.  3Iarius  had  asked  his  grand- 
father again  for  permissi  m  to  make  a  short  journey,  adding  that  he  in- 
tended to  set  out  that  evening.  "  <lo  !"  the  grandfather  had  answered, 
and  31.  Qillenormand  bad  added  aside,  lifting  his  eyebrows  to  the  top  of 
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his  f  rel  tting  to  be  nn  old  offend,  r."     Mile,  Gillenor- 

maml  bad  returned  I  m  very  much  perplexed,  dropping  this  ex- 

th<   Btairs:  "That  is  pretty  !"  and  this  interrogation 

•  :  "But  where  oan  he  be  going?"     She  imagined  some  more  or  lets 

illicit  affair  of  the  heart,  a  woman  id  the  Bhadow,  a  1  ,  a  mys- 

lury,  and  she  w<  aid  not  have  1 □  -  trry  to  tbrusl  hi  into  it. 

taste  of  ■  mystery  resembles  the  first  freshness  of  a  slander;  bory 
r  <]'  spise  that.     There  is  in  the  secret  conipartmi  .  otry 

was  therefore  a  prey  to  a  bnnd  d( 
for  li  anting  a  story. 

A-  a  div<  rsion  from  this  curiosity  which  was  giving  her  a  little  more 
agitation  than  she  allowed  herself,  she  took  refuge  in  her  talent-,  ami 
began  to  fi  stoon  c<  tton  upon  cotton,  in  one  i  f  tin  as  embroidt  ii<  s  of  tlie 
time,  of  the  Empire  and  the  Restoration  in  which  a  great  many  eab 
whn]-  appear.  Clnmsy  work,  erabbed  worker.  She  had  been  sitting 
in  her  chair  for  some  hours  when  the  doo  •  !.     Mile.  Grillenormand 

I  her  eyes;  Lieutenant  Theodule  was  before  her  making  the  regula- 
tion bow.      She  uttered  a  cry  of  pleasure.      You  may  be   old,  you    may 
be  prude,  you    may  be   a  bigot,  you  may  be    his  aunt,  but   it   is  always 
,:  to  >'e  a  lancer  enter  your  room. 
"  You  here,  Theodule  I"  exclaimed  she.     u  On  my  way,  aunt."     "  Em- 
brace me  then."     "Here  goes  J"  said  Tneodoie.     And  he  embraced  her. 
Aunt  Grillenormand  went  to  her  secretary,  and  opened  it.     •'  Von 
with  us  at  least  all  the   week?"      "Aunt,  I    leave  this  Evening."      "Im- 
hle!"     "Mathematically."     "Stay,  my  dear  fheodule,  1  beg  von." 
•'The  heart  says  yes,  but  my  orders  say  no.      The  Btory  is  simj  le.      Our 
station  is  changed;  we  were  at  Mclun,  we  are  sent   to  Graillon.     To  go 
from  the  old  station  to  the  new,  we  must  pass  through  Paris.     I  said  : 
'lam    going  to   go  and  see    my  aunt.' "      "Take    this  for  your    pains." 
She  i  il   t  ii   louls  into  his  hand.     "  You  moan  for  my  pleasure,  dear 
aunt."  • 

Theodule  embraced  her  a  second  time,  and  she  had  the  happiness  of 
having  her  neck  a  little  chai'<  d  by  the  braid  of  his  uniform. 

'•  Do  yon  make  the  journey  ou  horsebaok  with  your  regiment?"  she 
asked.  "No,  aunt.  1  wanted  to  see  you.  I  have  a  special  permit. 
My  servant  takes  my  horse  ;  I  go  by  the  diligence.  And,  speaking  of 
that,  I  have  ;i  question  to  ask  you."  "  What ':"  li  My  cousin,  Marios 
Pontmercy,  is  travelling  also,  is  he?"  "  How  d<>  you  know  that?"  ex- 
claimed the  aunt,  ber  curiosity  suddenly  excited  to  the  quick.  "On  my 
arrival,   1   went  to  the  diligence  to  secure   my  place  in   the  oospn." 

"  Well  ':"  "A  traveller  had  already  secured  a  place  on  the  imperiale,  1 
saw  bis  i.  i'ii-  oo  the  book."  "What  name'r"  "  Marius  Pontaieroy." 
"  The  wieked  fellow  !"  exclaimed  the  aunt.  "Ah  !  your  cousin  is  not  a 
r  ly  boy  like  you.  To  think  that  he  is  going  to  spend  the  night  in  a 
diligence."  "  hike  me."  "  Hut  fcr  yen,  it  i-  from  duty;  for  bin,  it 
is  from  dissipation."      "  What  IS  the  odds  '.'"    said  Theodule. 

Here,  an  i  \  nl  occurred  in  the  life  of  Mademoiselle  Qillenormand  the 
elder;  she  had  an  idea.  If  she  h  id  been  a  man,  she  would  have  slapped 
her  forehead.      She  apostrophised  Theodule: 

"Are  yon  sure  your  cousin  does  not  know  you?"  "Yes.  I  have 
seen  him  ;  but  he  has  never  deigned  to  notice  me."     "And  you  are  going 
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to  travel  together  so?"  "lie  on  the  imperiale,  I  in  the  coupe." 
"Where  does  this  diligence  go?"  "To  Los  Andelys."  "Is  it 
where  Marius  is  going  ?"  "  Unless,  like  me,  he  stops  on  the  road.  I 
get  off  at  Vernon  to  take  the  branch  tor  (Jail Ion.  I  know  nothing  of 
Marius'  route."  "  Marius  !  what  an  \\g\y  name  !  What  an  idea  it  was 
to  name  him  Marius!  Bat  you  at  least — your  name  is  Theodule!" 
"I  would  rather  it  were  Alfred,"  said  the  officer.  "  Listen,  Theodule." 
"  I  am  listening,  aunt."  "Pay  atteution."  "  I  am  paving  attention." 
"Arc  you  ready?"  "Yes."  "  Well,  Marius  is  often'away."  "Eh! 
Eh  !"  "  He  travels."  "Ah  !  ah  !"  "  He  sleep?  away."  "  Oh  !  oh  I" 
"  We  want  to  know  what  is  at  the  bottom  of.it."  Theodule  answered 
with  the  calmness  of  a  man  of  bronze  :  "  Some  petticoat"  And  with 
that  stilled  chuckle  which  reveals  certainty,  he  added :  "A  lass." 
"That  is  clear,"  exclaimed  the  aunt,  who  thought  she,  heard  Monsieur 
Gillenormand  speak,  and  who  felt  her  conviction  spring  irresistibly  from 
this  word  lass,  uttered  almost  in  the  same  tone  by  the  grand-uncle  and 
the  grand  nephew.  She  resumed  :  "Do  us  a  kindness.  Follow  Ma- 
rius a  little  way.  He  does  not  know  you,  it  will  be  easy  for  you.  Since 
there  is  a  lass,  try  to  see  the  lass.  You  can  write  us  the  account.  It 
will  amuse  grandfather." 

Theodule  had  no  excessive  taste  for  this  sort  of  watching;  but  he  was 
much  affected  by  the  ten  louis,  and  he  thought  he  saw  a  possible  suc- 
cession of  them.  He  accepted  the  commission,  and  said  :  "As  you 
please,  aunt."  And  he  added  aside  :  "  There  I  am,  a  duenna."  Made- 
moiselle Gillenormand  embraced  him.  "  You  would  not  play  such 
pranks,  Theodule.  You  are  obedient  to  discipline,  you  arc  the  slave  of 
your  orders,  you  arc  a  scrupulous  and  dutiful  man,  and  you  would  not 
leave  your  family  to  go  to  see  such  a  creature."  The  lancer  put  on  the 
satisfied  grimace  of  Cartouche  praised  for  his  honesty. 

Marius,  on  the  evening  which  followed  this  dialogue,  mounted  the 
diligence  without  suspecting  that  he  was  watched.  As  to  the  watch- 
man, the  first  thing  that  he  did  was  to  fall  asleep.  His  slumber  was 
sound,  and  indicated  a  clear  conscience.     Argus  snored  all  night. 

At  daybreak,  the  driver  of  the  diligence  shouted :  "Vernon!  Ver- 
non relay  !  passengers  for  Vernon  ?"  And  Lieutenant  Theodule  awoke. 
"Good,"  growled  he,  half  asleep,  "here  I  get  off."  Then,  bis  memory 
clearing  up  by  degrees,  an  effect  of  awakening,  he  remembered  his  aunt, 
the  ten  louis,  and  the  account  he  was  to  render  of  Marius' s  acts  and 
deeds.  It  made  him  laugh.  "  Perhaps  he  has  left  the  coach,"  thought 
he,  while  he  buttoned  tip  his  undress  waistcoat.  "  He  may  have  stop- 
ped at  Poissj;  he  may  have  stopped  at  Triel;  if  he  did  nol  get  off  at 
Meulan,  he  may  have  got  off  at  Mantes,  tynlem  he  got  off  at  Kolieboise, 
or  unless  he  only  came  to  Lacy,  with  the  choice  "f  taming  to  the  left 
towards  Lvrcux,  or  to  the  right  towards  Larocbe  (luyon  Hun  aft<  r 
him,  aunt.      What  the  devil  shall  I  write  to  her,  the  good  old  woman?" 

At  this  moment  a  pair  of  black  pantalo  ins  g<  tting  down  from  the 
imperiale  appealed  before  the  window  of  the  coupe.  "Can  that  be 
Marius?"  said  the  Lieutenant.  It  was  Marius.  A  little  peasant  girl, 
beside  the  coach,  among  the  horses  aud  postillions,  was  offering  flow*  ra 
to  the  passengers.  "  Flowers  f<>r  young  ladies."  cried  she.  #)arius 
approached   her  and   bought  the  most  beautiful   flowers  in    her  basket. 
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"  Now,"  said  Theodule,  Leaping  down  from  the  coach,  "there  is  some- 
thing that  interests  I  ie\  Who  the  deuce  is  he  going  to  carry  those 
re  to?  It  ought  to  be  a  mighty  pretty  woman  for  so  fine  a  bou- 
quet. I  would  like  to  see  her."  And,  no  longer  now  by  command, 
but  from  personal  curiosity,  like  those  dogs  who  hunt  on  their  own 
i:nt,  he  began  to  follow  Marius. 

Marios  paid  no  attention  to  Theodule.  Some  elegant  women  got  out 
of  the  diligence;  be  did  not  look  at  them.  He  seemed  to  see  nothing 
about  him.  "Is  he  in  love?"  thought  Theodule.  Maiius  walked 
towards  the  church.  "All  right,"  said  Theodule  to  himself.  "The 
church  !  that  is  it.  These  rendezvous  which  are  spiced  with  a  bit  of 
mass  are  the  best  of  all." 

Arriving  at  the  church,  Marius  did  not  go  in,  but  went  behind  the 
building.  He  disappeared  at  the  corner  of  one  of  the  buttresses  of  the 
apsis.  "The  rendezvous  is  outside,"  said  Theodule.  "Let  us  see  the 
lass."  And  he  advanced  on  tiptoe  towards  the  corner  which  Maiius 
had  turned.  On  reaching  it,  he  stopped,  astounded.  Marius,  his  face 
hid  in  his  hands,  was  kneeling  in  the  grass,  upon  a  grave.  He  had 
scattered  his  bouquet.  At  the  end  of  the  grave,  at  an  elevation  which 
marked  the  head,  there  was  a  black  wooden  cross,  with  this  name  in 
white  letters  :  Colonel  Baron  Pontmercy.  He  heard  Marius  sob- 
bing. 

The  lass  was  a  tomb. 


VIII. 

MARBLE   AGAINST   GRANITE. 

It.  was  here  that  Marius  had  come  the  first  time  that  he  absented  him- 
self from  Paris.  It  was  here  that  he  returned  every  time  that  M.  Gille- 
normand  said  :  he  sleeps  out. 

Lieutenant  Theodule  was  absolutely  disconcerted  by  this  unexpected 
encounter  with  a  sepulchre;  he  experienced  a  disagreeable  and  singular 
sensation  which  he  was  incapable  of  analysing,  and  which  was  made  up 
of  respect  for  a  tomb  mingled  with  respect  for  a  colonel.  He  retreated, 
leaving  Maiius  alone  in  the  churchyard,  and  there  was  something  of 
discipline  in  this  retreat.  Death  appeared  to  him  with  huge  epauletts, 
and  lie  gave  him  almost  a  military  salute.  Not  knowing  what  to  write 
to  his  aunt,  he  decided  to  write  nothing  at  all;  and  probably  nothing 
would  have  resulted  from  the  discovery  made  by  Theodule  in  regard  to 
Marius'  amours,  had  not,  by  one  of  those  mysterious  arrangements  so 
frequently  accidental,  the  scene  at  Vernon  been  almost  immediately 
followed  hy  a  sort  of  counter-blow  at  Paris. 

Marius  returned  from  Vernon  early  in  the  morning  of  the  third  day, 
was  set  down  at  his  grandfather's,  and,  fatigued  by  the  two  nights  passed 
in  the  diligence,  feeling  the" need  of  making  up  for  his  lack  of  sleep  by 
an  hour  at  the  swimming  school,  ran  quickly  up  to  his  room,  took  only 
time  Aough  to  lay  off  his  travelling  coat  and  the  black  ribbon  which  he 
vrore  about  his  neck,  and  went  away  to  the  bath. 
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M.  Gillenormand,  who  had  risen  early  like  all  old  persons  who  are  in 
good  health,  had  heard  him  come  in,  and  hastened  as  fast  as  he  could 
with  his  old  legs,  to  climb  to  the  top  of  the  stairs  where  Marios'  room 
was,  that  he  might  embrace  him,  question  him  while  embracing  him, 
and  find  out  something  about  where  he  came  from.  But,  the  youth  had 
taken  less  time  to  go  down  than  the  octogenarian  to  go  up,  and  when 
Grandfather  Gillenormand  entered  the  garret  room,  Marius  was  no 
longer  thee. 

The  bfd  was  not  disturbed,  and  upon  the  bed  were  displayed  without 
distrust  tho  coat  and  the  black  ribbon.  "I  like  that  better,"  said  -M. 
Gillenormand.  And  a  moment  afterwards  ho  entered  the  parlor  where 
Mademoiselle  Gillenormand  the  elder  was  already  seated,  embroidering 
her  cab  wheels.  The  entrance  was  triumphal.  M.  Gillenormand  held 
in  one  hand  the  coat  and  iu  the  other  the  neck  ribbon,  and  cried : 
"  Victory  !  We  are  going  to  penetrate  the  mystery  !  we  shall  know  the 
end  of  the  end,  we  shall  feel  of  the  libertinism  of  our  trickster  !  here  we 
are  with  the  romance  even.  I  have  the  portrait !."  In  fact,  a  black 
shagreen  box,  much  like  to  a  medallion,  was  fastened  to  the  ribbon.  The 
old  man  took  this  box  and  looked  at  it  some  time  without  opening  it, 
with  that  air  of  desire,  ravishineut,  and  anger,  with  which  a  poor,  hun- 
gry devil  sees  an  excellent  dinner  pass  under  his  nose,  when  it  is  not  for 
him.  "  For  it  is  evidently  a  portrait,  i  know  all  about  that  This  is 
worn  tenderly  upon  the  heart.  What  fools  they  are  !  Some  abomina- 
ble quean,  enough  to  make  one  shutTder  probably  !  Young  folks  have 
such  bad  taste  iu  these  days  !"      "  Let  us  see,  father,"  said  the  old  maid. 

The  box  opened  by  pressing  a  spring.  They  found  nothing  in  it  but 
a  piece  of  'paper  carefully  folded.  "From  the  same  (o  the  same,"  said 
M>  Gillenormand,  bursting  with  laughter.  "I  know  what  that  is.  A 
love-letter!"  "Ah!  then  let  us  read  it !"  said  the  aunt.  And  she  put 
on  her  spectacles.     They  unfolded  the  paper  and  read  this: 

"For  my  Son. — Tho  Emperor  made  me  a  baron  upon  the  battle  field 
of  Waterloo.  Since  the  Restoration  contests  this  title  which  I  have 
bought  wish  my  blond,  my  sou  will  take  it  and  bear  it.  1  need  not  say 
that  he  will  be  worthy  of  it." 

The  feelings  of  the  father  and  daughter  cannot  be  described.  They 
felt  chilled  as  by  the  breath  of  a  death's  head.  They  did  not  exchange 
a  word.  M.  Gillenormand,  however,  said  in  a  low  voice,  and  as  if 
talking  to  himself:  "It  is  the  handwriting  of  thaisabrer."  The  aunt 
examined  the  paper,  turned  it  ou  all  sides,  then  put  it  back  in  the  box. 

Just  at  that  moment,  a  little  oblong  package,  wrapped  in  blue  paper, 
fell  from  a  pocket  of  the  coat.  Mademoiselle  Gillenormand  picked  it 
up  aud  unfolded  the  blue  paper.  It  was  Marias'  hundred  cards.  She 
passed  one  of  them  to  M.  Gillenormand,  who  read:  Baron  Marita 
Pontmt  re i/. 

The  old  man  rang.  Nicolette  came.  M.  Gillenormand  took  the  rib- 
bon, the  box  and  the  coat,  threw  them  all  on  the  floor  in  the  middle  of 
the  parlor,  and  said  :   "Take  away   thi  gs."      A  full   hour   passed 

in  complete  silence.     The  old  man  and  the  old  maid  pat,with  their  ba     s 
turned  to  one  another,  and  were  probably,  each  on  their  Bide,  thin! 
over   the   same    things.      At   the  end  of  that  hour,  aunt   Gill 
said:  "Pretty!"     A  few  minutes  afterwards,  Marius  made  his  appear- 
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ance.  He  came  in.  Even  before  crossing  the  threshold  of  the  parlor, 
he  perceived  his  grandfather  holding  one  of  his  cards  iu  his  hand,  who, 
<  d  seeing  him,  exclaimed  with  his  crushing  air  of  sneering,  bourgeois 
Bnp'eriprity  :  "  Stop  !  stop  !  stop  !  stop  !  stop  !  you  are  a  baron  now.  I 
present  you  with  my  compliments.  What  does  this  mean?"  Marius 
colored  slightly,  and  answered:  "It  means  that  I  am  my  father's  son." 
M  Gillenormand  checked  his  laugh,  and  said  harshly:  "Your  father; 
I  am  your  father."  "My  father,"  resumed  Marius  with  downcast  eyes 
aind  stem  manner,  "was  a  humble  and  heroic  man,  who  served  the  He- 
public  and  France  gloriously,  who  was  great  in  the  greatest  history  that 
men  have  ever  made,  who  lived  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  the  camp,  by 
day  under  grape  and  under  balls,  by  night  in  the  snow,  in  the  mud,  and 
in  the  rain,  who  captured  colors,  who  received  twenty  wounds,  who  died 
forgotten  and  abandoned,  and  who  had  but  one  fault;  that  was  in  lov- 
ing too  dearly  two  ingrates,  his  country  and  me." 

This  was  more  than  M.  Gillenormand  could  listen  to.  At  the  word 
Republic,  he  rose,  or  rather,  sprang  to  his  feet.  Every  one  of  the  words 
which  Marius  had  pronounced,  had  produced  the  effect  upon  the  old 
royalist's  face,  of  a  blast  from  a  bellows  upon  a  burning  coal.  From 
(iark  he  had  become  red,  from  red  purple,  and  from  purple  glowing. 
<l  Marius!"  exclaimed  he,  "abominable  child!  I  don't  know  what 
your  father  was!  I  don't  want  to  know!  I  know  nothing  about  him, 
and  I  don't  know  him  !  but  what  I  do  know  is,  that  there  was  never 
any  thing  but  miserable  wretches  among  all  that  rabble !  that  they  were 
all  beggars,  assassins,  red  caps,  thieves  !  I  say  all !  I  say  all !  I  know 
nobody!  I  say  all!  do  you  hear,  Marias?  Look  you,  indeed,  you  are 
as  much  a  baron  as  my  slipper!  they  were  all  bandits  who 'served  Ro- 
bespierre! all  brigands  who  served  B-u-o-naparte!  all  traitors  who  be- 
trayed, betrayed,  betrayed!  their  legitimate  king!  all  cowards  who  ran 
from  the  Prussians  and  English  at  Waterloo  !  That  is  what  I  know. 
If  your  father  is  among  them  I  don't  know  him,  1  am  sorry  for  it,  so 
much  the  worse,  you  servant!" 

In  his  turn,  Marius  now  became  the  coal,  and  M.  Gillenormand  the 
bellows.  Marias  shuddered  in  every  limb,  he  knew  not  what  to  do,  his 
head  burned.  He  was  the  priest  who  sees  all  his  wafers  thrown  to  the 
winds,  the  fakir  who  sees  a  passer-by  spit  upon  his  idol,  lie  could  not 
allow  sueh  things  to  be  said  before  him  unanswered.  But  what  could 
he  do?  His  father  had  been  trodden  under  foot  and  stamped  upon  in 
his  presence,  but  by  whom  1  by  his  grandfather.  How  should  he 
avenge  the  one  without  outraging  the  other?  It  was  impossible  for 
him  to  insult  his  grandfather,  and  it  was  equally  impossible  for  him  not 
tu  avenge,  his  father.  On  one  hand  a  sacred  tomb,  on  the  other  white 
hairs.  He  was  for  a  few  moments  dizzy  and  staggering  with  all  this 
whirlwind  in  his  head;  then  he  raised  his  eyes,  looked  straight  at  his 
grandfather,  and  cried  in  a  thundering  voice :  "Down  with  the  Bour- 
bons, and  that  great  ho<z;  Louis  XVIII !"  Louis  XVIII.  had  been  dead 
for  four  years;   but  it  was  all  the  same  to  him. 

.  The  old  man,  scarlet  as  he  was,  suddenly  became  whiter  than  his 
hair.  He  turned  towards  a  bust  of  the  Duke  de  Berry  which  stood 
upon  the  mantel,  and  bowed  to  it  profoundly  with  a  sort  of  peculiar 
majesty.     Then   he  walked  twice,  slowly  and  in  silence,"  from   the  fird- 
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place  to  the  window  and  from  tbe  window  to  the  fireplace,  traversing 
the  whole  length  of  the  room  and  making  the  floor  cvack  as  if  an  image 
of  stone  were  walking  over  it.  The  second  time,  he  bent  towards  his 
daughter,  who  was  enduring  the  shock  with  the  stupor  of  an  aged  sheep, 
and  said  to  her  with  a  smile  that  was  almost  calm  :  "  A  baron  like  Mon- 
sieur and  a  bourgeois  like  me  cannot  remain  under  the  same  roof." 
Arrti  all  at  once  straightening  up,  pallid,  trembling,  terrible,  his  fore- 
head swelling  with  the  fearful  radiance  of  anger,  he  stretched  his  arm 
towards  Sfarius  and  cried  to  him  •  "Be  off  J"  Marius  left  the  house. 
The  next  day  M.  Gillcnormand  said  to  his  daughter:  "You  will  send 
sixty  pistoles  every  six  months  to  this  blood-drinker,  and  never  speak  of 
him  to  me  again." 

Having  an  'immense  residuum  of  fury  to  expend,  and  not  .knowing 
what  to  do  with  it,  he  spoke  to  his  daughter  with  coldness  for  more  than 
three  months. 

Marius,  for  his  part,  departed  in  indignation.  A  circumstance  which 
we  must  mention,  had  aggravated  his  exasperation  still  more.  There 
are  always  such  little  fatalities  complicating  domestic  dramas.  Feelings 
are  embittered  by  them,  although  in  reality  tbe  faults-  are  none  the 
greater.  In  hurriedly  carrying  away,  at  the  old  man's  command,  Ma- 
rius' "things"  to  his  room,  Nicolettc  had,  without  perceiving  it, 
dropped,  probably  on  the  garret  stairs,  which  were  dark,  the  black  sha- 
green medallion  which  contained  the  paper  written  by  the  colonel. 
Neither  the  paper  nor  the  medallion  could  be  found.  Marius  was  con- 
vinced that  "  Monsieur  Gillcnormand" — from  that  day  forth  he  never 
named  him  otherwise — had  thrown"  his  father's  will"  into  the  fire. 
He  knew  by  heart  the  few  lines  written  by  the  colonel,  and  consequently 
nothing  was  lost.  But  the  paper,  the  writing,  that,  sacred  relic,  all  that 
was  his  heart  itself.     What  had  been  done  with  it? 

Marius  went  away  without  saying  where  he  was  going,  and  without 
knowing  where  he  was  going,  with  thirty  francs,  his  watch,  and  a  few 
clothes  in  a  carpet  bag.  He  hired  a  cabriolet  by  the  hour,  jumped  in, 
and  drove  at  Random  towards  the  Latin  Quarter. 

What  was  Marius  to  do  ? 


33ook  Jfourtfj. 

THE  FItfENDS  OF  THE  ABC. 

1 

A   GROUP   WHICH   ALMOST    BECAME    HISTORIC. 

At  that  period,  apparently  indifferent,  something  of  a  revolutionary 
thrill  was  vaguely  felt.  Whispers  coming  from  the  depths  of  '89  and 
"92  were  in  the  air.  Young  Paris  was,  excuse  the  expression,  in  the 
process  of  moulting.  People  were  transformed  almost  without  suspect- 
ing it,  by  the  very  movement  of  the  time.     The  baud   which  moves 
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k  the  -top  forward 

dim      i: 
d 

i  ri-iriLr  tide,  complicated   by  a  thousan  : 
1  i a r i * -.  make   mixtures;  thence  very  singular 

n  ami  lil 
wiiiitiir   history.     These   were   the   mirages  of  that     ' 
\  oltairian  royoli-in,  a 

il»'l  :  'li. 

minds  were  l 
hed  then 
tin  •.  f  the  infinite  realizations ;  tl 

ity,  poshes  the  mind  tow 
in  the  illimitable,     There   is  nothi  n         . 

Utopia  to-day,  flesh  and  blood  fu-nion    • 

A  pinion*  had  doable  I  The  nppcaranctaf  mys- 

tery threatened  "  the  established  otter  of  tl 
mjpioious — a  sign   in  th  iii  ntrry.     The 

:'  the  pi  ople  in  The  in- 

tnba  i  d  ■  f  in  urn  ctToris  n  plii  -  to  the  plottii  int. 

At' that   time  there  were  Dot  yet  in   France  any  ot  tin  "115; 

lizations  like  the  Germai  Ibond  and  the  Italian  ( 

bo)  hi  re  and   ;  King  out. 

gout  iog  form  in    Paris,  tunc 

affiliations  of  this  kina,  the  Society  of  the  Priendj  1  f  the  A  \\  «'. 
Who  were  the  founds  of  the  AB'B  iety  havingas  its 

in  appearance,  the  education  of  children;  in  reality,  the  • 
■en. 

The;  Ives  the  l  the  A  B  C       The  abaisti 

(the  abased)  acre  the  people.     They  wished  to  raise  them  up.     A  pun 
at  which  you  snould'Tiotraugh.     Pons  are  sometimes  weight}  in  poll 
witness  the  Canratw  ad  caatra,  which  made  Nara  -  a   general  < 
army ;   v.  i  bai  i  et  1  !   Wit* 

Tu  es  Petrui  et  i  I  \  tram,  etc.,  1  I 

Th  'it'  the  A  1'.  C  were  not  numerous,  it  ' 

in  the  embryonic  Btate';  we  Should  almost  e  »  pro? 

They  met  in  Pari  r  the  Halles,  in  a 

call  '1  Corinth  .  which  will  be  r<  ifter,  and  1 

th    I'  nth     n,  in  a  littli  •  Place  Saint   Mich< ),  c 

now  torn  down  ;  th  1  of  ren- 

orktng  men,  the  second  near  the  Btudents. 
The  ordinary  conventicles  of  th  of  tin-  A  I!  C  wire  held  in 

a  I  if  the  Cal       i         !      This  r    mi,  quite  distant  from  the 

with  which  it  communicated  by  0  very  long  passage,  had  two  win- 
I  an  exit   by  a  private  stairway  upon  the  little   Rue  dee 
They   Bin       d,  drank,  played  and   laughed   there.     They  talked   very 
loud  about   ever}   thing,  and  in  whispers  about   Bometl  On 

the  wall  was  nailed,  an  indication  sufficient  to  awaken  the  Buspici 
a  police  officer,  an  old  map  of  Prance  under  the  Republic. 


A  />'  C,  in   French,  is  pronounced  ;,  exactly  like  the  French  word 

abaiszi. 
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Most  of  the  Friends  of  the  A  B  C  were  students,  in  thorough  under- 
standing with  a  few  w  >rking-men.  The  names  of  the  principal  arc  as 
follows.  They  belong  to  a  certain  extent  to  history:  Enjolras,  Cornbe- 
ferre,  Jean  Prouvaire,  Feuilly,  Courufeyrac,  Bahorel,  I.  egle  or  Laiglr, 
Joly,  GLraaire. 

These  young  men  constituted  a  sort  of  family  nmonir  themsj 
force  of  friendship.      All  except  Laigle  were  from  the  South. 

This  was  a  remarkable  group.  It  has  vanished  into  the  invisible 
depths  which  are  bi  hind  us.  At  the  point  of  tlii>  drama  which  we  have 
now  reached,  it  may  not   be  U  throw  a   ray  of  Hpht  upon    t 

jDUQg  heads  before  the  readier  si  ea  them  sink  into  the  shadow  of  a 
tragic  fate.        ^ 

Enjolras,  whom  we  have  named  first,  the  reason  why  will  be  Si  BD  by- 
and  by,  was  an  only  son  and  was  rich.  Enjolras  was  a  chain  i: 
man,  who  was  capable  of  being  terrible.  He  wjis  angelically  bcar.tiful. 
He  was  A  ruinous  wild.  You  would  have  said,  to  see  the  thoughtful  re- 
flection of  his  eye,  that  already,  in  some  preceding  exisHnce, 
pas  i  I  >''  rough  the  revol  Apocalypse.  He  had  the  tradition  of 
it  like  an  e\  e-wiim  ss.  He  knew  all  the  little  details  of  the  grand  thing, 
a  pontifical  and  warrior  nature,  strung)  in  a  youth.  ^Ile  v.  iting 
aud  militant  ;  from  the  immediate  point  of  view,  a  soldier  of  democ- 
racy; above  the  movement  of  the  time,  a  priest,  of  the  ideal.  Be  had 
a  deep  eye,  lids  a  little  red,  thick;  under  lip,  easily  becoming  disdainful, 
and  a  high  forehead  Muffh  forehead  in  a  face  is  like  much  shy  in  a 
horizon.  Like  certain  young  men  of  the  beginning  of  this  century  and 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  who  became  illustrious  in  early  life,  he  had 
an  exceedingly  youthful  look,  as  fresh  as  a  young  girl's,  although  he 
had  hours  of  pallor.  He  was  now  a  man,  but  he  seemed  a  child  still. 
His  twenty-two  years  of  age  appeared  sevtefceenj  he  was  i  rious,  he 
did  not  Be<  m  to  know  that  there  was  on  the  earth  a  h  I  v,  >uian. 
He  had  but  one  passiog,  the  right:  but  one  thought,  to  r  ob- 
stacles. Upofl  Slount  Aventine,  be- would  have  b  <n  (iruchu^;  in  the 
<         .  nti  n,  he  would  ha|  .•         i  -   :                    I 

lag,  Ik     Id  i      heat  the  birds  singe,  Eva'doo's  bare 
bosom  would  have  moved  him  no  more  tha'n  Ai  isk) :  iton  ;   to  him, 
Harmodius,  flowers  were  good  only  to  hi  le  tlm  sword.      I:  <■  \ 
ia   his   pi  Before  every   thing   but   the   Republic,  lie   i  ha 

\os.     lie-,  marble   loa^r  of  liberty.      Hi--   speech 

k1    had    the  tremor  ■  f  a  hymn.      ! 

a/fair  (hat    should  i  in- 

i    him  !      Had    any  Hue 

Saint   Jean  de  Log  tfiis  colli  . 

thai   hair  flying  in   the 
wind,  those  r<  ( ho*    pu  I  dc- 

tire  to  taste  all  this  dawn,  and  tried  her  beauty  upon  Hojolras,  a  sur- 
prising and  lenible  look  w  mid  hi  \  ly  shoWfl  her  :  ulf, 
and  taught  her  Dot  to  confound  with  i  ruhiu  of  Bcauniar- 
ohais  the  f<  ai  ful  i  hej  ul  itu  r»f  1'.. .  kit  I. 

lide  Einjolras  who  represented  tl  Revolution,  Com- 

befi  ii,  f  the   Revolu- 

tion and  its  j  this  difference — that   its  logic  could 
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lude  with  war,  while  its  phih  Com- 

i  I  Sajolras.      1  i.    was    lower  and 

a  to   instil    into  all  min  I  mrel 

I  :     '  Revolution,  bat  civilization  ;'   and  ah  ut   the  -• 

'  bloe   horizon.     II-  nee,  ::i  b  I  ire's. 

in  thine  attainable  and  practicable.     1!  ivolutioo  with 

was  in  in  with  tinjolras.     1 

ivinc  right,  aud  Combeferre  its  naturaj^ight.     The  Ural  went  ;i-  Ear 

:    the  second  stopp<  d  at  (  :h:in 

I  the  life   of  tlu  world  generally.      Had  it    I  d  to 

two  yuiig  men  to  take  a  nlacc  in  his  would  h 

lit  mau,  the  other  would  nave  been  the  wise  man.  -was 

more  Manly,  Combeferre  was  more  humane.     II  mo  and   17/-  iudetfi 

of  difference      <'•  mberfcrrc  was  gentle,  as    \'.i\- 
jolras  was  severe,  from  natural  purity,      lie  loved  il  .  but 

he  preferred  the  word    man.      lie   would    have  gladly  said  :      liumln, 
like  the  Spaniards.      He  read  everything,  went    to  the  tin 
e  public  lecSures,  learned  the  pola  f  light  fro 

enraptured  with  a  lecture  In  which  Saint-llilairc  had  explained 

louble  functiosj  of  the  exteriog  caroti  i  artery  and  the  interior  carotid 
artery,  one  of  which  supplies  the  face,  the  other  the  brain  ;  he  kept  pace 
with  the  times,  fallowed  Bcience  step  by  step,  confronted  Saint  Simon 
with  Fourier,  Sleoipheradhieroglyphrcs,  broke  the  pebbles  which  he  i 
and  talked  about  geology,  drew  ■■>  moth-butftrfly  from  memory,  pointed 
■  oil  the  mistakes  in  French  in  the  dictionary  of  the  Academy,  studied 
Puysdgur  and  Dcleuze,  aflirmed  nothing,  not  even  miracles  ;  denied 
nothing,  nol  even  ghosts;  looked  over  the  files  of  the  A/bniteur,  re- 
ted.  He  declared  the  future  was  in  the  handa  of  the  sohool* 
master,  and  busied  himself  with  questions  of  education.  He  de- 
sired thai  :■•  eiHv  should  work  without  erasing  at  the  elevation  of  the 
ill  level;  at  the  goming  of^nowledsjs,  at  bringing 
ideas  into  circulation,  at  the  growth  of  the  mind  in  youth  ;  and  be  i 
that  the  poverty  of  the  methods  then  in  vogue,  the  meanness  0#  B  lite- 
rary world  which  was  circumscribed  by  tw  >  or  three  centuries,  called 
classical,  the  tyrannical   dognfatisna  of  official   pedant  tic  pneju- 

and  routine,  would  result  in  making  artificial  o\ stri-bed-  "I'  our  col' 
leges,  lie  was  learned,  purist,  precise,  universal,  a  bard  student,  and  at 
the  same  time  given  to  mujing,  'even  obioteriaal,'  said  his  friendsl  lie 
believed  in  all  the  dreams  :  >,  the  sajspressi  n   of  suffering   in 

bionst  Ihe  axing  of  the  image  in    the  camera   obscure,  the 
ri  ■  i  ilegraph,  the  steering  of  balloena.     Little  dismayed,  moreoyer, 
it  idela  built  upon  all  Bides  against  the  human  race  by  supersti* 
tioos,  despotisms,  and  prejudices,  be  was  one  of  those  who  think  that 
ice  will  ai   last  turn  the  position.     Bojolras  was  a  chief;  Combe* 
a  guide.    Jtou  would  ler.     -  i  bo  fight  with  the  one  and  to 

mar.  h  with  tl ther.     Not  that  Combeferre  was  not  capable  of  fighting, 

he  did  not  refuse  to  close  with  an  obstacle,  and  to  attack  it  by  main 
strength  and  by  explosion,  bujt  to  pat  gradually,  by  the  teaching  of 
axioms  and  the  promulgation  of  positive  laws,  the  human  race  in  har- 
mony with  its  destinies,  pleased  him  better  ;  aud  of  the  two  lights,  his 
inclination  was   not  for  conflagration.     A  lire  would  cause  a  dawn,  un- 
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doubteilly,  but  why  not  wait  for  the  break  of  day  ?  A  volcano  enlightens, 
but  the  morning  enlightens  still  bettor.  Combeferre,  perhaps,  prefer- 
red the  pure  radiance  of  the  beautiful  to  the  glory  of  the  sublime.  A 
light  disturbed  by  smoke,  an  advance  purchased  by  violence,  but  half 
satisfied  his  tender  and  serious  mind.  A  headlong  plunge  of  a  people 
into  the  truth,  a  '93,  startled  him  ;  still  stagnation  repelled  him  yet 
more,  in  it  he  felt  putrefaction  and  death  ;  on  the  whole,  he  liked  foam 
better  than  miasma,  and  he  preferred  the  torrent  to  the  cess-pool,  and  ' 
the  Falls  of  Niagara  to  the  Lake  of  Montfaucon.  In  short,  he  desired 
neither  halt  nor  haste.  While  his  tumultuous  friends,  chivalrously  de- 
voted to  the  absolute,  adored  and  asked  for  splendid  revolutionary  ad- 
ventures, Combeferre  inclined  to  let  progress  do  her  work — the  good 
:  cold,  perhaps,  but  pure  ;  methodical,  but  irreproachable  ; 
phlegmatic,  but  imperturbable.  Combeferre  would  have  knelt  down  and 
clasped  his  hands,  asking  that  the  future  might  come  in  all  its  radiant 
purity,  and  that  nothing  might  disturb  the  unlimited  virtu  >us  develop- 
ment of  the  people.  '  The  good  must  he  innocent*  he  repeated  inces- 
santly. And  in  fact,  if  it  is  the  grandeur  of  the  revolution  to  <;aze 
steadily  upon  the  dazzling  ideal,  and  to  fly  to  it  through  the  lightnings, 
with  blood  and  fire  in  its  talons,  it  is  the  beauty  of  progress  to  be  with- 
out a  stain  ;  and  there  is  between  Washington,  who  represents  the  one, 
and  Panton,  who  incarnates  the  other,  the  difference  which  separates 
the  angel  with  the  wings  of  a  swan,  from  the  angel  with  the  wings  of  an 
eagle. 

Jean  Trouvaire  was  yet  a  shade  more  subdued  than  Combeferre.  He 
railed  himself  . Penan,  from  that  little  momentary  fancifulness  which 
mingled  with  the  deep  and  powerful  movement  from  which  arose  the 
study  of  the  Middle  Ages,  then  so  necessary.  Jean  Prouvaire  was 
addicted  to  love  ;   he  cultivated  a  pot  of  flowers,  played  on  a  flute,  made 

-,  loved  the  people,  mourned  over  woman,  wept  over  childhood, 
cmt'ouuded  the  future  and  God  in  the  lame  faith,  and  blamed  the  llevo- 
lu'ion  for  having  cut  off  a  royal  head,  that  of  Andre  Chenier.  His 
voioe  was  usually  delicate,  but  at  times  suddenly  became  masculine.  He 
was  well  read,  even  to  erndition,  aud  almost,  an  orientalist.  Above  all, 
b"  was  good,  and  a  very  natural  thing  to  one  who  knows  how  near 
ess  borders  on  grandeur,  in  poetry  he  preferred  the  grand.  Ho 
understood  Italian,  Latin, Creek  and  Hebrew;  and  that  served  him  only 

.1  four  poets:  Danto,  Juvenal,  /Eschylus,  and  Isaiah.     In  French, 
be   pi  rueillc  to   Itacine,  and  Agrip]  i   d'Aubigne  to  CorSSjslle. 

He  vrai  fond  of  strolling  in  fields  of  wild  oat?  and  blue-bells,  and   paid 
almost  as  much  attention  to  the  stoud*  fe      Ili-  mind 

bad  two  attitudes — one  towards  matt,  the  oth  1 ;  he  studied, 

or  he  contemplate  1.      All  day  he  pondered  over  - 
capital,  credit,  marriage,  religion,  liberty  of  thought,  liberty  of  love, 

.•i  oi,  punishment,   misery,   association,  property,   production  and 
distribution,  she  lower  enigma   which  covers  the  human  ant-hill  with  a 
shallow  ;  and  at  night  he  gated  upon   the  stats,  those  enormous  beingfc 
Like  Eajolras,  be  was  rich,  and  an  onlj  son.     lie  spoke  gently, 
bis   fa  down    his  eyes,   smiled    with   embarrassment,   dn 

badly,  had  an  awkward  air,  blushed  at  nothing,  was  very  timid,  still  in- 
trepid. 


LE3     MISERABLE 

I  with  difll    ilty  earned  three" 

a  In   lia  1  bul  r  the  florid.      11  l 

ill  an  thcr  desin — to  instruct  himself  ;   wh  lied    de- 

ll •  :ill  that  I 

i  !.      J-Vuilly  wa  ■  n  genet  i  :in   im- 

This  orphan  had  ,  lieiug   without 

ipbn  bis  mother  country.     II  i    willing 

tint  |  I         any  man   upon  the  earth   with  >u(  a  aouutry       Be 

it hia   him  :ho 

I  leu  i  ned  his- 
»dy  that   ho  mi^hl  '  indignation   u| 

rti.-ularlv  m 
i  ms.      Hi 
Foland,    1 t  ungary,  I  1 1    Italy.     He   uti 

;  i:   in.-  iii  -on  anil   out  of   season,  with    the  tenacity 

of  the  ri'.'iit      Turkey   upon   I  .  ily,  llussia    upon  V. 

saw,  Austria  upon  Venice,  the  e  vWati  him.    The  gi 

highway  robbery  of  177-excit  d  him  above  all. 

.  eloquence    thin    tha  truth  in   indignation;    he  .<mt  with 

i-  done  with  that  infamou  177:'.  that 

noble  and  valiant    people  bl  rv,  that   th  Id      ime 

tlfat  monstrous  ambuscaSb,  prototype  and    pattern    of  all  those    terrible 
■   a  \.lii  h,    :;   :e,  hi  .  ■  r.il  noble  nations, 

and  have,  so  to  say,  erased  the  period  of  *their  birth.  All  the  cotempo- 
rarv  assaults  u]  v  date  from  the  partition  of  Pol  n  I.     The  ] >  ir- 

bition  of   Poland  i-  a  th  which  all  the   present  p  Hies 

airy  past,  who  has 
not  vise  1,  confirmed,  counter^med, and   set  his  initial  \apuUwt 

tin-    partition    of   Poland.      V  i    examine    the    li-t    of 

a-',  that  ap;>(  a;  all.      The  » ieo 

of  thi<  crime   I  Qsumtnating  its  own.     The  h  ded 

by  177.'.  1815  is  tin  Such  was  the  usual  test  of  FeuNIy.  This 

poir  woikitiLT  man  had  made  himself  a  teacher  of  justice,  and  she  re- 
warded him  by  making  htm  grand.  For  there  i-  in  fact  eternity 
in  the  right.      Warsaw  can  no  more  he  Tartar  than    \  be   Teu- 

tonic.     The  king*  :  r   at   this;  ami    their  honor.    S 

.airy  fiiat*  to  &1 
again  8      ■    .  !•   i.  again    becomes  Italy.     The   protest 

■  ■■  •  Hi>i  tl  I  b  iry  i  !'  a  pco] 

.  swindhes   have  no  future.     STou  cab- 
not  pi  , , ■■   ,.at  of  i  i  "'it  of   a  li  mdkeruhief. 

r  ic  had  a  father  who*  m  fe)  rao.     <  h 

of   the   lies  torat  ion  iu  piiinl  I         racy  and  nobility 

I  its  faith  in  the  particle-  The  particle,  we  know,  has  no  significance. 
Hut  the  I  F  the  tine  of  I  this  poor  r/a 

ho  highly  thai   men  thought  them  r<       tboe  it.     M.  do 

Cbauvelin  i   II    I  himself  M.  Cbaojvelin,  lumartin,   M.  Gnumar- 

tin.  "v:  |ii".    Ilenjamin  Constant,  M.  de  La  fay  ( 

M.J,  i'    Courfeyrao  did  not  wi.-h  to  be   behind,  and  called 

himself  ! 

We  might  almost,  in  what  Courfcyrac,  stop  here,  and  con- 
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tent  ourselves  with  saying  as  to  the  remainder:  Oourfeyrac,  see  Tholo- 
inyes.  Oourfeyrac  had  in  fact  that  youthful  animation  which  we  might 
call- the  diabolic  beauty  of  the,  mind.  In  later  life,  this  dies  cut,  like 
the  playfulness  of  the  kitten,  and  all  that  grate  ends,  on  two  feet  in  the 
bourgeois,  and  on  four  paws  in  the  mouser.  • 

This  style  of  niiod  is  transmittal  from  generation  to  coneration  of 
students,  passedrfrom  hand  to  hand  by  the  succee  hs  <  f  youth, 

quasi  cw$ore$}  nearly  always  the  same:  so,  that,  as  we  have  just  indi- 
cated, any  person  who  had  listened  to  Courfcyrae  in  1838,  would  have 
thought  he  was  homing  Tholomycs  in  1 S 1 7  Oourfeyrac  only  was  a 
brave  fellow.  Beneath  the  apparent  similarities  of  the  exterior  mind, 
there  was  great  dissimilarity  between  Tholoojyfe  and  him.  The  latent 
man  which  existed  in  each,  was  in  the  first  altogether  different  front 
wbae-it  was  in  the  second.  There  was  iu  Tholomyes  an  attorney,  and 
in  Courfeyrac  a  paladin. 

the  chief,  Combeferre  was  the  guide,  Courfeyrac  was  the 
centre.  The  others  gave  more  light,  he  gave  more  heat;  the  truth  is, 
Rial  j.     had  ;'H  the  qualities  id'  a  centre,  roundness  and  radiance. 

Ba  lorel  was  a  creature  of  good  humor  »nd*bad  company,  brave,  a 
spendthrift,  prodigal  almost  to  generosity,  talkative  almost  to  eloquence, » 
bold  almost  to  effrontery;  the  best  possible  devil's-pie  ;  with  fool-haniy 
waistcoats  and  .scarlet  opinions;  a  wholesale  blusterer,  that  is  to  say, 
liking  nothing  so  well  as  a  quarrel  unless  it  were  an  emeute,  and  noth- 
-  well  as  an  emeu'.e  unless  it  were,  a  revolution  ;  alwav-  ready  to 
break  a  paving  stone,  then  to  tear  up  a  street,  then  to  demolish  a  go- 
vernment, to  sec  the  effect  of  it;  a  student  of  the  eleventh  year.  He 
had  adopted  for  his  motto  :  n^ver  a  lawyer^  and  for  his  coat  of  arms  a 
bedroom  table  on  which  you  might  discern  a  square  cap.  "Whenever  he 
i  by  the  law  school,  which  rarely  happened,  he  buttoned  up  his 
overcoat,  the  paletot  was  not  yet  invented,  and  he  took  bygienuj  precau- 
1  of  the  porter  of  the  school:  what  a  fine  old  man  !  and 
of  the  dean,  M.  Delvincourt  :  what  a  monument  !  He  saw  in  his  stu- 
dies fiubjeota  for  ditties,  and  iu  hi.^  professors  opportunities  for  carica- 
tures. He  ate  up  in  doing  nothing  a  considerable  allowance,  something 
like  three  thousand  francs.  His  par.  nts  were  peasants, *in  whom  he  had 
succeeded  in  inculcating  a  respect  for  their  -on.  He.  said  of  them  : 
'They  are  peasants  and  not  bourgeois;  which  explains  their  intelli- 
gerx  « 

Bah  it  el,  a  capricious  man.  was  scatter  veral  cafes;  the  others 

had   habits,  he  had   none       He  loafed.     To  err  is  human.     To  loaf  is 
I'aii-ian.      Al  bottom,  a   penetrating   mind   and   more  of  a  thinker  than 
med.     lie  served  as  a  bond  between  the   Fnendsfef  the  .\  !»•' 
and  groups   which   were   without  definite  shape,    but   w 

were  to  take  form  afterwards. 

In,  tbfc  conclave  of  young  Jbeadj  there  was  ene  ball  member.  The 
Marqui^  d'Avaray,  whom  Louis  .Will,  made  a  duke  f'>r  having  helped 
him  into  B  cab  tfa  ■   day  that    I  i«  1.  related   that   in  Is  I  I.  on  his 

return  to  Fran  Kinp  lau  i«,  a  man  presented  a  t 

tion  to  him.     'What  do  you  want?'  said  the  Kit  ,ce.' 

'  Wha'  ■/■  >.] 

The  King  scowled,  looked   at   the  signature  of  the  petition  and  saw 
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ittrn    thi:-  :     i.  This   orthography,    anything    but 

-  (1  (ho  King,  aud  he  began  to  Broil 
itiori,  '  my  anc<  stor 
I.  [The  Chaps.]     This  Boroarae  has  ly  name. 

>,  i>\  contraction  I.  *gle,  and  '  \  corruption    I. 'A 
This  made  tin*  King  finish  his  smile.      II. •  afterward  e  man  the 

]     •     '        •  M.aux,  either  intentionally  or  inadvertently. 

The  bald  member  of  the  club  was  son  <>["  thi-<  Lesglo,  or  Lcgle,  and 
signed  bis  name  I  Meaux.)     His  cotnr..  I   bre- 

vity, eall.nl  liim  J! 

I-*  -  a  cheery  fellow  who  was  unlaoky.      II  Ity  was  to 

1  nothing.     <>n  the  otter  hand,  be  laughed  at  everything.     At 
twenty-five  lie  was  bald.      Bis  father  had  died  owning  a  house  and  some 
land  ;   but  he,  the  BOH,  had  found  nothing   more  urgeut  than  to  l<    •  this 
house  and  land  in  a  had   speculation.      He   had    nothing   left.      11 
considerable  knowledge  and  wit,  but  he  always  miscarried.     Everything 
failed  hirn,  everything  deceived  him;  whatever  he  built  np  fell   upon 
him.     If  he  split   wood,  he  cut   hi<  finger,     [f  he  had  a  mi 
very  soou  discovered  that  be  had  al-o  a  friend.     Every  moment  some 
misfortune  happened  to' him ;  hence  bis  jovialty.     He  said  :  I  live  im- 
di  r   th<    roof   of   the  falling   tiles.      Rarely   astonished,   since   hi 
always   expecting  some   accident,  he   took  ill   luck   with   serenity   and 
smiled  at  the  vexations  of  destiny  like  one  who  be  H 

poor,  but  his  fund  <  f  good-humor  wai  inexhaustible.  He  soon  reached 
his  last  sou,  never  hi-  last  burst  of  laughter.  Wheu  m.  t  by  adversity, 
he  saluted  that  acopiaiutaucc  cordially,  he  patted  catastrophies  on  the 
back;  he  was  60  familiar  with  fatality  as  to  call  it  by  its  nickname. — 
'Good  morning,  old  Geniu%'  he  would  say. 

These  persecutions  of  fortune  had  made  him  inventive.  Be  was  full 
of  n  Be  had   no  money,  but  he  found  means,  when  it  It 

!  to  him.  to  go  to  'reckless  expenses.' 

Bossuet  was  slowly  making  his  way  towards  the  legal  prt  ressiouj  he 
was  doing  his  law  in  the  manner  of  Bahorel.  Bossuet  had  never  much 
domicil,  sometimes  none  at  all.  lb'  lodged  sometimes  with  one,  some- 
times with  another,  oltenest  with  duly.  .Inly  was  studying  medicine. 
He  was  two  years  younger  than  Bossuet. 

duly  was  a  young  Milade  Imaginairo:  What  he  had  letrned  in  medi- 
cine was  rather  to  be  a  patient  than  a  physiciafl  At  twenty-three  he 
thought  himself  a  valetudinarian,  and  passed  hi-  time  in  lookiogat  his 
I.-  in  a  mirror.  lie  declared  that  man  is  a  magnet,  like  the  needle, 
and  in  bis  room  he  placed  his  bed  with  the  head  to  the  smith  and  the 
'"  the  north,  so  that  at  night  the  circulation  of  the  blood  should 
not  be  interfered  with  by  the  grand  magnetic  current,  of  the  globe.  In 
stormy  weather  be  felt  his  pulse.  Nevertheless,  the  gayest  of  all.  All 
these  inc  1  i  rences,   youtog,  national,  sickly,  joyous,  got  along  very  well 


Jacques  IltSuigne  ll.issi  kt.  Bishop  of  Meaux,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  wri 
3f  Louis  XIV.     lie  was  a  profound   theologian,  a  keen  logician" 
and  bejond  any  doubt  the  most  eloquent  pulpit  orator  France  can  boast  of.     He 
•wan  Burramcd  by  his  contemporaries  Vaigle  dc  Mcaux.     (The  eagle  of  Meaux.) 
Edit. 
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together,  and  the  result  was  an  eccentric  and  agreeable  person  whom 
his  comrades,  prodigal  of  consonants,  called  Jolllly.  "  You  can  fly  upon 
four  L's,"  [ailcS)  wings]  said  Jean  Prouvairo.  Joly  bad  the  habit  of 
rubbing  his  nose  with  the  end  of  his  cane,  which  is  an  indication  of  a 
sagacious  mind. 

All  these  young  tneu,  diverse  as  they  were,  and  of  whom,  as  a  whole, 
we  ought  only  to  speak  seriously,  had  the  same  religion  :  E'rogreSS.  All 
were  legitimate  sons  of  the  French  Revolution.  The  lightest  became 
solemn  when  pronouncing  this  date:  '89.  Their  fathers,  according  to 
the  flesh,  were,  or  had  been,  Feuillants,  Royalists,  Doctrinaires ;  it 
mattered  little;  this  hurly-burly  which  antedated  them,  had  nothing  to 
do  with  them  ;  they  were  young;  the  pure  blood  of  principles  flowed  in 
their  veins.  They  attached  themselves  without  an  intermediate  shade 
to  incorruptible  right  and  to  absolute  duty.  Affiliated  and  initiated, 
they  secretly  sketched  out  their  ideas. 

Among  all  these  passionate*  hearts  and  all  these  undoubting  minds 
there  was  one  sceptic.  How  aid  he  happen  to  be  there  ?  from  juxtapo- 
sition. The  name  of  this  sceptic  was  Grantairc,  and  he  usually  signed 
with  this  rebus:  R  [grand  R,  great  R].  Grantairc  was  a  man  who 
took  good  care  not  to  believe  anything.  He  was,  moreover,  one  of  the 
students  who  had  learned  most  during  their  course  in  Paris;  he  knew 
that  the  best  coffee  was  at  the  Carl  Lcmblin,  and  the  best  billiard  table 
at  the  Cafe  Voltaire;  that  you  could  find  good  rolls  and  good  girls  at 
the  hermitage  on  the  Boulevard  du  Maine,  broiled  chickeDS  at  .Mother 
Saguct's,  excellent  chowders  at  the  Barriorc  dc  la  Cunettc,  and  a  pecu- 
liar lipht  white  wine  at  the  Barriere  du  Combat,  lie  knew  the  good 
places  for  everything;  furthermore,  boxing,  tennis,  a  few  dances,  and 
he  was  a  profound  cudgel-player.  A  great  drinker  to  boot.  He  was 
frightfully  ugly;  the  prettiest  shoe-binder  of  that  period,  lima  Boissy, 
revolting  at  his  ugliness,  had  uttered  this  sentence:  "Grantairc  is  im- 
possible;" but  Grantsire's  selfeonceit  was  not  disconcerted.  He  looked 
tenderly  and  fixedly  upon  every  woman,  appearing  to  say  to  them  all  : 
if  I  on///  would ;  and  trying  to  make  his  comrades  believe  that  he  was 
in  general  demand. 

All  these  •owls*:  rights  of  the  people,  rights  of  man,  social  contract, 
French  Revolution,  republic,  democracy,  humanity,  civilization,  religion, 
progress,  were,  to  (Iranian  e,  Very  nearly  meaningless.  II  smiled  at 
them.  Scepticism,  that  caries  of  the  intellect,  had  not  left  one  entire 
idea  to  his  mind.  II"  lived  in  irony.  This  was  his  axiom  :  There  is 
only  one  certainty,  my  full  glasj.  He  ridiculed  all  devotion,  under  all 
circumstances,  in  the  brother  as  well  as  the  father,  in  Robespierflj  the 
yout)<_"  r  as  well  as  Loizerolles.  "They  were  very  forward  to  bo  dead," 
he  exclaimed.  He  said  of  the  cross  :  "There  is  a  gibbeUwhieh  has 
ma'l  A  rover,  a  gambler,  a  libertine,  and  often  drnnk,  he 

displeased  these  young  thinkers  by  singing  incessantly  :  "I  love  the 
girts  mi  I  [  love  good  vine."      Air:    Vive  Henri  IV . 

Still,  this  sceptic  had  a  fanaticism.  This  fanaticism  was  neither  an 
idea,  nor  a  dogma,  nor  an  art,  nor  a  ■  man  :     Knjolras. 

Grantairc  admired,  loved,  and  venerated  Knjolras.  To  whom  did  this 
anarchical  doubter  ally  himself  in  this  phalanx  of  absolute  minds'/  To 
the   most  absolute.     It  what  way  did    Knjolras   subjugate   him  ?     By 


N  o.     By  :     A    phrnoni'  A   septic 

imple- 

N  ■  the   Kght 

blind   man.     The  dv  •  drnm-ronj  r.     The  toad   is 

•      v  '.'       I'        «    tin?   bird   fly.      ( 

in    •         i  '}  fiith   s>'Ri inir  in    Knjolras. 

II  Without  understanding  it    himself  clearly, 

and  chaste.  In-  i!t'i\ .  lii  ■  hard, 

can  lid    nature   channod    him.      lit-    admired,   bv  in-. 

II  :.    .  !    i      a*,  att  ■   hi-  I  tin  ni- 

nmral  sj'  that 

firms  .  !  injnlras,  '  gain-. 

ill!  •('    f,    III 

ill.     His  indifl  is  loving.     His 

min         •  uld  not  disp  nse  v,  ith  1. 

A  thorough  conti  ~         tion  ia  a  conviction.    His 

:  to  be  the  '■)■;  ■■  ite,  the 

Dunterpai  Ins,    Nisus,    I 

'i.  I'    hniija.     They  livi   only  upon  conditio! 

■    .   md   arc   onl)  v. 
by  tht»conj  emotion  and}  th  I   tin  ir  own;  it 

not  theirs.      '  i  rantaire  v. 

ved   in  this  circle  of   v 
ie  dwell  in  it;  he  I  nly  in  i' :  he  followed  them 

i  iming  and  going  in 

of  the  v.  ine.      He  was  tolerated  for  his  good  homor. 
ICnjolraa,  being  a  believer,  disdained   thie  Bccpfeia,  and   being  sober, 
!ii>  drunkard.      He  granted   him  a  lit!  .   pity.      Gran- 

wna  an  unaccepted    I'ylades.      A.lmnys  rudely  treated   by  Enj< 
barahly  repelled,  rejected,  yet  •etarning;  he  said  ol'  Eojolras:     "What 
:i  liii. 
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On  a  certain  afternoon,  which  had,  •  some  cointfdence 

with  events  before  related,  Laigje  de   Meauz   was'leaning  lazily  back 

h«i  doorway  of  the  Cafe   Mustiin.      Ilojmd   t.l  ;irK.c  of  a 

in  vacatimi  ;    he  was^-npporting  nolhing   but    his  nunc,      Uq 

k    at  the  Place  Saint  Michel.      Leaning  lurk  is  a  way  or  l\ 

down  standing  which   is  nut  disliked    by  dieam.-rs.     Liigle   dc    Means 

thinking,  without  inelnneholy,  ol' a  little  mishap  which  had  befallen 

him  the  day  b( dure,  at  the  lawtfehool,  and  which  modified  bis  personal 

plans  fur  the  future     plana  which  were,  moreover,  rather  indefinite. 

Ibviii.  'Iocs  ii/t  hinder  a  cabriolet  from  going  by,  nor  the  dreamer 
from  noticing  the  cabriolet.  Laigle  de  Meaus,  whose  eyes  were  winder- 
tag  in  a  sort  of  general  stroll,  |  d,  through  till  bis  somnambulism, 

a  t WO' Wheeled   vehicle  turning  into  the  square,  which   was  moving  at  a 
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walk,  as  if  undecided.  What  did  this  cabriolet  want  ?  why  was  it 
moving  at  a  walk  ?  Laigle  looked  at  it.  There  was  inside,  beside  the 
driver,  a  young  man,  and  before  the  young  man  a  large  carpet-bag.  Tho 
bag  cxhibi  :ed  to  the  passers  this  Dame,  written  in  big  black  letters  upon 
a  card. sewed,  to  tho  cloth  :  Marius  Pontmerc*. 

This,  name  name  changed  Laigle  a  attitude.  He  straightened  up  and 
addressed  this  apostrophe  to  the  young  man  in  tlie  cabriolet  : 

"  Mousieur  Marius  Ponl  nercy  ?"  The  cabriolet,  thus  called  upon, 
stopped.  The  young  man,  who  also  seemed  to  be  profoundly  musing 
raised  his  eyes.  "  Well?"  sai  1  he.  "  You  are  Monsieur  Marius  Pont- 
merey  ?'  ily."  '•  I  was  looking  for  you,"  slid  Laigle  d  -  M  us. 

'  How  is  that?'  enquired  Marius;  for  be  it  was,  in  fact  ;  he  had  just  left 
his  grandfather's,  and  he  h  id  befire  him  a  face  which  li  npvr  saw  for 
the  first  time.  "  L  do  not  know  you."  "  Nor  I  either.  I  do  not  know 
you,"  answered  Laigle 

Marius  thought  be  had  met  a  buffoon,  and  that  this  was  the  be- 
ginning of  a  mystification  in  the  middle  of  the  street.  He  was  not  in  a 
pleasant  humor  just  at  that  moment.  He  knit  his  brows  ;  Laigle  de 
Mens,  Imperturbable,  continued:  "You  were  not  atschool  yesterday." 
"It  is  possible."  '•  It  is  certain."  "  You  are  a  student?"  inquired  Marius. 
"  Yes,  Monsieur.  Like  you.  Dny  before  yesterday  I  happeued  to  go 
into  the  school.  You  know,  one  sometimes  has  such  notions.  The 
professor  was  about  to  call  the  roll.  You  know  that  they  arc  very 
ridiculous  just  at  that  time.  If  you  miss  the  third  call,  tbyey  erase  your 
name.      Sixty  francs  gone.' 

Marius  began  to  listen  Laigle  continued  :  '  It  was  Blondcau  who 
was  calling  the  roll.  You  know  Blondeau  ;  he  has  a  very  sharp  and 
very  malicious  nose,  and  delights  in  smelling  out  th(  He  slily 

commenced  wit  r  I'.     I  was  not  listening,  not  being  concerned 

in  that  hit  ir.     The  roll  well,  no  erasureythe  universe  was  pres- 

<  tit,  Blondeau  was    sad.     I   said   to  myself,   1"  my   love,   you 

won't  do  the  slightest  execution  to-day.  Suddenly,  Blondtou  calls 
Marina  Pontmercy  ?  nol  vers.     Blondeau,  full  of  hope,  repeats 

louder:    Marius  Pontmercy  |  And  he  seizes  his  pen.  ir,  I  have 

bowels.  1  siid  to  myself  rapidly  :  Here  is  a  brave  fellow  who  i>  going 
to  be  erased.  Attention.  This  is  a  real  live  Allow  who  is  nor  punctual. 
Me  is  no<  a  good  boy.     lie  is  not  a  book-worm,  a  Mudcnl  .  lies 

a  white-billed  pedant,  strong  on  science,  letters,  thc<  I    wisdom 

lumskulls  drawn  out  with  four  piosj  a  pin  for  each  faculty. 
He  i  rable   idler  who  loafs,  who   likes   to  n  .  nlti- 

vate-  ,  irl  to  beauty,  who  i>  perhaps,  at  this 

viih  my  misti  ■  <•  him.    (£cath  to  II   mui  ,n  ! 

At  tha'  ne. ne  nt  Blondeau  djpped  his  pen,  black  witu  erasures,  into  the 
ink,  cast    his    tawny  eye    ov<  om,  and  for    the  third 

time:  Sznriux  Punlmcriy  !  I  answered :  /'  '  .'  In  that  way  you 
Were  not  eras<  d." 

'    Monsieur! "   taid    Marius.     "And    1    9  Je 

Mean*.     "  I  do  not  understand  yon,"  taid  Marius.      [  .  ,|  : 

''  Nothing  more  simple.     1  was  b<  ar  the  cb  lir  I  tho 

door  •  king  at  me  with  a  certain  i 

th«  malignant  nose  of   Ahich 
5 
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BdkpmJBjpcaks,  lc»]  L  ;■  lam  and 

my  i:  ■■  L'A  •  rropted    Marius,  "  what  a  lino 

nam.-  "     ••  Monsieur,  tfa 

'J'hi  u  Bloadeau  lo 
ilea  an  1  saya  :   if  y  u  i  rcy,  you  arc 

A     ]   '.I  IIJilillKMl- 

i,  bat  which  brought  me   onl; 

IDC 

Blariua  exclaimed  :  "  Monsieur,]  am  mortified "       Fii  tof  all, 

interrupts  d   Laigl  •>  "  I  I  to  embalm  I 

feelio  him  dead.    X 

in  his   thiunes  .  hia  atiffeess,  and  his  odor. 

And   I  Bay  :   L'ruiliinini  qui  judicatU   terrum.     1'  leau, 

Blondeaa  liacipline, 

the  M  lers,  the  angel   of  the  roll,  - 

square,  exact,  rigid,  !.  :i  it,  and  bi  leous.     God       -         ed  him  as  bo 
'1    rue." 

Marin-  Try "  ';  Young  man, 

of  Meaux,  "let  I  to  you.    In  futui  ,  be  punctual."     ••  I 

really  ma  >u  b  thou  '■  N<  .  yourself 

.  to  ha\  ii;_   J  -ur  neigh  1  '  1 rj ."      I- 

bur.-t  (lit  laugh i a  ••  An  !  I,  in  rap*  1  rink  of  I 

a  lawyer.     Thi  I  renounce  the  triumphs  of  the  bar. 

I  I  the  widow,,  ana  1  Bhall  nol   attaok  the  orphan. 

in' > i  ■  i  -  my  on  is  to 

you  that  I  ow  ieur  Pootmeroy.     I  intend  to  pay  you  a  solemn 

visit  of  thanks.  Where  do  you  live  ?"  "In  this  oabriolet,"  said  Marios. 
"  A    sigO  of    Opul(  I  lied    Laigle   calmly.      "  1  congratulate  yuil. 

You  have  here  rent  of  nine  thousand  francs  ayear.'.J 

•Just  then  Courfeyrac  came  out  of  the  Cafe,  blariua  smiled  sadly* 
••  I  have  been  paying  this  rent  for  two  hours,  and  1  hope  to  gel  cut  of 
it  ;  hut.  it  i<  the  usual  story,  I  do  not  know  where  to  go."  "Monsieur," 
said  Courfeyrac,  "come  home  with  roe."  ••  1  should  have  priority,"  ob* 
ed  Laigle,  "but  I  have  no  home."  "Silence,  Bossuet,"  replied 
Courfeyrac  "  Bossuet,"  said  Mar i us,  "  but  I  thought  yon  called  vour- 
self  Laigle."  "Of  Means,"  answered  Laigle;  "metaphorically, 
1  lurfeyraogot  into  the  cabriolet.  "  Driver,"  said  he,"  Hotel 
de  la  Porte  Saint  Jacqui 

An  I  that  same  evening,  Marius  was  installed  in  a  room  at  the  II 
de  la  Porte  Saiut  Jacques,  side  by  aide  with  Courfeyrao. 


Iil. 

THE   ASTON  is  11  Ml  Ms   or    MARIUS. 


In  a  few    days  Marius   was  the   friend  of  Courfeyrac.     Youth   is  the 
u  of  prompt    weldipga  and    rapid   cicatrizalii  OS.      Marius,  iii  Cour- 
feyrac'-   presence,    breathed    freely,    a    new    thin-     for    him.      Cour- 
feyrac asked  him  no  questions,     lie  did  not  evcu  think  of  it.     At  that 
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age,  the  countenance  tells  all  at  once.  Speech  is  useless.  There  are 
some  young  men  of  whom  we  might  say  their  physiognomies  are  talka- 
tive.   They  look  at  one  another,  they  know  one  another. 

One  morning,  however,  Courfeyrac  abruptly  put  this  question  to  him  : 
"  By  the  way  have  you  any  political  opinions  V  "  What  do  you  mean  ''." 
said  Marius,  almost  offended  at  the  question.  "  What  are  you  V  "  Bo- 
napartist  democrat."  "  Grey  shade  of  quiet  mouse  color,"  said  Cour- 
feyrac. 

The  next  day,  Courfeyrac  introduced  Marius  to  the  Cafe  Musain; 
Then  he  whispered  in  his  ear  with  a  smile:  "I  must  give  you  your  ad- 
mission into  the  revolution  "  And  he  took  him  into  the  room  of  the 
Friends  of  the  A  B  C.  He  presented  him  to  the  other  members,  say- 
ing  in  an  under-tone  this  simple  word,  which  Marius  did  not  under- 
stand: "A  pupil."  Marius  had  fallen  into  a  mental  wasps'  nest.  Still, 
although  silent  and  serious,  he  was  not  the  less  winged,  nor  the  less 
armed. 

Marius,  up  to  this  time  solitary  and  inclined  to  soliloquy  and  privacy 
by  habit  and  by  taste,  was  a  little  bewildered  at  this  flock  of  young  men 
about  him.     All  these  different  progressives  attacked  him  at  once,  and 
perplexed  him.     The  tumultuous  sweep  and  sway  of  all  these  min 
liberty  and  at  work  set  his  ideas  in  a  whirl.     Sometimes,  in  the  e 
sion,  they  went  so  far  from  him  that  he  had  sonic  difficulty  in  finding 
them  again.     He  heard  talk  of  philosophy,  of  literature,  of  art,  of  his- 
tory, of  religion,  in  a  style  he  had  not  looked  for.     He  caught  glimpses 
of  Btnnge  appearances j  and,  as  he  did  not  bring  them  into  perspective, 
he  was  not  sure  that  it  was  not  a  chaos  that  he  saw.     On   abandoning 
his  grandfather's  opinions  for  his  father's,  he  had  thought  himsell 
tied;   he  now  suspected,  with  'anxiety,  and  without  daring  to  confess  it 
to  himself,  that   he  was  not.     The  angle  under  which  he  saw  all  things 
was  beginning  to  change  anew.     A  certain   oscillation  shook  the  whole 
horizon  of  his  brain.      A  strange  internal   moving-day.     He  almost  suf- 
fered from  it.     It  seemed   that  there  were  to  these  young  me-n  no 
cred  things."      Marios   heard,  upon  every  subject,  a  singular  language, 
annoying  to  his  still  timid  mind. 

None  of  these  young  men  uttered  this  word:  the  Emperor.  Jean 
Prouvaire  alone  sometimes  said  Napoleon;  all  the  rest  IJonaparte.  Eu- 
jolras  pronounced  Buonaparte. 

Marius  became  confusedly  astonished.     Initlum  Mtpientice, 


IV. 

tiif,  BACK   BOOM   Of  Tin:  <  \ I  i:   mi  lAIUf. 

Of  the  coflTersationfl  among  these  young  men  which  Marius  frequented 
and  in  which  he  sometimes  look  pari  'rely. 

This  was  held  in  tl u  >m  of  the  Cafe"  ftfosaiu.     Nearly  all  the 

Friends  of  the  A  B  C  *  3  be  large  lami 

ceremoniously  lighted.  They  talked  of  one  thing  and  another,  without 
passion  and  with  noise.  Save  Bojolrai  and  Marius,  who  were  silent, 
each  one  harangued   a  little  at  random.     The  talk  of  comrades  does 
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iom<  tim*---  ■m  tint  to  these  harmless  tumults.     It  was  a  |  i  fra- 

cas a*  much  :«-  a  m.     One  threw  out  words  which  another, 

(it  up.     Tbey  were  talking  in  each  of  the  f  or  corners. 
\     woman  was  admitted   into  this  .  the 

her  of  the  Oafd,  who  passed  through  it  from  time  to  time  to  go 
w:i~!i  room  to  the  "  laboratory." 
Grantaire,  perfectly  boosy,  was  deaf  sing  r  of  which  he  had 

fcak  i  'ii,  he  was  talking  sense  and  nonsense  with  all  his  mi 

1  "1  am   thirsty.     Mortals,  1   bav<  m:  that   the  too  of 

elberg  has  an  attack  of  and  thai  1  am  the  dozen  1«  i 

which  ia  i"  be  applied  to  it.     1  woul  1  like  a  drink.     I  desire  to  f 

Life  is  m  of  some  body,  1  dont't   know  who. 

It  doesn't  last,  and  it  is  good  For  nothing.  Yon  break  your  neck  to  live. 
Lifr  i  scene  in  which   there  ie  little  thai  ia  practical.     Happi- 

is  an  old  sash   painted  on  one  Bide      Th  ys:  all  is 

vanity;  I  agree  with  that  good  man,  who  perhaps  never  existed  ! 
«..t  wishing  to  go  entirely  naked,  has  clothed  himself  in  vanity.  <) 
vanity!  the  patching  up  of  every  thing  with  big  words!  a  kitchen  ia  a 
t  ral  >ry,  a  dancer  ia  a  professor,  a  mountebai  k  is  a  gymnast,  a  boxer 
is  a  pugilist,  an  apothecary  is  a  chemist,  a  bod-carri<  r  is  an  architect,  ft 
jockey  i-  a  sportsman,  a  wood-louse  is  a  pb  ryg  »bran<  hiate  Vanity  has 
a  right  side  and  a  wrong  side;  the  right  aide  ia  stupid,  it  is  the  negro 
villi  bis  beads;  the  wrong, side  is  silly,  it  is  the  philosopher  with  his 
i  I    weep  over  one  and  I  laugh  over  the  other.     That   which  is 

tailed  honors  and  dignities,  an. 1  even  Imnor  and  dignity,  is  generally 
pinchbeck.  Kings  make  a  plaything  of  human  pride.  Caligula  made 
a  horse  consul;  Chap]  -  11.  made  a  sirloin  a  knight.     Nom  '.our- 

selves then  between   the  consul   [ncitatua  and  the  baronet  Koastbeef. 
A-  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  people,  i;  is  bardlj   respectable  any  loi 
Li-ten  to  the  ]  i  neigh  ore  pass  apon  each  other.     White 

is  upon  white;  should  the  lily  9peak,  how  it,  would  lix  out  the 
dove!  a  bigot  gossiping  about  a  devotee  is  more  venomous  than  the  asp 
ami  tin;  blue  viper.     It.  is  a  pity  that  1  am  ignorant,  for  1  would  quote 

■OU    a   crowd  of  things,  but    I    tlon't    !  hiug.       V-  v   instaOC   .   I 

always  was  bright;  wben  I  was  a  pupil  with  Gros,  instead  of  daubing 
pictures,  I  spent  my  time  in  pilfering  apples      So  much  for  my  sell  . 

for  the  rest  pf  you.  you  are  ju>'  as  g 1  as  1  am      I  mak<   fun  of  your 

perfections,  excellencies  and  g I  qualities.     Ei  d  quality  runs 

into  a  defect;  economy  borders  on  avarioe,  the  generous  uro  not  far 
from  the  prodigal,  the  brave  man  i-  olose  to  the  bully;  he  who  says 

pious  .-ays  slightly  sanctimonious j  there  are  just  as  many  vices  in 
virm.'  as  there  are  holes  in  the  mantle  of  Diogenes  Which  do  you  ad- 
anire,  the  slain  or  the  slayer,  Cesar  or  Brutus?  People  generally  arc 
Cur  the  slayer.  Hurrah,  for  Brutus!  hi  .-!•  \>  'in  t  is  virtue.  All  bis- 
lory  is  only  a  long  repetition.  One  century  plagiarizes  another.  The 
I  Marengo  epics  the   battle  of  Pydua;  toe  Tolbach  of  Clovis 

and  the  A'isi.-rlit/.  of  Napoleon  are  as  like  as  two  drops  of  blood.  I 
sake  little  account  of  victory.  Nothing  is  bo  stupid  as  to  vanquish  j 
the  real  glory  is  to  convince.  Bat  try  now  to  prove  something!  you 
are  satisfied  with  succeeding,  what  mediocrity!  and  with  conquering, 
what  misery  !     Alas!   vanity  and  cowardice  every  where.     Everything 
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obeys  success,  even  grammar.  Si  volet  usus,  says  Jlorace.  I  despite, 
therefore,  the  human  race.  Shall  we  descend  from  the  whole  to  a  part  ? 
Will  you  have  me  set  about  admiring  the  peoples?  what  people,  if  you 
please?  Greece?  The  Athenians,  those  Parisians  of  old  times,  kill' d 
Phocion,  as  if  we  should  Bay  Coligny,  and  fawned  upon  tyrants.  The 
most  considerable  man  in  Greece  for  fifty  years  was  that  grammuian 
Philetas,  who  was  so  small  and  so  thin  that  he  was  obliged  to  put  lead 
on  his  shoes  so  as  not  be  blown  away  by  the  wind.  There  was  in  the 
grand  square  of  Corinth  a  statue  by  the  sculptor  Silanioo,  catalogued 
by  Pliny;  this  statue  represented  Episthates.  What  did  Epis'hates  dol 
He  invented  the  trip  in  wrestling.  This  sums  up  Greece  and  glory. 
Let  us  pass  to  others.  Shall  I  admire  England?  Shall  I  admire 
France?  France?  what  for?  oa  account  of  Paris?  I  have  just  told] 
you  my  opinion  of  Athens.'  England?  for  what?  on  account  of  Lon- 
don ?  I  hate  Carthage.  And  then,  London,  the  metropolis  of  luxury, 
is  the  capital  of  miser/.  In  the  siugle  parish  of  Charing  Cross,  there 
are  a  hundred  deaths  a  year  from  starvation.  Such  is  Albion.  I  add, 
as  a  completion,  that  I  have  seen  an  English  girl  dance  with  a  crown  of 
roses  and  blue  spectacles.  A  groan,  hen,  for  England  If  I  do  no; 
admire  John  Bull,  shall  I  admire  Brother  Jonathan,  then?  1  have  lit- 
tle taste  for  this  brother  Take  away  time  is  money,  and  what  is  left  of 
England  ?  take  away  cotton  is  king,  and  what  is  left  of  America?  Ger- 
many is  the  lymph;  Italy  is  the  bile*.  Shall  we  go  into  ecstacies  over 
Russia?  Voltaire  admired  her.  He  admired  China  also.  I  confess 
that  Russia  lusher  beauties,  among  others  a  strong  despotism  ;  but  J 
am  sorry  for  the  despots.  They  have  very  delicate  health.  An  Alexifl 
decapitated,  a  Peter  stabbed,  a  Paul  strangled,  another  Paul  trampled) 
down  by  blows  from  the  heel  of  a  boot,  divers  Ivans  butchered,  several 
Nicholasses  ami  Basils  poisoned,  all  that  indieates  that  the  palace  of  the 
Emperors  of  Russia  is  in  an  alarming  condition  of  insalubrity.  All 
civilized  nation*  offer  to  the  admiration  of  the  thinker  this  circumstance : 
war;  but  war.  civilized  war,  exhausts  and  sums  up  every  form  of  ban- 
ditism,  from  the  brigandage  of  the  Tr  of  the  gorges  of  Mount 

Jaxa  to  the  marauding  of  the  Camanche  Indians  in  the  Doubtful  Pis*. 
Pshaw  !  will  you  tell  me  Europe  is  bi  tier  than  A-ia  for  all  that  ?  I  ad- 
mit that  Asia  is  ridiculous;  but  I  do  not  quite  sec  what  right  you  have 
to  laugh  at    tin'  Grand    Lima,  you  piv.pl"  of  'In    '  who   have  in- 

corporated  into  your  fashions  and  your  elegancies  all  the  multifarious 
ordures  of  maj  n  Isabella's  dirty  *oheojife  to  the  chamber* 

chair  of  the  Dauphin.  Messieurs  bumans,  1  till  you,  not  a  bit  of  i'  I 
It  is  at  Brussels  thai  asume  the  most  brandy,  al  Madrid  the  most 

choc  \  msti  rdam  ihe  most  gin,  a!   London   I  *  wim.  af| 

the  uioal  eoff<  ;   those  are  .-ill 

the  useful  notions      Paris  t  lm  on  the  whole.     In  Paris,  the 

rag-pi  are  Sybari  b  rather  I.        I     <\ 

1  Uuberl  her  in  the  Piraeust, 

Learn   this     Iso:   itai    >  ■  ,     nf  thi    i  ig  called  fii/>i/i>s; 

the  m  SauSppan  and  the  Slaughter  house.     There* 

fore,  0  drinkin  ?.  bar-rooms,  tea-pBrtierf, 

pieat-markets,  i  rs,  tipplinj  caravanserai  <ef 

iliphs,  1  .-wear  to  you,  I  am  a  voluptuary." 
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ant. .ire,  aiorc  than  drunk,  spread  himself  out  in  words ;    i 
ling  bis  hand,  en  I  Bilence  upon  him,  and 

i  gain  still  more  beautiful!;  ux,  down 

\  $  m  have  no  effi   I  upon  me  with  your  gestui 

I  Dg  the  gifts  of  Artaxerxts.     1  »u   from 

ing  me.     Moreover,  J   am  sad.     "What  would  you   have  me  tell 
\  Man  i<  wicked,  man  is  deformed ;  the  butterfly  has  succc 

man   I  GFod  failed  on  this  animal. 

of  ugliness.     The  first  man  ye 
wretch.     Fetnme  [wonnn]  rhymes  with   inf&nui  [infamous].     STes,    1 
:i.  in  addition  to  melancholy,  with  nostalgia,  hypo- 

chondria, and    1    sne<  r.  and    1  ragC)  and  1  yawn,  and   1  am   tired,  and  I 
am  knocked  in  the  head,  and  I  am  torment* 

"Silence,  capital  R!"  broke  in   Boasnet^  who  was  discn  •   int 

of  Ian  nd  who  v.  than  half  buried  in  a  string  of  judicial 

areot,  of  which  h<  i  :  " And  i  .  although 

I  am  hardly  a  y.  I  maintain  this: 

by  the  terms  of  the  common   law  of  Normandy^  at  Si     Michael's, 

I  den:    nn.  i    for   the  benefit  of  the 

■  ur.  savii  bts  of  others,  bj   •  y  of  them,  as 

\  .   by  inheritance,  and  this  for  all  terma 

mainiary  and  domainial,  of  mort- 

.  irs " 

Close  1  ;      ataire,  al  a  tabl    which  was  at,  a  sheet  of 

r,  an  inkstand  and  a  pen  between  two  wini  anounced  that 

a  farce  wa<  being sb  tut.     This  important  busi  carried  ou 

ind   the  two  heads  al  work   touched  each  other.     '-We 
c.u<t  begin   ly*  finding  the  nine-.     When  we  have  found  then: 
|      vill   find  a  subject."      "That  is  true       Dictate;    I   will  write." 
*  Monsieur  Dorimon."     "Wealthy?"     "Of  course."     "His  daughter 

I        t in.-."     " tine.     What  "next:"     " Colonel Sainval."     "Sain- 

\al  is  Old.     I  would  say  Yal.-in." 

B  Bi  le  these  dramatic  aspirants,  another  group,  who  also  were  talcing 
itage  of  the  confusion   to  talk   privately,  were  discussing  a  duel. 

An  old  man.  of  thirty,  was  advising  a  young  ,  of  eighteen,  and  ex- 

I     '.ing  to  him  what  Bort  of  an  adversary  he  had  to  deal  with.  ."The 
I!     Lookout  for  yourself,     lie  is  a  beautiful  Bword.     His  play  is 
f  ,         imes  to  the  attack,  do  lost    feints,  a   pliant  wrist,  spark- 

play,  a  flash,  step  exact,  and  riposb  t  mathematical.     Zounds  I  and 
1  ■  is  left-handed,  too  " 

In  the  corner  opposite  to  Grantaire,  uoly  and  Bahorelwere  playing 
•■.nd  talking  of  love. 
•  The  thii  I  corner  had  fallen  a  prey  to  a  poetical  discussion.     The  Pa- 
gan mytl  wrestling  with  the  Christian  mythology.     The  sub- 
Olympus,  for  which  dean   Prouvaire,  by  very  rtmanticism, 
took  aid  -      .Kan   Prouvaire  was  timid  onlyin  repose.     Once  excited, 
bo   burst    forth,  a   BOrt  of  gaiety  characterized    his    enthusiasm,  and    ho 
Kt  once  laughing  and  lyric. 
"Let  us  not  insult  the  gods,"  said  he.     "The  god?,  perhaps,  have 
not  left  us.     .Jupiter  does  not  strike  me  as  dead.     The  gods  are  dreams, 
say  you.     Well,  even  iu  nature,  such  as  it  now  is,  we  find  all  the  grand 
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# 
old  pagan  myths  again.     Such  a  mountain,  with  tbe  profile  of  a  citadel, 
like   the  Vignemarle,  for  instance,  is  still  to  me   the  head-dress  of  Cy- 
bele;  it  is  not  proved  that  Plan  does  not  come  at  night  to  blow  into  the- 
hollow  trunks  of  the  willows,  while  he  stops  the  holes  with   his  liugers 
one  after  another."  , 

In  the  last  corner,  politics  was  the  subject,  They  were  abusing  the 
Charter  of  Louis  XVIII.  Combeferre  defended  it  mildly,  Courfeyrac 
was  energetically  battering  it  to  a  breach.  There  was  on  the  table  an 
unlucky  copy  of  the  famous  Charter.  Courfeyrac  caught  it  up  and 
shook  it,  mingling  with  his  arguments  tbe  rustling  of  that  sheet  of 
paper. 

"First,  I  desire  no  kings;  were  it  only  from  the  economical  point  of 
view,  I  desire  none  ;  a  king  is  a  parasite.  We  do  not  have  kinga  gratis. 
Listen  to  this:  cost  of  kings.  At  the  death  of  Francis  I.,  the  public 
debt  of  France  was  thirty  thousand  livres  dc  rente;  at  the  death  of 
Louis  XIV.,  it  was  two  thousand  six  hundred  millions  at  twenty-eight 
livres  the  mark,  which  was  equivalent  iu  1760,  according  to  Dcsmarest, 
to  four  thousand  five  hundred  millions,  and  which  is  equivalent  to-day 
to  twelve  thousand  millions.  SecondLy,  no  offence  ^o  Combeferre,  a 
charter  grauted,  is  a  vicious  expedient  of  civilization.  To  avoid  the 
transition,  to  stnootbe  the  passage,  to  deaden  the  shock,  to  make  the  na- 
tion pass  insensibly  from  monarchy  to  democracy  by  the  practice  of  con- 
stitutional fictions,  these  arc  all  detestable  arguments  !  No  !  no  !  never 
give  the  people  a  false  light.  Principles"  wither  and  grow  pale  in  your 
constitutional  cave.  No  half  measures,  no  compromises,  no  grant  from 
the  King  to  the  people.  In  all  these  grants,  there  is  an  Article  14. 
Along  with  the  hand  which  gives,  there  is  the  claw  which  takes  back. 
I  wholly  refuse  your  charter.  A  charter  is  a  mask  ;  the  lie  is  beneath 
it.  A  people  who  accept  a  charter,  abdicate,  lliaht  is  right  only  when 
entire.     No!  no  charter!"  • 

It  was  winter;  two  logs  were  crackling  in  the  fire-place.  It  was 
tempting,  and  Courfeyrac  could  not  resist.  He  crushed  the  poor  char- 
ter in  his  hand,  and  threw  it  into  the  fire.  The  paper  blazed  up  Com- 
beferre looked  philosophically  upon  the  burning  of  Louis  XVIIL'a 
master-pi'ecc.  And  the  sarcasms,  the  sallies,  the  jests,  that  French 
thing  which  is  called  high  spirits,  that  English  thing  which  is  called 
good  humor,  good  ta^te  and  bad  taste,  good  reasons  and  bad  reasons,  all 
the  commingled  follies  of  dialogue,  rising  at  once  and  crossing  from  all 
points  of  the  room,  made  above  their  heads  a  sort  of  joyous  bombard- 

The  jostlings  of  young  mind-  agai  »ther  have  this  wonderful 

attribute,  that  on  ■  can  never  foresee  the  spark,  nor  predict,  tbe  flash. 
What  may  Bpring  up  in  a  momenl  '.'  No  body  knows.  A  barof  tf 
laughter  follow  In  a  moment  of  buffoonery, 

the  seriou  its  entrance,     i  depend  upon  i  rord. 

The  spirit,  of  each  i-  a  ivereign.  ,  A  the  door  to  the 

unlooked  for.     lb*  i  rp  turns,  where  the  per- 

oly  changes.  Chance  is  the  director  of  these  COnvSDSa- 
tions. 

A   stern  thought,  oddly  brought  out  of  a  clatter  of  words,  suddi 
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speech  in  which   (Irantaire,  Bahorel,  Prouvaire, 
1  lly   \\  iiriiiL'       How 

u  .      i   phra  e  mi  b  •  its  way  into  a  dial  >gn  ii   thai  it 

d  in  irk   a!l   at  once  u|v>n   the  at  cntiop  of  those  who  hear  it? 

W  ju-t  said,  knows      la  the  midst  of  the  upi 

gu-t   Budd  nlv  e  ap  ati  re  with  tl 

••'I'll.'  L8th  of  Juo(  .  L81  "• :  Waterloo." 

At  this  n  i me,  Waterloo,  Mai  iu  ith  a 

glass  of  water  by  him,  took  bia  band  away  from   under  bis  chin. 
I  tly  about  the  i 

"  Pardieu,"  exclaimed  Courfeyrao  {Parhleu,  at  that  p  i  fall- 

ing into  d  i  that  number  18  is  strange,  and  striking  to  me.     It  is 

the  fatal   num.]  raaparte      I'm    Lnuia  before  and   Brumaire 

hind,  you  I  ave  tha  whole  destiny  of  the  man,  with  this  i  per 

ta'iarity,  that  the  beginning  ia  bard  pressed  by  the  and." 

Enjolra*,  till  now  dumb,  broke  the  sil<  nee,  an  I  thus  addressed  Otir- 
feyrac  :  "  Sfou  mean  the  crime  by  the  expiation." 

Tlii  1    tli     limi  endurance  of  Marius, 

already  mucb  ez  rtted  bj  the  abfu|  n  of  Wat  i 

He          .  be  -lowly  towards  the   map  spread  out 

'j|"'i  the  wall,  at  the  bottom  of  which  could  be  seen  an  island  in  a  sepa- 

mpartiueot ;  belaid  bis  finger  upon  this  oompartm  ,\d: 

A  .  I  which  b 

This  was  a  breath  of  freezing  air.     All  i  They  felt   that 

bing  was  I 
Bahorel,  repl  Lining  a  pet  attitude.     Ho 

gave  ii  uji  to  list  :i 

Eujolia  .  lue  eye  waj  nol   fixed  upon  any  b  dy,  and 

■taring  into  Bpace,  auurered  without  I  Marius:  "  Frai 

no  0*  rsica  to  be  gnaB     France  is  great  because  she  is  Prance.     Quitt 
UOminor  A  a.  • 

I  I:  ii  '  di  sire  to  retreat  ;  he  turned  towards  Enjolras,  and  his 

rang  with    a  vibration   which    cane'  from  the  quivering  of   hi.* 

nerves:     "(<  »d  forbid  that  I  Bhould  lesson  France  1  but  it  ianol  les 

iog  her  to  join  her  with  Napoleon.     Come,  let  us  talk  then.     1  am  a 

new  c  tner  among  you,  but  1  con!  n  astound  me.     Where 

We?  who  are  we?  who  are  you?  who  am   l'(     Let  ua  explain  ourselves 

Emperor      I  bear  you  say  Buooapart  iug  the  u  like 

tic   royalists.     I    can  tell  you  that  my  grand  tin  th<  r  do<  i  b  ;  ho 

Buonaparte.     I    thought   you  were   young  men.     Wbere  is  youf 

enthusiasm  then?  and   what  do   vm  do  with  it'/  whom  do  you  admire, 

•  tic    Emperor?  and  what  more  must  you  have?    If 

lo  not  like  that  great  man,  what  gr    t  men  would  you  have'/     He 

hing.      Ii--  waa  complete,      hh   bad    in  hi^  brain  the  oube  of 

human  faculties.     He  made  codes  like  Justinian,  he  dictated  like  Caosar, 

a  joined  the   lightning  of  Pascal    to  the  thunderbolt  of 

1        is,  1  ide   history  and   be  wrote  it,  his   bulletins  .are    Iliads,  ho 

combined  the  ,  Newtou  wi'h  the  metaphors  of  Mahom<  t.  he  left 

b  Ii  ii  1  him  in  the  Orient  words  as  grand  as  the  pyramids,  at  Tilait   he 

taught  majesty  to  Eiwperora,  at  the  Academy  of  Sciences  he  replied  to 
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Laplace,  in  the  Council  of  State  be  held  his  ground  with  Merlin,  lie  gave 
a  soul  to  the  geometiy  of  those  and  to  the  trickery  of  these,  he  was 
leg;<l  with  the  attorneys  and  sidereal  \vit!i  tin;  astronomers;  like  Crom- 
well blowing  out  one  candle  when  two  were  lighted,  he  went  to  the 
Temple  to  cheapen  a  curtain  tassel ;  he  saw  everything;  he  knew  every- 
thing; which  did  not  prevent  him  from  laughing  a  good  man 'a  laugh  by 
the  cradle  of  his  little  child;  aud  all  at  once,  startled  Europe  listened, 
arnties  set  themselves  in  march,  parks  of  artillery  rolled  along,  brid 
of  boats  Stretched  over  the  rivers,  clouds  of  cavairy  galloped  in  the  hur- 
ricane, cries,  trumpets,  a  trembling  of  thrones  everywhere,  the  frontiers 
of  the  kingdoms  oscillated  upon  the  map,  the  sound  of  a  superhuman 
blade  was  heard  leaping  from  its  she-it h,  men  saw  him,  standing  erect  in 
the  horizon  with  a  flame  in  his  hands  and  a  resplendence  in  his  eyes, 
unfolding  in  the  thunder  his  two  wings,  the  Grand  Army  aud  the  Old 
Guard,  #nd  he  was  the  archangel  of  war!" 

All  were  silent,  and  Enjolras  bowed  his  head.  Silence  always  has 
something  of  the  effect  of  an  acquiescence  or  of  a  sort  of  pushing  to  the 
wall  >1  arius,  almost  without  taking  breath,-continued  with  a  burst  of 
enthusiasm  : 

"  lie  j:-t.  my  friends  !  to  be  the  empire  of  such  an  emperor,  what  a 
Bplendid  destiny  for  a  people,  when  that  people  is  France,  and  wh  m  it 
adds  its  g<  nius  to  the  genius  of  such  a  man  !  To  appear  and  to  reign, 
to  march  and  to  triumph,  to  have  every  capital  for  a  magazine,  to  take 
his  grenadiers  and  make  kings  of  them,  to  decree  the  downfall  of  dynas- 
ties, to  transfigure  Europe  at  a  double  quickstep,  so  that  men  feci,  when 
you  threaten,  that  you  lay  your  hand  on  the  hilt  of  the  sword  of  God, 
to  follow,  in  a  single  man,  Hannibal,  CffiSar,  aud  Charlemagne,  to  be  the 
people  of  one  who  mingles  with  yomr  every  dawn  the  glorious  announce- 
ment of  a  battle  gained,  to  be  wakened  in  the  morning  by  the  cannon 
of  the  [n>  hurl  into  the  vault  of  day  mighty  words  which  blaze 

forever,   Mare>  1 1,  Austerlitz,  Jena,  Wagram  !  to  call   forth   at 

every  moment  constellations  of  victories  in  the  zenith  of  the  centuries, 
to  make  the  French  Empire  the  if  the   Roman  Empire,  to  be 

the  Grand  Nation  and  to  bring  forth  the  G rand  Army,  to  Bend  your 
legions  flying  over  the  whole  earth  as  a  mountain  lends  i:s  eagles  upon 
all  Bi  oquish,  to  rule,  to  thunderetrike,  to  be  in  Europe  a    kind 

of  giMed  people  through  much  glory,  to  sound  through  history  a  Titan 
trumpet  call,  to  onnquer  the  vorld    twice,  by  conquest  an  ;  len- 

ublime,  and  what  can  be  more  grand?" 

"  To  be  free,"  said  •'ombrf 

M  irius  in  bis  turn  bowed  I      '  these  cold  ami  simple  words  had 

I  his  epic  effusion  like  a  blade  of  steel,  and  he  fell  i:  vanish  within 
him.     When  he  j:  •  |  do  longer.     £ 

probably,  with    his  P  pll  out,  and 

all.  i  ilras,  bad  followed  him.     The  room  was  empty.     Enjol- 

reiuaining    alone    with    Marina,    was    looking   at    him    Beriously. 
Marius,  meanwhile,  having  rallied    bis   ideas  a   little,  did 
him-  •; ;  there  was  -'ill  something  left  of  the  ebuliition  within 

him,  which  dou  n  in  s\  llogi  «ni 

-t  Rnjolras,  when  suddenly  they  !  in«j  a«  h>> 

going  down  stairs.      It  Wai  < '».  iiiIh  trri  r.  and  what 
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Bi  Ce*l  ir  m'av.iit  dotn  6 
1. 1 

.le  'lir:ii<  mii  grand  » !< 

ar, 
.l'aimc  mienx  n 
J'.-iime  mienx  ma  mi-re.* 

The  will  ar,'l  tender  accent  with  which  Combeferre  •  lo  this 

ightful,  Bnd   with    bis    i 
'  i  the  ceilii  ted  almost  mechanically:  '.'my  mother — " 

At   this  moment   1.  job-as1   band  on  bis  shoulder.     •■  • 

said  Eojolras  to  him,  "my  mother  is  ;  lie." 


v. 

-    Rl  STA. 

Th  it  evening  left  Marina  in  a  profound  agitation,  with  a  sorrowful 

darkness  in   his  bouI.     He  was  experiencing  what  perhaps  the  earth 

the  moment  when  il  is  furrowed  wuL  the  Bhare  that  the 

grains  of  wheal  may  be  sown;  it  feels  the  wound   alone;  the  thrill  of 

rtu  and  the  joy  of  the  fruit  do  not  (. •  until  later. 

Marina  was  gloomy.  He  had  but  just  attained  a  faith;  conld  i. 
Foon  reject  it?  lie  decided  within  himself  that  he  (••mid  not.  He 
declared  to  himself  that  be  troul  i  not  doubt,  and  he  Began  to  doubt  iu 
spite  of  himself.  To  be  betwei  n  two  religions,  one  which  von  have  not 
bandoned,  and  another  which  you  have  not  yet  a'dopted,  is  insup- 
table;  and  twilight  is  pleasant  only  to  bat  like  souls.  Marios 
an  open  eye,  and  he  n<  true  light.     To  him  the  dusk  of  doubt 

harmful.     Whatever  might  be  bit  stop  where  be  was,  and 

to  bold  fast  there,  he  was  irresistibly  compelled  to  continue,  to  advance, 
camine,  to  thin  forward.     Where  was  that  L'"iuLr  to  lead 

him?  be  feared,  after  having  taken  so  many  steps  which   had 
bim  nearer  to  bis  father,  to  take  now  any  steps  which  should  separate 
them.     His  dejection  increased  with  every  reflection  which  occurn 
him.     Steep  cliffs  rose  about  him.     He  was  on  good  terms  neither  with 
father  nor  with  bis  friends;  rash  towards  the  former,  backward 
towards  the  others;  and   be  fell  doubl  I,  from  old  age,  and  also 

from  youth.     II"  went  no  more  to  th<  Cafe*  Musain. 

In  th  in  which  bis  mind  was  plunged,  he  scare 

thon  The  realities  of  lil 

allow   themselves   to   be  forgotten.     They  came   and  jogged   bis 

*If  Caesar  bad  git  in  me 

. 
Ami  it'  1  moat  abandon 

The  love  of  nay  mother, 
I  would  say  t<>  great  Ctesar  : 
■  t'.iy  sceptre  and  car, 
I  prefer  my  mother,  ah  me! 
1  prefer,  my  mother. 
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memory  sharply.  One  morning,  the  keeper  of  the  bouse  entered  Marius' 
room,  and  said  to  him  :  "  Monsieur  Courfeyrac  is  responsible  for  you." 
"Yes."  "But  I  am  iu  need  of  money."  "Ask  Courfeyrac  to  come 
and  speak  with  me,"  said  Marius:  Courfeyrac  came;  the  host  left 
them.  Marius  related  to  him  what  he  had  not  thought  of  telling  him 
before,  that  he  was,  so  to  speak,  alone  in  the  world,  without  any 
relatives. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  become  ?"  said  Courfeyrac.  "  I  have  no 
idea,"  answered  Marius.  "  What  arc  you  going  to  do?"  "I  have  no 
idea.",  "Have  you  any  money?"  "Fifteen  francs."  "Do  you  wish 
me  to  lend  you  some?"  "Never."  "  Have  you  any  clothes?"  "  What 
}-ou  sec."  "  Have  you  any  jewelry  ?"  "A  watch."  "  A  silver  one  ?" 
"Gold,  here  it  is."  "1  know  a  dealer  in  clothing  who  will  take  your 
overcoat  and  one  pair  of  trowscrs."  "That  is  good."  "  You  will  then 
have  but  one  pair  of  trowsers,  one  waistcoat,  one  hat,  and  one  coat." 
"And  my  boots."  "What?  yon  will  not  go  bare-foot?  what  opu- 
lence!" "That  will  be  enough."  "I  know  a  watchmaker  *  ho  will 
buy  your  watch."  "That  is  good  "  "No,  it  is  not  good.  What  will 
you  do  afterwards  ?"  "What!  must.  Anything  honorable  at  least." 
"  Do  you  know  English  ?"  "  No."  "  Do  you  know  German  ?"  "  No." 
"That  is  bad."  "  Why?"  "  Because  a  friend  of  mine,  a  bookseller, 
is  making  a  sort  of  enc  .  for  which  you  could   have  translated 

German  or  English  articles.  It  is  poor  pay,  but  it  gives  a  living."  "  I 
will  learn  English  and  German."  "And  in  the  meantime?"  "In  the 
meantime  I  will  eat  my  coats  and  ray  watch."' 

The  clothes  dealer  was  sent  for.  He  gave  twenty  francs  for  the 
clothes.  They  we»t  to  the  watchmaker.  He  gave  forty-live  francs  for 
the  watch.  "That  is  not  bad,"  said  Marius  to  Courfeyrac,  on  return- 
ing to  the  house;  "with  my  fifteen  franoB,  this  makes  eighty  francs." 
1  «•  The  hotel  bill  ?"  observed  Courfeyrac.     "Ah!  If  d  Marius. 

The  host  presented  his  bill,  which  must  be  paid  on  the  spot.  It 
amounted   to   -  ancs.     "  I    have  ten  francs   left,"  said    Marius. 

"The  devil,"  said  Courfeyrac,  "you  will  have  five  francs  tj  eat.  while 
you  are  learning  English,  and  five  francs  while  you  are  learning  German. 
That  will  be  swallowing  a  language  very  rapidly,  or  a  huudred  sous 
piece- very  slowly." 

while,  Aunt  Gillenormand,  who  was  really  a  kind  person  on  sad 
occasions,  had  finally  unearthed    Marius'  lo  l      _  when 

Marius  came  home  from  the  school,  he  found  a  I  1  his  aunt,  and 

the  sixty  pistolet,  thai  is  to  say,  six  hundred  francs  in  gold,  in  a  sealed 
box. 

nt  the  thirty  louis  back  to  his  aunt,  with  a  respectful  letter, 
iu  which  he  told  her  thai  be  had  the  means  of  living,  and  thai  he  could 
provide   henceforth  for  all   his  n  '  thai  time   he  had   three 

francs  left.  The  aunt  did  not  inform  the  grandfather  of  this  refusal, 
lest  she  Bhoutd  exasperate  him.     Indeed,  had  ha  not  said  :  "  Lei  nobody 

■    this  blood-drinker  ?"     Marius  left  the  P< 
Jacques  Hotel,  unwilling  to  eontr 

• 
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THE  EXCELLENCE  OF  MISFORTUNE. 

]- 

DY. 

Life  became  stern  t"  Marius.  'J'"  eat  1  j i ~=  eoato  and  bis  watch  was 
potting  Be  ohewed  thai  inexpressible  thing  which  is  called  ///-  <  /<</ 
n/'  /  A   horrible  thing,  which  includes  days  without   bread, 

nights  without  sleep,  even inga  without  a  candle,  a  hearth  without  a  tire, 
ithout   Ubor,  a  future  without    hope,  a  coat  out  a*  the  elbows, 
an  old  hat  which  makes   young  girls  laugh,  the  door  found  Bhut  igainst 
.;  nigh)  because   you  bavi    i.  it  ]  lid  your  nut,  the  ii         ice  of  the 
j     ■  r  and  the  landlord,  the  jibes  bora,  humiliations,  sclfn 

outraged,  any  drudgerj  Ma- 

rius  -  >wn  all  these  things,  and  how  they  are 

often  the  only  things  thai  one  bis  to  b? 

.  whi  ii  in. in  baa  oi  i  1  of  pride,  I  of  lov  i,  1 

that   he   was  mocl  iuss   he  and    ridiculed 

r.  At  the  age  \vluii  youth  bw<  lis  the  be»rt  with  an 
imperial  pride,  be  more  than  once  dropped  bis  eyes  upon  bis  worn-out 
bu"t-  '--.I  the  undeserved  shame  and  the  poignant  bit 

of  or-  iv.  Wonderful  and  terrible  trial,  from  which  i bo  feeble  c  me 
out  infaiuou*,  from  which  the  strong  come  <>ut  sublimo,.  Crucible  info 
which  d.  ts  a  man  whenever  she  d<  soundrcl  or  a  demi- 

tbere  are  many  great  deeds  done  in  the  small  struggles  oi  life. 
Tin  i  ermined  though  un  ry,  which  defends  itself 

to  fool   in  the  darki  the  fatal    invasions  of  n<  1   of 

ble  and  mysterious  triumphs  which  no  which  no 

•  ii   rewards,  which   no  flourish  of  trumpets  Balutes.     Life,  mi 
tunc,  isolation,  abandonment,  poverty,  are  battle-fields  which  have  their 
!:.  i  sometimes  greater  than  the  illustrious  heroes. 

Strong   and    rate  natures   are  tb  I;   misery,  almost    always  a 

Btep-moil  mother;  priva  -   birth  to  power  of, 

Is  the  nui  I  ;  misfortuue  is  a 

bre.i  uls. 

.    riod  in  Marius's  life  whi  d  he  bw<  pt  hi-  own  hall,  when 

•  Tih  of  Brie  cbe<  so  at  the  market- woman's,  when  he 

waiic  hil.dl  to  make   his  way  in  the  baker's  and    buy  a  loaf  of 

irried    furtively  to   bis  garret,  as  if  he  had   stolen  it. 

d  to  •  lide  into  the  corner  p,  i"  -the 

ihidv  of  the  jeering  cooks  who  elbowed   him,  an  awkward   young  man, 

with    books  under  his  arm,  who  had  a  timid  and   frightened  Hppearance, 

and  who,  as  lie  entered,  took  off  his   hat  from   his  forehead,  which  was 
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dripping  with  sweat,  made  a  low  bow  to  the  astonished  butcher,  another 
bow  to  the  butcher's  boy,  asked  for  a  mutton  cutlet,  paid  six  or  Beven 
sous  for  it,  wrapped  it  up  in  paper,  put  it  under  his  arm  between  two 
books,  and  went  away  It  was  Marius.  On  this  cutlet,  which  he 
cooked  himself,  lie  lived  three  days.- 

The  first  day  he  ate  the  meat;  the  second  day  he  ate  the  £it;  the 
third  day  he  gnawed  the  bone.  On  several  occasions,  Aunt  Gillenor- 
maud  made  overtures,  and  sent  him  the  sixty  pistoles  Mafias  always 
sent  them  back,  saying  that  he  had  do  need  of  anything. 

He  was  still  in  monrning  for  his  father,  when  the  revolution  which 
we  have  described  was  accomplished  in  his  ideas.  Since  then,  he  had 
never  left  off  black  clothes.  His  clothes  left  him,  however.  A  day 
came,  at  last,  when  he  had  no  coat.  His  troxstrs  were  going  also. 
What  was  to  be  done?  Courfeyrac,  for  whom  be  also  had  done  some 
good  turns,  gave  him  an  old  coat.  For  thirty  sous  Marius  had  it.  turned 
by  some  porter  or  other,  and  it  was  a  new  coat  Bat  this  coat  was 
green.  Then  Marius  did  not  go  out  till  after  nightfall.  That  ma'de  his 
coat  black.  Desiring  always  to  be  in  mourning,  he  clothed  himself  with 
night. 

Through  all  this  he  procured  admission  to  the  bar?  He  was  reputed 
to  occupy  Courfeyrac's  room,  which  was  .decent,  and  where  a  certain 
number  of  law  books,  supported  and  filled  out  by  some  odd  volutes  of 
novels,  made  up  the  library  required  by  the  rules. 

When  Marius  had  become  a  lawyer,  he  informed  his  grandfather  of 
it,  in  a  letter  which  was  frigid,  but  full  of  !  :  and  respect.      M. 

Gillenormand  took  the  letter  with  trembling  hands,  read  it,  and  threw  it, 
torn  into  Dieces,  into  the  basket.  Two  or  three  days  afterwards,  Made- 
moiselle Gillenormand  overheard  her  father,  who  was  alone  in  his  room, 
talking  ah  ul.  This  was  always  the  case  when  he  wes  much  excited. 
She  listened  :  the  old  man  said  :  "  If  you  were  not  a  fool  you 
would  know  that  a  man  caunot  be  a  baron  and  a  lawyer  at  the  same 
time." 


in. 

ma  it  it  a  poor. 

Tt  is  with  misery  as  with   everything  el  gradually  becomes  cn- 

dufable.  It  ends  by  taking  form  and  becoming  filed.  You  vegetate, 
that  is  to  say  yon  develop  i a  some  wretched  fashion,  bat  sufficient  for 
exist  tie'  way  in  which  Marius  Pootmercy'a  life  was  ar- 

ranged. 

lie  had  gol  out  of  the  narrow  .  wj  lened  a  little  be- 

fore him.     By  dint  of  hard  work   courage,  perseverance, and  will,  he  had 

ceded    in    earning    by   his  labor    aboul  seven  hundred  frat 
year      \l  !  id  learned   Germ  in  and   English;   thanks  to  Courfeyrac. 
who   inti  »du        hi  i   I  i  his  friend    the  publisher,  Marin-  filled,  in  the 
literary  department  of  the  I'  >ok-hou  e,  the  useful  role  of  viil  ta.   II. ■  made 
out  prospectuses,  translated  from  tin'  journals,  annotated  re  pub 
compiled  biographic-*,  etc  ,  net  result,  year  in  and  year  out,  seven  hun- 
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dred  francs.  Be  live!  on  this.  ITow  '(  Not  badly.  We  are  goiDg  to 
tell. 

I,  at  nn  annual  rent  of  thirty  francs,  a    wn  I  :hed  little 

.11   tenement,  with  i  ibinet,  in 

re   furniture    than  was    i  The  fur- 

nit ur. ■  w.i-  his   own.      V  -  '  Id  woman 

wh  '  ha'l  charge  of  the  bnilding,  for  Bweepinghia  room  and  bringing  him 

.  morning  a  little  warm  water,  a  fresh  i  penny  loaf  bread. 

On  thia   loaf  and  this  <■■_  i   1.    breakfast)  1      His  br<  ikfasl  varied  prom 

two  t  eh  ■  q»  or  de ir.   A'  v  m- 

ing  he  went  down  i  Viint  Jacques,  to  dii  i,  op- 

-.  ::t  the  corner  of  the  Rue  di  9  Mathu- 
rins.     II  ;;>.     He  I  y  plate  of  meat,  a  threepenny 

half-plate  of  \  .  and  a  thre  ip  snny  desert.     Por  three  sou 

much  bread  as  he  liked.   As  for  wine  he  drank  water.     0  I  the 

counter,  where  Madame  Root  illy. '•till  plump  and 

fresli  :tl-. i  in  tt  titer, and  Madame  i' 

seau  gave  bim  a  smile.  Then  he  went  away.  For  sixteen  sous,  he  had 
a  smile  and  a  dinner. 

This  Rousseau  t.  si    irant,  where  bo  few  bottles  and  so  many  pitchers 

emptied,  was  rather  an  appeasant  than    a  rest  irant.     I:   is  not 

I  jl<)\x.     The  master  bad  a  fine  title;  he  was  called  Rousseau  the 

.  breakfast    four  sous,  dinner  sixteen  sons,  hia   I  I    him 

is  a  day,  which  was  three  hundred  and  sixty -five  francs  a  j 
Add  the  thirty  francs  for  bis  nd  the  thirty  six  francs  to  th 

woman,  ami  a  few  other  trifling  expenses,  and  I'm-  four  hundred  ami  fifty 
francs,  Marios  was  fed,  lodgi  d  and  waited  upon,  ili-;  clothes  cost  him 
a  hundred  francs,  liis  linen  fifty  franc*,  his  washing  fifty  francs;  the 
whole  did  not  exceed  >ix  hundred  and  fifty  francs.  This  left  him  fifty 
francs.  He  was  rich,  lie  occasionally  lent  ten  francs  to  a  friend  ; 
Goorfeyrac  borrowed  sixty  francs  of  him  once.  As  for  fire,  having  no 
fireplace,  .Marias  had  "simplified"  it. 

.Matin-  always  had  two  complete  suits,  one  old  "for  every  day,"  the 

r  quite  new,  for  Bpecial  occasions.     Both  wire  black.     He   had  but 

three  shirt-,  one   he  had  on,  another  in   the  drawer,  the   third  at  the 

washer-woman's.   He  renewed  them  as  they  wore  out.  They  were  usually 

ragged,  80  he  buttoned  his  coat  to  his  chin. 

For  Marias  to  arrive  at  thia  nourishing  condition,  had  required  years. 
Hard  years,  and    difficult   ones;    those    to   get    through,  these  to    climb. 

Mariua  had  never  given  up  for  a  single  day.  He  had  undergone  every- 
thing, in  the  shape  of  privation  ;  he  had  done  everything  except  get  into 

debt.  He  gave  himself  this  credit,  that  he  had  never  owed  a  sou  to  any- 
body. For  him  a  debt  was  the  beginning  of  slavery.  He  felt  even  that 
a  creditor  i-  worse  than  a  master;  for  a  master  owns  only  your  person,  a 
creditor  owns  your  dignity  and  can  belabor  that.  Rather  than  borrow, 
he  did  not  cat.  Hi'  had  had  many  days  of  fasting.  Feeling  that  all 
extremes  meet,  and  that  if  we  do  not  take  care,  abasement  of  fortune 
may  lead  to  baseness  of  soul,  he  watched  jealously  over  his  pride.  Such 
a  habit  or  such  a  carriage  as,  in  any  other  condition,  would  have  appeared 
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deferential,  seemed  humiliating,  and  he  braced  himself  against  it.  He 
risked  nothing,  not  wishing  to  take  a  backward  step.  He  Lad  a  kind  of 
stern  blush  upon  his  face.     He  was  timid  even  to  rudeness. 

In  all  his  trials  he  felt  encouraged  and  sometimes  even  upborne  by  a 
secret  force  within.  The  soul  helps  the  body,  aud  at  certain  moments 
uplifts  it.     It  is  the  only  bird  which  sustains  its  cage. 

13y  the  side  of  his  father's  name,  another  name  was  engraven  upon 
Marius'  heart,  the  name  of  Thenardier.  Marius,  in  his  enthusiastic  y# 
serjfcs  nature,  surrounded  witli  a  sort  of  halo  the  man  to  whom,  as  he 
thought,  he  owed  his  father's  life,  that  bravo  sergeant  who  had  saved  the 
Colonel  in  the  midst  of  the  balls  aud  bullets  of  Waterloo.  He  never 
separated  the  memory  of  this  man  from  the  memory  of  his  father  and 
he  associated  them  in  his  veneration.  It,  was  a  sort  of  worship 
with  two  steps,  the  high  altar  for  the  Colonel,  the  low  one  for 
Thenardier.  The  idea  of  the  misfortune  into  wh<ch  he  knew  that 
Thenardier  had  fallen  and  been  engulfed,  intensified  bis  feeling  of 
gratitude.  Marius  had  learned  at  Montfermeil  of  the  ruin  and  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  unlucky  innkeeper.  Since  then  he  had  made  untold  el 
to  get  track  of  him.  and  to  endeavor  to  find  him,  in  that  dark  abyss  of  mis- 
cry  in  which  Thenardier  had  disappeared.  Marius  had  beaten  the  whole 
country  ;  he  had  been  to  Chellep,  to  Bondy,  to  Gournay,  to  Nogent,  to 
Lagny.  For  three  years  he  had  been  devoted  to  this,  spending  in  these 
explorations  what  little  mouey  he  could  spare.  Nobody  could  give  him 
any'  news  of  Thenardier;  it  was  thought  he  had  gone  abroad.  His 
creditors  had  sought  for  him,  also,  with  less  less  love  than  Marius,  but 
with  as  much  zeal,  and  had  not  been  able  to  put  their  hands  on  him. 
Marius  blamed  and  almost  hated  himself  for  not  succeediu"  in  his  re- 
searches. This  was  the  only  debt  which  the  Colonel  had  left  him, 
and  Ma; ius  made  it  a  point  of  honor  to  pay  it.  "  What,"  thought  he 
"when  my  father  lav  dying  on  the  field  of  battle,  Thenardier  could  find 
him  through  the  smoke  and  the  j_rrape,  and  bring  him  oif  on  his  shoulders, 
and  yet  he  o>vel  him  nothing;  while  I,  who  owe  so  much  to  Thenardier. 
I  cannot  reach  him  in  that  darkness  in  which  he  is  Buffering,  ar  d  restore 
him,  in  my  turn  from  death  to  life.  Oh  !  1  will  find  him  1"  Indeed  to 
find  Thenardier,  Marius  would  have  given  one  of  his  arms,  and  to  save 
him  from  his  wretchedness,  all  his  blood.  To  see  Thenardier,  to  say  to 
him — "You  do  not  know  me,  but  I  do  know  you.  Here  I  am,  dis- 
pose of  me  !"  This  was  the  Bweetest  and  most  magnificent  dream  of 
Marius.  » 


III. 
MARIUS   A    MAN. 


Marius  was   now  twenty  years  old.      It  wis  three  years  since  he   had 
left  his  grandfather.     They  qm  terms  on  both  si 

without  attempting  a  reconciliation,  and  without  at  <  king  to  m<  1 1  V.nd 
indeed,  what  was  the  use  of  meeting?  to  coma  in  conflict?  Which 
would  have  had  the  beat  of  it?  Mario*  was  a  vase  of  •brass,  but  M. 
Gillenoriuaud  was  an  iron  pot. 


ia*  was  heart. 

M.  Gillenormand  had  never  loved  him,  and  thai  this 

1     111;  I).  V.  ! 

jilil  ,;!t.  I  I.:  for  hill)  at  most  on] 

tn<!  -  hi.  >iv.      M  i ri ■  •- 

; 
9.     I  worshipped  Marin  him  in  his  uwu  way,  with  an 

iiucnt   of  cuffs,  mi d   even  of  (Ik  ehildftwas 

•    id  in  Li  •  Sou  Id 

him  again,  and  i 
he  hoped   that  this   Buonapartisf, 
t(  inliri.-t.  ;  urn.      Bui 

M.  ( litleuormuud,  I 
drinl  appear .'     "  But  I  -could   not   d<  lhan 

turn   him  grandfather,  and   he  asked   hin  if  it 

ain,  would  I  do  it  .'"     IIi>  pride  promptly 
but    his  old    I 
He   had   bis   hours  Wariu        Old   1 

tion  as  they  do   sunshine.     Ii  i-    warmth      II 
nature  mi  Marius.lmd  changed  j  in  liim. 

For  nothing  in  the  world  would  h  •  ha'  he  M  littlo 

rogne ;"   but  I  inquired  after  him,  but  he  thoqght 

'  f    I.  ntly.     I  fe  !iv<  n  tired,  in  th  •   M  i 

He  was  still,  as  formerly,  gay  nod  violent,  Imr    .  nvtrl- 

mess  as  if  it  contaim  'J  grief  and.anger,  and    his  burst 
.  rminatcd  I  and  gloomy  exhaust 

sail  sometiiiios:   "Oh!  if  hi  what  a  g 1  Imx  ol 

cur  I   would  give  him." 

As  for  tlif  aunt,  she   thought   too  little  to  love  very  much;   Marius 
nothing  to  her  but  a  sort  of  dim,  dark  outline;  and  she  finally 
busied  hei  '  >ut  him  than  with  I 

quet.  which   she  probably  had,      What    increased   the  secret  suffering  of 
grandfather  Gillenormaud,  was  that  he  shut  bt*r  entirely  out,  and  let  lur 
t  nothing  of  it.     [lis  chagrin  was  like  th  fur- 

-  which   consume  their    v,  n     moke      S  that 

blundering,  officious  bedj  would  bim  of  Marius,  and 

**WI  m  grandson  doing,  or  what  has  become  of  him?"     The  old 

would  answer,  with   a  sigh,  if  b<  !  bis 

p,  if  he  wished  jay:  "  Monsieur  the  Baron  Poutmercy 

fogging  in  some  nolo." 
While  the  old  man   was  regretting,  Marius   was  rejoicing.     As  with 
::11  good  hearts,  suffering  had  taken  away  b1a  bit!  He  thougl 

M.  Uillenormand  only  with  kindness,  but  he  had  determined  to  n 
nothing  in  re  from  the  man  who  had  been  cruel  to  his  father.  This  was 
now  the  b  d'u-ued  translation  of  bis  first  indignation.  Moreover,  he  Was 
happy  in  having  buiF<  red,  and  iu  suffering  still.  It  was  for  bis  father. 
Hi-  hard  iii  satisfied  him,  and  pleased  him,  He  said  to  himself  with 
;  of  pleasure  that — it  wasttu  very  least ;  that  it  was — an  expiation  j 
that— save  for  this,  he  would  have  been  punished  otherwise  and  later, 
fur  his   no  natural   indifference  towards   his  father,  and   towards  such  a 
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father;  that  it  would  not  have  been  just  that  his  father  should  have  had 
all  the  suffering,  and  himself  none; — what  were  his  efforts  and  his  pri- 
vation, moreover,  compared  with  the  heroic  life  of  the  colonel?  that 
finally  his  only  way  of  drawing  near  his  father,  and  becoming  like  him, 
was  to  be  valiant  against  indigence  as  he  had  been  brave  against  the 
enemy;  and  that  this  was  doubtless  what  the  colonel  meant  by  the 
words  :  ,fIze  will  be  worthy  of  it."  Words  which  Marius  continued  to 
bear,  not  upon  his  breast,  the  colonel's  paper  having  disappeared,  but 
in  hi/s  heart.  < 

And  then,  when  his  grandfather  drove  him  away,  he  was  but  a  child ; 
now  he  was  a  man.  He  felt  it.  Misery,  we  must  insist,  had  been  good 
to  him.  Poverty  in  youth,  when  it  succeeds,  is  so  far  magnificent  that 
it  turns  the  whole  will  towards  effort,  and  the  whole  soul  towards  aspira- 
tion. Poverty  strips  the  material  life  entirely  bare,  and  makes  it 
hideous;  thence  arise  inexpressible  yearnings  towards  the  ideal  life. 
The  rich  young  man  has  a  hundred  brilliant  and  coarse  amusements, 
racing,  hunting,  dogs,  cigars,  gaming,  feasting,  and  the  rest;  busying 
the  lower  portions  of  the  soul  at  the  expense  of  its  higher  and  delicate 
portions.  The  poor  young  man  must  work  for  his  bread;  he  eats; 
when  he  has  eaten,  he  has  nothing  more  but  reverie.  He  goes  free  to 
the  play  which  Clod  gives ;  he  beholds  the  sky,  space,  the  stars,  the 
flowers,  the  children,  the  humanity  in  which  he  suffers,  the  creation  in 
which  he  shines.  He  looks  at  humanity  so  much  that  he  sees  the  soul, 
he  looks  at  creation  so  much  that  he  sees  God.  He  dreams,  he  feels 
that  he  is  great;  he  dreams-  again,  and  he  feels  that  he  is  tender.  From 
the  egotism  of  the  suffering  man,  he  passes  to  the  compassion  of  the 
contemplating  man.  A  wonderful  feeling  springs  up  within  him,  for- 
getfulness  of  self,  and  pity  for  all.  In  thinking  of  the  numberless 
enjoyments  which  nature  offers,  gives,  and  gives  lavishly  to  open  souls, 
and  refuses  to  closed  souls,  he,  a  (billionaire  of  intelligence,  comes  to 
grieve  for  the  millionaires  of  money.  All  hatred  goes  out  of  his  heart 
in  proportion  as  all  light  enters  his  mind.  And  then  is  1ft  unhappy? 
No.  The  misery  of  a  young  man  is  never  miserable.  The  first  lad 
you  meet,  poor  as  he  may  be,  with  his  health,  his  strength,  his  quick 
step,  his  shining  eyes,  his  blood  which  circulates  warmly,  his  black 
locks,  his  fresh  cheeks,  his  rosy  lips,  his -white  teeth,  his  pure  breath, 
will  always  be  envied  by  an  old  emperor.  And  then  every  morning  he 
sets  about  earning  his  bread;  and  .while  his  hands  are  earning  his 
living,  his  back-bone  is  gaining  firmness,  his  brain  is  gaining  ideas. 
When  liis  work  is  done,  he  returns  to  ineffable  ecstasies,  to  contempla- 
tion, to  joy;  he  sees  his  feet  in  difficulties,  in  obstacles,  on  the  pave- 
ment, in  thorns,  sometimes  in  the  mire;  his  head  is  in  the  light.  He 
is  firm,  serene,  gentle,  peaceful,  attentive,  serious,  content  with  little, 
benevolent;  and  he  bletsef  God  for  having  given  him  these  two  estates 
which  many  of  the  rich  are  without;  labor  which  makes  him  free,  and 
thought  which  make?  him  noble.  » 

This  is  what  had  taken  place  in  Marius.  He  had  even,  to  tell  the 
truth,  gone  a  little  too  far  on  the  side  of  contemplation.  The  day  on 
which  he  had  arrived  at  the  point  of  being  almost  sure  of  earning  his 
living,  he  shopped  there,  preferring  to  be. poor,  and  retrenching  from 
labor  to  give  to  thought.  That  is  -to  say,  he  passed  sometimes  whole 
G 
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days  in  thinking,  plunged  aud  swallowed  np  ]ik<'  ■  visionary,  in  the 
mul'  mi    interior  radiance,      lie   had   put   the   problem  of  his 

lift  thu- :  i"  v. -'iik   u  little  aa  possible  at  material  labor,  that  lie  might 
work  as  much  aa  possible  at  impalpable  labor;  in  other  words,  to  [ 
a  few  hour-  to  real  life,  md  to  cast  the  rest  into  the  iofioito.     He  did 
not  perceive,  thinking  that  he  lacked  oothiog,  that  contemplation  thus 
obtained  ecu.'-  to  be  one  of  the  forma  ofsloth,  thai  I  ntent  with 

►  ubdoing  the  primary  necessities  of  life,  and  that  1..  WU  resting  too  soon. 

It  was  clear  that,  for  his  energ  tie  ami  generoua  nature,  this  could 
only  bo  a  transitory  state,  and  that  at  the  first  shook  against  the  inevi- 
table complications  of  destiny,  Marius  would  aroi. 

Meantime,  although  ho  was  a  lawyer,  and  whatever  Grandfather  (lille- 
normand  might  think,  he  was  not  pleading,  he  ami  not  even  pettifog* 
ging.  Reverie  hail  turned  him  away  from  the  law.  To  consort  with 
attorney?,  to  attend  courts,  to  hunt  up  i  wearisome.     Why 

«hould  he  doit?  lie  saw  no  reason  for  changing  his  business.  This 
•  ■heap  and  obscure  book-making  had  procured  him  sure  work,  work  with 
little  labor,  which,  as  we  have  explained,  was  sufficient  for  him. 

One  of  the  booksellers  for  whom   he  worked,  M    Magimcl,  I   think, 

had  offered  to  take  him  home,  give  him  a  go    1  ro< furnish  him  regU« 

lar  work,  and  pay  him  fifteen  hundred  franca  a  year.  To  have  a  good 
room  !  fifteen  hundred  francs?  Aery  well.  But  to  give  up  his  liberty1. 
to  work  for  a  salary,  to  be  a  kind  of  literary  clerk  !  In  Bfatius'  opinion, 
to  accept,  WOllld  make  his  position  better  and  worse  at  the  same  time; 
he  would  gain  in  comfort  and  lose  in  dignity  ;  it  arai  a  complete  and 
beautiful  misfortune  given  up  for  an  ugly  and  ridiculous  constraint; 
something,  like  a  blind  man  who  should  gain  one  eye.      II.'  refused. 

Marius'  life  was  solitary.  Prom  his  taste  for  remaining  outside  of 
everything,  and  also  from  having  been  startled  by  its  excesses,  he  had 
decided  not  to  enter  the  group  presided  over  by  Eujolras.  They  had 
remained  good  friends;  they  were  ready  to  help  one  another,  if  no  d 
were,  in  all  possible  ways ;  but  nothing  more.  .  Marius  had  two  friends, 
one  young,  Courfcyrac,  and  one  old,  M.  Mabeuf.  He  inclined  towards 
the  old  one.  First  he  was  indebted  to  him  for  the  rev.dut.ioii  through 
which  he  had  gone;  he  was  indebted  to  him  for  having  known  and 
loved  his  father,  "lie  operated  upon  rrn  far  the  cataract ',"  said  he. 
Certainly,  this  churchwarden  had  been  decisive.  M.  Mabeuf  was  net, 
however,  on  that  occasion  anything  more  than  the  calm  and  passive 
■gent  of  Providence.  He  had  enlightened  Marin-  accidentally  and 
without  knowing  it,  as  a  candle  does  which  somebody  carries;  he  had 
been  the  candle  and  not  the  somebody. 

A-  to  the  interior  political  revolution  in  Marius,  M.  Mabeuf  was 
entirely  incapable  of  comprehending  it,  desiring  it,  or  directing  it. 


IV. 

POVERTY   A   GOOD   NEKJIIHOR   OF   MISERY. 

Marius  had  a  liking  for  this  opendiearted  old  man,  who  saw  that  he 
was  being  slowly  seized  by  indigence,  and  who  had  come  gradually  to 
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be  astonished  at  it,  without,  however,  as  yet  becoming  sad      Marius 
met  Courfeyrac,  and  weut  to  see  Monsieur  Mabeuf.     Very  rarely   how- 
,  ever;  once  or  twice  a  month,  at  most. 

It  was  Marius'  delight  to  take  long  walks  alone  on  the  outer  Boule- 
vards, or  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  or  in  the  less  frequented  walks  of  the 
Luxembourg.  He  sometimes  spent  half  a  day  in  looking  at  a  ve^etab'e 
garden,  at  the  beds  of  salad,  the  fowls  on  the  dungdieap,  and  the  horso 
turning  the  wheel  of  the  pump.  The  passers-by  looked  at  him  with 
surprise,  and  some  thought  that  he  had  a  suspicious  appearance  and  an 
ill-omened  manner.  He  was  only  a  poor  young-man,  dreaming  without 
an  object.  ,         ° 

It  was  in  one  nF  these  walks  that  he  had  discovered  the  Gorbeau  tene- 
ment, and  its  isolation  and  cheapness  being  an  attraction  to  him,  he  had 
taken  a  room  in  it.  He  was  only  known  in  it  by  the  name  of  Monsieur 
Man  us. 

Some  of  the  old  generals  or  of  the  old  companions  of  his  father  had 
invited  him,  when  they  had  made  his  acquaintance,  to  come  and  see 
them.  Marius  did  not  refuse.  These  were  opportunities  to  talk  about 
his  father.  He  went  thus  from  time  to  time  to  Count  Pajol's  to  Geifl 
Bellayesne's,  to  General  Fririon's,  to  the  Invalides.  They  had  music 
and  dancing.  On  such  evenings,  Marius  wore  his  new  coat.  But  he 
never  went  to  these  soirees  or  balls  except  when  the  ground  was  frozen 
like  a  rock,  for  he  could  not  afford  a  carriage,  and  he  did  not  like  to  go 
unless  his  boots  shone  like  mirrors.  He  sometimes  said,  but  without 
bitterness:  "Mankind  is  so  constituted  that,  in  a  parlor,  your  whole 
dress  may  be  soiled  except  your  shoes.  In  order  to  be  well  received 
but  one  irreproachable  thing  is  requisite  ;— conscience  ?  no,  boots."        ' 

All  passions,  except  those  of  the  heart,  are  dissipated  by  reverie 
Marius'  political  fevers  were  over.  The  devolution  of  1880,  by  satisfy- 
ing him,  and  soothing  him,  had  aided  in  this.  He  remained  the  same 
with  the  exception  of  his  passionateness.  He  had  still  the  same 
opinions.  But  they  were  softened.  Properly  speaking,  he  held  opinions 
no  longer;  he  had  sympathies.  Of  what  party  was  he?  of  the  party 
of  humanity.  Out  of  humanity  he  chose  France;  out  of  the  nation 
he  chose  the  people ;  out  of  the  people  he  chose  woman.  To  her,  above 
all,  his  pity  went  out.  He  now  preferred  an  idea  to  a  fact,  a  poet  to  a 
hero,  and  he  admired  a  book  like  .Job  still  more  than  an  event  like 
Marengo.  And  then  when,  after  a  day  of  meditation,  he  returned  at' 
night  along  the  boulevards,  and  saw  through  the  branches  of  the  trees 
the  fcthomletl  spue,  the  darkness,  the  mystery,  all  that  which  is  only 
human  seemed  to  him  very  petty.     • 

He  thought  he  had,  and  he  had  perhaps  in  fact,  arrived  at  the  truth 
of  life  and  of  human  philosophy,  and  he  had  finally  come  hardly  to  look 
at  anything  hut  the  sky,  the  only  thing  that  truth  can  see  from  the 
bottom  of  her  well.  Tins  did  not  hinder  him  from  multiplying  plans 
combinations,  scaffoldings,  projects  for  the  future.  In  this  condition  of 
reverie,  an  eye  which  could  have  looked  into  Marius'  bouI  would  have 
been  dazzled  by  its  purity.  Tn  fact,  were  it  given  to  ouf  eye  of  flesh  to 
see  into  the  consciences  of  others,  we  should  judge  a  man  much  more 
surely  from  what  he  dreams  than  from  what  he  thinks.  There  is  will  * 
in  the  thought,  there  is  none  in  the  dream.     The  dream,  which  is  com- 


* 
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pletcly  spontaneous}  takes  and  keeps,  even  in  the  gigantic  and  the  ideal, 
the  form  of  our  mind.  Nothing  springs  more  directly  and  more  sincerely 
from  the  bottom  of  our  souls  than  our  unreflected  and  indefinite  aspira- 
tions towards  the  splendors  of  destiny.  In  these  aspirations,  much  more 
than  in  ideas  which  are  combined,  studied,  and  compared,  we  can  lind 
the  true  character  of  each  man.  Our  chinnoras  are  what  most  resemble 
ourselves.  Each  one  dreams  the  unkuown  and  the  impossible  according 
to  his  own  nature. 

Towards  the  middle  of  this  year  18:11,  the  old  woman  who  waited 
upon  Marius  told  hi  in  that,  his  neighbors,  the  wretched  Jondrette  fam- 
ily, were  to  be  turned  into  the  street.  Marius,  who  passed  almost  all 
his  days  out  of  doors,  hardly  knew  that  he  had  any  neighbors.  "  Why 
are  they  turned  out?"  said  he.  "Because  they  do  not  pay  their  rent; 
they  owe  for  two  quarters."  "  How  much  is  that  ''.  "  "  Twenty  francs," 
said  the  old  woman.  Marios  had  thirty  francs  in  reserve  in  a  drawer. 
u  Here,"  said  he,  to  the  old  woman,  "  there  are  twenty-five  francs.  Pay 
fur  these  poor  people,  give  them  five  francs,  and  do  not  tell  them  that  it 
is  from  me." 


THE  CONJUNCTION  OF  TWO  STARS. 

i. 

the  nicknamk:  mod?:  of  formation  of  family  names. 

Marius  was  now  a  fine-looking  young  man,  of  medium  height,  with 
heavy  jet-black  hair,  a  high  intelligent  brow,  large  and  passionate  nos- 
trils, a  frank  and  calm  expression,  and  an  indescribable  souk  thing  beam- 
ing from  every  feature,  which  was  at  once  lofty,  thoughtful  and  inno- 
cent- His  profile,  all  the  lines  of  which  were  rounded,  but  without  loss 
of  strength,  possessed  that  Germanic  gentleness  which  has  made  its  way 
into  French  physiognomy  through  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  aud  that  entire 
absence  of  angles  which  rendered  the  @ioambri  so  recognisable  among 
the  Romans,  and  which  distinguishes  the  leonine  from  the  aquiline  race, 
lie  was  at  that  season  of  life  at  which  the  miud  of  men  who  think,  is 
made  up  in  nearly  equal  proportions  of  depth  and  simplicity.  In  a  diffi- 
cult situation  he  possessed  all  the  essentials  of  stupidity;  another  turn 
of  the  screw,  and  he  could  become  sublime.  His  manners  were  reserved, 
cold,  polished,  far  from  free.  But  as  his  mouth  was  very  pleasant,  his 
lips  the  reddest  and  his  teeth  the  whitest  in  tho  world,  his  smile  cor- 
rected the  severity  of  his  physiognomy.  At  certain  moments  there  was 
a  strange  contrast  between  this  chaste  brow  and  this  voluptuous  smile. 
His  eye  was  small,  his  look  great. 

At  the  time  of  his  most  wretched  poverty,  he  noticed  that  girls  turned 
when  he  passed,  and  with  a  deathly  feeling  in  his  heart  he  fled  or  hid 
himself.     He  thought  they  looked  at  him  on  account  of  his  old  clothes, 
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and  that  they  were  laughing  at  him ;  the  truth  is,  that  they  looked  at 
him  because  of  his  graceful  appearance,  and  that  they  dreamed  over  it. 

This  wordless  misunderstanding  between  him  and  the  pretty  girls  he 
met,  had  rendered  him  hostile  to  society.  Tie  attached  himself  to  none, 
for  the  excellent  reason  that  he  fled  before  all.  Thus  he  lived  without 
aim — like  a  beast,  said  Courfeyrac. 

There  were,  however,  in  all  the  immensity  of  creation,  two  women 
from  whom  Marias  never  fled,  and  whom  he  did  not  at  all*  avoid.  In- 
deed he  would  have  been  very  much  astonished  had  anybody  told  him 
that  they  were  women.  One  was  the  old  woman  with  the  beard,  who 
swept  his  room,  arwd  who  gave  Courfeyrac  an  opportunity  to  say  :  "As 
his  servant  wears  her  beard,  Marias  does  not  wear  his."  The  other  was 
a  little  girl  that  he  saw  very  often,  and  that  he  never  looked  at. 

For  more  than  a  year  Marias  had  noticed  in  a  retired  walk  of  the  Lux- 
embourg, the  walk  which  barders  the  parapet  of  the  P6piniere,  a  man 
and  a  girl  quite  young,  nearly  always  sitting  side  by  side,  on  the  same 
seat,  at  the  most  retired  end  of  the  walk,  near  the  Rue  de  l'Ouest. 
Whenever  that  chance  which  controls  the  promenades  of  men  whose  eye 
is  turned  within,  led  Marios  to  this  walk,  and  it  was  almost  every  day, 
he  found  this  couple  the.re. .  The  man  might  be  sixty  years  old;  he 
seemed  sad  and  serious;  his  whole  person  presented  the  robust  but  wea- 
ried appearance  of  a  soldier  retired  from  active  service.  Had  he  worn  a 
decoration,  Marias  would  have  said  :  it  is  an  old  officer.  His  expression 
was  kind,  but  it  did  not  invite  approach,  and  he  never  returned  a  look. 
He  wore  a  blue  coat  and  pantaloons^  and  a  broad-brimmed  hat,  which 
always  appeared  to  be  new;  a  black  cravat,  and  Quaker  linen,  that  is  to 
say,  brilliantly  white,  but  of  coarse  texture.  .  A  grisette  passing  near 
him  one  day,  said  :  There  is  a  very  nice  widower.  His  hair  was  perfectly 
white. 

The  first  time  the  young  girl  that  accompanied  him  sat  down  on  the 
8eat  which  they  seemed  to  have  adopted,  she  looked  like  a  girl  of  about 
thirteen  or  fourteen,  puny  to  the  extent  of  being  almost  ugly,  awkward, 
insignificant,  yet  promising,  perhaps,  to  have  rather  fine  eyes.  But  they 
were  always  looking  about  with  a  disagreeable  assurance.  She  wore  the 
dress,  at  once  aged  and  childish,  peculiar  to  the  convent  school-girl,  an 
ill-fitting  garment  of  coarse  black  merino.  They  appeared  to  be  father 
and  daughter. 

For  two  or  three  days  Marius  scrutinized  this  old  man,  who  was  not 
yet  an  aged  man,  and  this  little  girl,  not  yet  a  woman";  then  he  paid  no 
more  attention  to  them.  For  their  part  they  did  not  even  seem  to  see 
him.  They  talked  with  each  other  peacefully,  and  with  indifference  to 
all  else.  The  girl  chatted  incessantly  and  gaily.  The  old  man  spoke 
lit'le,  and  at  times  looked  upon  her  with  an  unutterable  expression  ot 
fatherliuess. 

Mariufl  had  acquired  a  sort  of  mechanical  habit  of  promenading  on 
this  walk.  He  always  found  them  there.  It  w.#  usually  thus  :  Marina 
would  generally  reach  the  walk  at  the  end  opposite  their  scat,  promenade 
the  whole  length  of  it,  paasiag  before  them,  then  return  to  the  end  by 
which  he  entered,  and  m  on.  Re  performed  this  turn  five  or  six  times 
in  his  pr  ind  this  promenade  five  or  six  times  a  week,  but  they 

and   he  had  never  come  to  exchange  bows.     This  man   and  this  young 
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girl,  though  they  appeared,  and  perhaps  because  they  appeared  to  avoid 
observation,  had  naturally  excited  the  attention  of  the  five  or  six  stu- 
dents, who,  from  time  to  time,  took  their  promenades  along  the  Pepin- 
iere;  the  studious  after  their  lecture,  the  others  after  their  game  of  bil- 
liards. Couifeyrac,  who  belonged  to  the  latter,  had  noticed  them  flit  some 
time  or  other,  but  finding  the  girl  homely,  had  very  quickly  and  carefully 
avoided  them.  He  had  fled  like  a  Parthian,  launching  a  nick  name  be- 
hind him.  «Struck  especially  by  the  dress  of  the  little  girl  and  the  hair 
(if  the  old  man,  he  had  named  the  daughter  Maderhriselle  Lanoirt 
[Black,']  and  the  father  Monsieur  Leblanc  [White\;  and  so,  as  nobody 
knew  them  otherwise,  iu  the  absence  of  a  name,  this  surname  had  bo- 
come  fixed.  The  students  said  :  "Ah  !  Monsieur  Leblanc  is  at  his  seat  !■' 
and  Marius,  like  the  rest,  had  found  it  convenient  to  call  this  unkuowa 
gentleman  M.  Leblanc. 

We  shall  do  as  they  did,  and  say  M.  Leblanc  for  the  convenience  of 
this  story. 

Marius  saw  them  thus  nearly  every  day  at  the  same  hour  during  the 
first  year.  He  found  the  man  very  much  to  his  liking,  but  the  girl 
rather  disagreeable.  -  # 


II. 

LUX    FACTA   EST. 

The  second  year,  at  the  precise  point,  of  this  history  to  which  the 
reader  has  arrived,  it  so  happened  that  Marius  broke  off  this  habit  of 
going  to  the  Luxembourg,  without  really  knowing  why  himself,  and  there 
were  nearly  six  mouths  during  which  he  did  not  set  foot  there  in  his  walk. 
At  last  he  went  back  there  again  one  day;  it  was  a  serene  summer 
morning,  Marius  was  as  happy  as  one  always  is  when  the  weather  is  fine. 
It  seemed  to  him  as  if  he  had  in  his  heart  all  the  bird  songs  which  he 
heard,  and  all  the  bits  of  blue  sky  which  he  saw  through  the  trees. 

He  went  straight  to  "his  walk,"  and  as  soon  as  he  reached  it,  he  saw, 
still  on  the  same  seat,  this  well  known  pair.  When  he  came  near  them, 
however,  he  saw  that  it  was  indeed  the  same  man,  but  it  seemed  to  him 
that  it  was  no  longer  the  same  girl.  The  woman  whom  he  now  saw, 
was  a  noble,  beautiful  creature,  with  all  the  most  bewitching  outlines  of 
woman,  at  the  precise  moment  at  which  they  arc  yet  combined  with  all 
the  most  charming  graces  of  childhood — that  pure  and  fleeting  moment 
which  can  only  be  translated  by  these  two  words,  sweet  fifteen.  ISeau*- 
fciful  chestnut  hair,  shaded  with  veins  of  gold,  a  brow  which  seemed  chis- 
elled marble,  cheeks  which  seemed  made  of  roses,  a  pale  incarnadine,  a 
flushed  whiteness,  an  exquisite  mouth,  whence  came  a  smile- like  a  gleam 
of  sunshine,  and  a  voice  like  music,  a  head 'which  Raphael  would  have 
given  to  Mary,  or  a  n«ck  which  Jean  Goujon  would  have  given  to  Ve- 
nus. And  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  this  ravishing  form,  the 
nose  was  not  beautiful,  it  was  pretty;  neither  straight  nor  curved,  neither 
Italian  nor  Greek;  It  was  the  Parisian  nose  ;  that  is,  something  spright- 
ly, fine,  irregular, .and  pure,  the  despair  of  painters  and  the  charm  of 
poets. 
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When  Marins  passed  Dear  her,  he  could  not  see  her  eyes,  which  were 
fil ways  cast  down.  He  saw  only  her  long  chestnut  lashes,  eloquent  of 
mystery  and  modesty.  Jiut  that  did  not  prevent  the  beautiful  girl  from 
sniliug  as  she. listened  to  the  white-haired  man  who  was  speaking  to  her, 
and  nothing  was  so  transporting  as  this  maidenly  smile  with  these  down- 
cast eyes. 

At  the  first  instant  Marias  thought  it  was  another  daughter  of  the 
same  man,  a  sister  doubtless  of  her  whom  he  had  seen  before.  But  when 
the  invariable  habit  of  his  promenade  led  him"  for  the  second  lime  near 
the  seal,  and  he  had  looked  at  her  attentively,  he  recognised  that  she 
was  the  same.  In  six  mouths  the  little  girl  had  become  a  woman  ;  that 
was  all.  Nothing  is  more  frequent  than  this  phenomenon.  There  is  a 
moment  when  girls  bloom  out  in  a  twinkling,  and  become  roses  all  at 
once.     Yesterday  we  left  them  children,  tS-day  we  find  them  dangerous. 

She  had  not  only  grown  ;  she  had  become  idealized.  As  three  April 
days  are  enough  for  certain  trees  to  put  on  a  covering  of  flowers,  so  six 
months  had  been  enough  for  her  to  put  on  her  mantle  of  beauty. 

We  sometimes  see  people,  poor  and  mean,  who  seem  to  awaken^  pass 
sudden!}7  from'  indigence  to  luxury,  incur  expenses  of  all  sorts,  and  be- 
come all  at  once  splendid,  prodigal  and  magnificent.  That  comes  from 
interest  received;  yesterday  was  pay-day.  The  young  girl  had  received 
her  dividend. 

And  then  she  was  no  longer  the  school-girl  with  her  plush  hat,  her 
merino  dress,  her  shapeless  shoes,  and  her  red  hands;  taste  had  come 
to  her  with  beauty.  She  was  a  woman  well  dressed,  with  a  sort  of  sim- 
ple and  rich  elegance  without  aDy  particular  style.  She  wore  a  dress  of 
black  damask,  a  mantle  of  the  same,  and  a  white  crape  hat.  Her  white 
gloves  showed  the  delicacy  of  her  hand  which  played  with  the  Chinese 
ivory  handle  of  her  parasol,  and  her  silk  boot  betrayed  the»smallncss  of 
her  foot.  When  you  passed  near  her,  her  whole  toilet  exhaled  the  pen- 
etrating fragrauce  of  youth.  As  to  the  man,  he  was  still  the  same. 
The  second  time  that  Maiius  came  near  her,  the  young  girl  raised  her 
eyes  ;  they  were  of  a  deep  celestial  blue,  but  in  this  veiled  azure  was 
nothing  yet  beyond  the  look  of  a  child.  She  looked  at  Marius  with  in- 
difference, as  she  would  have  looked  at  any  little  monkey  playing  under 
the  sycamores,  or  the  marble  vase  which  cast  its  shadow  over  the  bench; 
and    Marius  also  continued  his  promenade   thinking  of  something  else. 

lie  passed  four  or  five  times  more  by  the  seat  where  the  young  girl 
was,  without  even  turning  his  eyes  towards  her.  On  the  following  d:»ys 
he  came  as  usual  to  the  Luxembourg;  as  usual  he  found  "  the  father 
and  daughter"  there,  but  he  paid  no  attention  to  them.  He  thought 
no  more  of  this  girl  now  that  she  was  handsome,  than  he  had  thought 
of  her  when  she  was  homely.  He  passed  very  near  the  bench  on  which 
she  sat,  because  that  was  his  habit. 
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III. 
EFFECT    OF    SPRING. 

One  day  the  air  was  mild,  the  Luxembourg  was  flooded  with  sunshine 
and  shadow,  the  sky  was  as  clear. as  if  the  angels  had  washed  it  in  the 
morning  the  sparrows  were  twittering  in  the  depths  of  the  oheanat 
trees,  Marias  had  opened  his  whole  soul  to  nature,  he  was  thinking  of 
nothing  he  was  living  and  breathing,  he  passed  near  this  seat,  the  young 
"irl  raised  her  eyes,  their  glances  met.  ,  But  what  was  there  now  in  the 
glance  of  the  young  girl  ?  Marius  could  not  have  told.  There  was 
nothing,  and  there  was  everything.  It  was  a  strange  flash.  £he  cast 
down  her  eyes,  and  he  continued  on  his  way.  What  he  had  seen  was 
not  the  simple,  artless  eye  oU  a  child;  it-was  a  mysterious  abjss,  half- 
opened,  then  suddenly  closed.  There  is  a  time  when  every  young  girl 
lcoks  thus.     Woe  to  him  upon  whom  she  looks! 

This  first,  glance  of  a  soul  which  does  not  yet  know  itself  is  like  the 
dawn  in  the  sky.  It  is  the  awakening  of  something  radiant  and  un- 
known. Nothing  can  express  the  dangerous  charm  of  this  unlooked  for 
gleam  which  suddenly  suffuses  adorable  mysteries,  and  which  is  made 
up  of  all  the  innocence  of  the  present,  and  of  all  the  passion  of  the  fu- 
ture. It  is  a  kind  of  irresolute  lovingness  which  is  revealed  by  chance, 
and  which  is  waiting.  It  is  a  snare  which  Innocence  unconsciously 
spreads,  and  in  which  she  catches  hearts  without  intending  it,  and  with- 
out knowing  it.  It  is  a  maiden  glancing  lrke  a  woman.  It  is  rare  that 
deep  reverie  is  not  born  of  this  glance  wherever  it  may  fall.  All  that  is 
pure,  and  all  that  is  vestal,  is  concentrated  in  this  celestial  and  mortal 
glance,  which  more  than  the  most  studied  ogling  of  the  coquette,  has 
the  made  power  of  suddenly  forcing  into  bloom  in  the  depths  of  a 
heart,  this  flower  of  the  shade  full  of'  perfumes  and  poisons,  which  is 
called  love.     ♦ 

At  night,  on  retiring  to  hi,s  garret,  Marius  cast  a  look  upon  his  dress, 
and  for  the  first  time  perceived  that  he  had  the  slovenliness,  the  inde- 
cency, and  the  unheard  of  stupidity,  to  promenade  the  Luxembourg 
with  his  "  every  day"  suit,  a  hat  broken  near  the  band,  coarse  team- 
sters' boots,  black  pantaloons  shiny  at  the  knees,  and  a  black  coat  thread- 
bare at  the  elbows. 


IV. 

COMMENCEMENT   OF   A   GREAT   DISTEMPER. 

The  next  day,  at  the  usual,  hour,  Marius  took  from  his  closet,  his 
new  coat,  his  new  pantaloons,  his  new  hat,  his  new  boots;  he  dressed 
himself  in  this  panoply  complete,  put  on  his  gloves,,  prodigious  prodi- 
gality, and  went  to  the.  Luxembourg. 

On  the  way,  he  met  Courfeyrac,  and  pretended  not  to  see  him.  Cour- 
feyrac,  on  his  return  home,  said  to  his  friends :  "  I  have  just  met  Ma- 
rius's  new  hat  and  coat,  with  Marius  inside.  Probably  he  was  going  to 
an  examination.     He  looked  stupid  enough." 
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On  reaching  the  Luxembourg,  Mari.ua  took  a  turn  round  the  fountain, 
and  looked  at  the  swans  ;  then  he  remained  a  long  time  in  contempla- 
tion before  a  statue,  the  head  of  which  was  black  with  moss,  and  which 
was  minus  a  hip.  Near  the  fountain  was  a  big-bellied  bourgeois  of  for- 
ty, holding  a  little  boy  of  live  by  the  hand,  to  whom  he  was  saying: 
"Beware  of  extremes,  my  son.  Keep  thyself  equally  distant  from  des- 
potism and  from  anarchy."  Marias  listened  to  this  good  bourgeois. 
Then  he  took  another  turn  round  the  fountain.  •Finally,  he  went  towards 
"his  walk;"  slowly,  and  as  if  with  regret.  One  would  have  said  that 
he  was  at  once  compelled  to  go  and  prevented  from  going.  He  was  un- 
conscious of  all  this,  and  thought  he  w;is  doing  as  be  did  every  day. 

Whwi  he  entered  the  walk  he  saw  M.  Leblanc  and  the  young  gifl  at 
the  other  end  '"on  their  seat."  lie  buttoned  his  coat,  stretched  it  down 
that  .there  might  bo  no  wrinkles,  noticed  with  some  complaisance  the 
lustre  of  his  pantaloons,  and  marched  upon  the  seat.  There  was  some- 
thing of  attack  in  this  march,  and  certainly  a  desire  'of  conquest.  I 
say,  then,  he  marched  upon  the  seat,  as  I  would  say:  Hannibal  marched 
upon  Rome. 

Beyond  this,  there  was  nothing  which  was  not  mechanical  in  all  his 
movements,  and  he  had'in  no  wise  interrupted  the  customary  pre-occupa- 
liops  of  bis  mind  and  his  labor.  He  had  a  sharp  singing  sound  iu  his 
ear.  While  approaching  the  seat,  he  was  smoothing  the  wrinkles  out  of 
his  coat,  and  his  eyes  were  fixed  ou  the  young  girl.  ,  It  seemed  to  him 
as  though  she  filled  the  whole  extremity  of  the  walk  with  a  pale,  bluish 
light. 

As  he  drew  nearer,  his  step  became  slower  and  slower.  At  some  dis- 
tance from  the  seat,  lung  bef'orc*he  had  reached  the  end  of  the  walk,  he 
stopped,  and  he  did  not  himself  know  how  it  happened,  but  he  turned 
back.  He  did  not  even  say  to  himself  that  he  would  not  go  to  the  end. 
It  was  doubtful  if  the  young  girl  could  see  him  so  far  off,  and  notice  his 
fine  appearance  in  his  new  suit.  However,  he  held  himself  very  straight, 
so  that  he  might  look  well,  iu  case  anybody  who  was  behind  should  hap-# 
pen  to  notice  him. 

He  reached  the  opposite  end  and  then  returned,  and  this  time  he  ap- 
proached a  little  nearer  to  the  seat.  He#ven  came  to  within  about  three 
trees  of  it,  but  there  he  felt  an  indescribable  lack  of  power  to  go  fur- 
ther, and  he  hesitated.  lie  thought  he  had  seen  the  young  girl's  face 
bent  towards  him.  Still  he  made  a  great  and  manly  effort,  conquered 
his  hesitation,  and  continued  his  advance.  In  a  few  seconds,  he  was 
passing  before  the  seat,  erect  and  firm,  blushing  to  his  ears,  without 
daring  to  cast  a  look  to  the  right  or  the  left,  and  with  hi-*  hand  in  his 
coat  like  a  statesman.  At  the  moment  he  passed  under  the  guns  of  the 
fortress,  he  felt  a  frightful  palpitation  of  the  hoart.  She  wore,  as  on 
the  previous  day,  her  damask  dress  and  her  crape  bat.  He  heard  the 
sound  of  an  ineffable  voice,  which  might  be  "her  voice."  She  was 
talking  quietly.  She  wtfa  very  pretty.  He  felt  it,  though  he  made  no 
effort  to  see  her.  "She  could  not,  however,"  thought  he,  "  but  have 
6omc  esteem  and  consideration  for  me,  if  she  knew  that  I  was  the  real 
author  of  the  dissertation  on  Mar.  I  I  m  de  la  It  n  la,  which  Mon- 
sieur Francois  de  Neufehatcau  has  put,  as  his  own,  at  the  beginning  of 
his  edition  of  Wl  Bias!" 
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He  passed  the  scat,  went  to  the  end  of  the  walk,  which  was  quite 
near,  then  turned  and  passed  again  before  the  beautiful  girl.  This  time, 
bfl  was  very  pale.  Indeed,  ha  was  experiencing  nothing  that. was  not 
very  disagreeable.     He  walked  away  fro  n  tl  si  1  from  the  young 

girl,  and  although  his  back  was  turned,  he  imagined  that  she  was  look- 
ing at  him,  and  that  made  him  stumble.  He  made  DO  effort  to  approach 
the  seat  again,  he  >st  ipped  midway  of  the  walk,  and  sat  down  there — a 
thing  which  he  U£Ver  did — casting  many  Bide  glances,  and  thinking,  in 
the  most  indistinct  depths  of  his  mind,  that  after  all  it  must  be  difficult 
for  persons  whose  while  hat  and  black  dress  he  admired,  to  be  absolute- 
ly insensible  to  his  glossy  pantaloons  and  his  new  coat. 

At  the  end  of  a  quarter  of  au  hour,  he  rose,  as  if  to  recommence  his 
walk  towards  this  Beat,  which  was  encircled  by  a  halo  He,  however, 
stood  silent  and  motionless.  Ppr  the  first  time  in  fifteen  months,  he  said 
to  himself,  that  this  gent  Ionian,  who  sat  there  every  day  with  his  daughter, 
had  undoubtedly  noticed  him,  and  probably  thought  his  assiduity  very 
strange.  For  the  first  time,  also,  he  felt  a  certain  irreverence  in  desig- 
nating this  unknown  man,  even  in  the  silence  of  his  thought,  by  the 
nickname  of  M.  Leblanc. 

He  remained  thus  for  some  minutes  with  his  head  down  tracing  de- 
signs on  the  ground  with  a  little  stick  which  he  had  in  his  hand.  Then 
ho  turned  abruptly  away  from  the  seat,  away  from  Monsieur  Leblaniand 
his  daughter,  and  went  home.  That  day  he  forgot  to  go  to  dinner.  At 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  he  discovered  it,  arid  as  it  was  too  late  to  go 
down  to  the  Hue  Saint  Jacques,  "  no  matter,"  said  he,  and  he  ate  a 
piece  of  -bread. 

lie  did  not  retire  until  he  had  carefully  brushed  and  folded   his  coat. 


V. 

SUNDRY   THUNDERBOLTS    FALL    UPON    MA'AM    ROUUON. 

Next  day,  Ma'am  Hougon — thus  Courfeyrac  designated  the  old  por- 
tress-landlady of  the  (lorboau  %nement  —  Ma'am  Bougon  was  Btnpefied 
with  astonishment  to  see  Monsieur  Marius  go  out  again  with  his  new 
coat. 

He  went  again  to  the  Luxembourg,  hut  did  not  get  beyond  his  seat 
midway  of  the  walk.  He  sat  down  there  as  on  tho#day  previous,  gazing 
from  a  distance  and  seeing  distinctly  the  while  hat,  the  black  dress,  and 
especially  the  bluish  light  He  did  do!  stir  from"  the  seat,  and  did  not 
go  home  until  .the  gates  of  the  Luxembourg  were  shut.  He  did  not  see 
Monsieur  Leblauc  and  his  daughter  retire.  He  concluded  from  that 
that  they  left  the  garden  by  the  gate  on  the  Hue  de  l'Ouest.  Later, 
some  weeks  afterwards,  when  be  thought  of  it,  he  could  not  remember 
where  he  had  dined  that  night. 

The  next  day,  for  the  third  time,  Ma'am  ISougon  was  thunderstruck. 
Majius  went  out  with  his  new  suit.  "Three  days  running!"  she 
exclaimed:  iShc  made  an  attempt  to  follow  him,  but  Marius  walked 
briskly  ami  with  immense  strides ;  it  wis  a  hippopotamus  undertaking 
to  catch  a  chamois.     In  two  minutes  she  lost  sight  of  him,  and  came 
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back  out  of  breath,  three  quarters  choked  by  her  asthma,  and  furious. 
"The  silly  fellow,"  she  muttered,  "  to  put  on  his  handsome  clothes 
every  day,  and  make  people  run  like  that !"  Marius  had  gone  to  the 
Luxembourg. 

The  young  girl  was  there  with  Monsieur  Leblanc.  Marius  approached 
as  near  as  he  could,  seeming  to  be  reading  a  book,  but  he  was  still  very 
far  off;  then  he  returned  and  sat  down  on  his  seat,  where  he  spent  four 
hours  watching  the  artless  little  sparrows  as  they  hopped  along  the 
walk;  they  seemed  to  him  to  be  mocking  him. 

Thus  a  fortnight  rolled  away.  Marius  went  to  the  Luxembourg,  no 
longer  to  promenade,  but  to  sit  down,  always  in  the  same  place,  and 
without  knowing  why.  Oooe  there,  he  did  not  stir.  Every  morning 
he  put  on  his  new  suit,  not  to  be  conspicuous,  and  he  began  again  the 
next  morning. 

She  was  indeed  of  a  marvellous  beauty.  The  only  remark  which 
could  be  made,  that  would  resemble  a  criticism,  is  that  the  contradiction 
between  her  look,  which  was  sad,  and  her  smilf,  which  was  joyous,  gave' 
to  her  countenance  something  a  little  wild,  which  produced  this  effect, 
that  at  certain  moments  this  sweet  face  became  strange  without  ceasing 
to  be  charming. 


VI. 

TAKEN    PRISONER. 

On  one  of  the  last  days  of  the  second  week,  Marius  was  as  usual 
sitting  on  his  seat,  holding  in  his  hand  an  open  book  of  which  he  had 
not  turned  a  leaf  for  two  hours.  Suddenly  he  trembled.  A  great  event 
was  commencing  at  the  end  of  the  walk.  Monsieur  Leblanc  and  his 
daughter  had  left  their  seat,  the  daughter  had  taken  the  arm  of  the 
fetb.er,  and  they  were  coming  slowly  towards  the  middle  of  the  walk 
where  Marius  was.  Marius  closed  his  book,  then  he  opened  it,  then  he 
made  an  attempt  to  read.  He  trembled.  The  halo  was  Coming  straight 
towards  him,  "0  dear  !"  thought  lie,  "I  shall  not  have  "time  to  take 
an  attitude."  However,  the  man  with  the  white  hair  and  the  young 
girl  were  advancing.  It  seemed  to  him  that  it  would  last  a  century, 
and  that  it  was  ouly  a  second.  "What  are  they  coming  by  here  fori"' 
he  asked  himself.  "What!  is  she  going  to  pass  this  plate  !  Are  her 
feet  to  press  this  ground  in  this  walk,  but  a  step  from  me?"  He  was 
overwhelmed,  he  would  gladly  have  been  very  handsome,  he  would  «hdly 
have  worn  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  He  heard  the  gentle  and 
measured  sound  of  their  steps  approaching.  If*'  imagined  that  Mon- 
sieur Leblanc  was  hurling  angry  looks  npnn  him.  "I-  lie  going  to 
speak  to  me?  thought  he.  Se  bowed  his  head;  when  he  raised  it  they 
were  quite  near  him.  The  young  girl  passed,  and  in  passing  she  looked 
at  him.  She  looked  at  him  steadily,  with  a  sweet  and  thoughtful  look 
which  made  Marius  tremble  froln  bead  to  foot.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
she  reproached  him  for  having  been  so  long  without  coming  to  her,  and 
that  she  said  :  "It  is  I  who  come/'  Marius  was  bewildered  by  these 
eyes  full  of  flasbing  light  and  fathomless  abysses. 
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I'     felt  as  though  his  brain  were  on  fire.     She  had  eome  to  him,  what 
ioess !     And  then,  how  she  had  looked  at  him!     She  seemed  more 
itiful  than  she  bad  e^  led   before.     Beautiful  with  a  beauty 

whicfe  combined  all  of  the  woman  with  all  of  the  angel,  a  beauty  which 
would  have  made  Petrarch  sing  and  Dante  kneel,  lie  felt  :.-  thougD  be 
I  -  swimming  in  the  deep  blur  .--ley.  At  the  same  time  he  was  horribly 
disconcerted,  because  he  had  a  little  dust,  on  his  boot-.  He  felt  sure 
that  she  hid  s -en  hi-  boots  i'.i  this  condition. 

!!••  followed  her  with  his  eyes  till   si  m  d,  then  be  begat, 

walk  in  Luxembourg  like  a  madman.  It  is  probable  that  at  times  he 
laughed,  alone  as  he  was,  and  Bppke  aloud.  He  was  bo  strange  and 
dreamy  when  I  hild's  nurses  that  i ■•.  thought  he  was  in 

love  with  her.  Be  went  out  of  the  Luxembourg  to  find  her  again  in 
t  He  met  Courfeyrac  under  the  arches-of  the  Odeon,  and  said  : 
"  Come  and  dine  with  me."  They  went  to  R  inss  au's  and  Bpent  six 
francs.  Marius  ate  like  an  ogre,  li  ■  g  ive  six  sous  to  the  waiter.  At 
dessert  he 'Said  te  Courfeyrac;  "Have  you  read  the  pap6r?  What 
a  fine  speech  Audry  de  Puyraveau  has  made  !"  lie  was  desperately  in 
love. 

Aft  r  dinner  he  said  to  Courfeyrac,  "Qome  to  the  theatre  with  me." 
Thej  went  to  the  Port"  Saint  Martin  !•  in  L' Auberge  des* 

Adrett.  Marina  was  hugely  amused.     At  the  game  time  1.  >till 

more  strange  and  incomprehensible.    Oo  leaving  the  theatre,  he  refut 
to  look  at  the  garter  of  a  little  milliner  who  was  crossing  a  gutter,  and 
when  Courfeyrac  said  :   "  /  would  nfii  object  to   putting  that  woman  in 
my  collection"  it. almost  horrified  him. 

Oourfeyao  invited  him  to  breakfast  next  morning  at  the  Cafe  Vol- 
taire. Marius  went  and  ate  still  more  than  the  day  before.  He  was  very 
thoughtful  and  yet  very  gny.  One  would  have  said  that  he  seized  upon 
all  possible  occasions  to  burst  out  laughing.  To  every  country-fellow 
who  was  introduced  to  him  be  gave  a  tender  embrace.  ''  He  is  a  comical 
fellow  !"  said  Courfeyrac,  aside  to  Jean  I'rouvairc.  tl2$o,"  replied  .Jean 
Prouvaire,  "  he  is  serious."  He  was  serious,  indeed.  Marius  was  in, 
this  first  vehement  and  fascinating  period  iu  which  the  grand  passion 
commences  One  glance*  had  done  all  that.  When  the  mine  is  loaded, 
and  the  match  i-  ready,  nothing  is  simpler.  A  glance  is  a  spark.  It  was 
all  over  with  him.  Marius  loved  a  woman.  His  destiny  was  entering  upon 
the  unknown. 

The  glances  of  women  are  like  certain  apparently  peaceful  but  really  « 
formidable  machines.  You  pass  them  every  day  quietly,  with  impunity, 
and  without  suspicion  of  danger  There  comes  h  moment  when  you  for- 
get  even  that  'hey  are  there.  You  come  .and  go,  you  muse,  and  talk, 
and  laugh.  .Suddenly  you  feel  that  you  are  seized  !  It  is,  done.  The 
wheels  have  caught  you,  the  glance  has  captured  you.  It  has  taken  you, 
no  matter  how  or  where,  by  any  portion  whatever  of  your  thought  which 
was  trailing)  through  any  absence  of  mind.  -You  are  lost.  You  will  be 
drawn  in  entirely.  A  train  of  mysterious  fprpes  has  gained  possession 
of  you.  You  struggle  in  vain.  No  Ifumau  succor  is  possible.  You 
will  be  drawn  down  from  wheel  to  wheel,  from  anguish  to  anguish,. from 
torture  to  torture.  Y'ou,  your  mind,  your  fortune,  your  future,  your  soul ; 
and  you  will  not  escape  from  the  terrible  machine,  until,  according  as  . 
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you  are  in  the  power  of  a  malevolent  nature,  or  a  noble  heart,  you  shall 
be  disfigured  by  shame  or  transfigured  by  love. 


VII. 

ADVENTURES    OF    THE    LETTER    U    ABANDONED    TO    CONJECTURE. 

Isolation,  separation  from  all  things,  pride,  independence,  a  taste 
for  nature,  lack  of  every  day  material  activity,  life  in  one's  self,  the  secret 
struggles  of  chastity,  andean  ectasy  of  good  will  towards  the  whole  crea- 
tion, had  prepared  Marius  for  this  possession  which  is  called  love.  His 
worship  for  his  father  had  become  almost  a  religion,  and,  like  all  religion, 
had  retired  into  tue  depths  of  his  heart.  He  needed  something  above 
that.  Love  came.. 

.  A  whole  month  passed  .during  which  Marius  went  every  day  to  tho 
Luxembourg.  •  When  the  hour  came,  nothing  could  keep  him  away. 
"  He  is  out  at  service,"  said  Courfeyac.  Marius  lived  in  transports.  It 
is  certain  tint  the  young  girl  looked  at  him. 

He  finally  grew  bolder,  and  approached  nearer  to  the  seat.  However 
he  passed  before  it  no  more,  obeying  at  once  the  instinct  of  timidity 
and  the  instinct  of  prudence,  peculiar  to  lovers.  .  He  thought  it  better 
not  to  attract  the  "  attention  of  the  father."  He  formed  his  combinations 
of  stations  behind  trees  and  the  pedestals  of  statues,  with  consummate 
art,  so  as  to  be  seen  as  much  as  possible  by  the  young  girl  and  as  little  as 
possible  by  the  old  gentleman.  Sometimes  he  would  stand  for  half  an 
hour  motionless  behiud  some  Lconyias  or  Spartacus  with  a  book  in  his 
hands,  over  which  his  eyes,  timidly-  raised,  were  looking  for  the -young 
girl,  while  she,  for  her  part,  was  turning  her  charming  profile  towards, 
him,  suffused  with  a  smile.  While  yet  talking  in  the  most  natural  and 
quiet  ways  in  the  world  with  the  white-haired  man,  she  rested  upon 
Marius  all  the  dreams  of  a  maidenly  and  passionate  eye.  Ancient  and 
immemorial  art  which  Eve  knew  from  the  first  day  uf  the  world,  and 
which  every  woman  knows  from  the  first  of  her  life  !  Her  tongue  re- 
plied to  the  one  and  her  eyes  to  the  other. 

.We  must,  however,  suppose  that  M.  Lcblanc  perceived  something  of 
this  at  last,  for  often  when  Marius  came,  he  would  rise  and  begin  to 
promenade,  lie  had  left  their  accustomed  place,  and  had  taken  the  seat 
at  the  corner  end  of  the  walk,  near  the  Gladiator,  as  if  to  see  whether 
Marius  would  not  follow  them.  Marius  did  not  understand  it,  and  eom- 
mittcd  that  blunder.  "The  father"  began  to  be  less  punctual,  ami  did 
not  bring  "  his  daughter  "  every  day.  8  tm<  "i-ues  ho  came  alone.  Then 
Marius  did  not  stay.  Another  blunder.  Marius  took  no  note  of  these 
symptoms.  From  the  phase  of  timidity  he  had  passed,  a  natural  and 
•  inevitable  progress,  to  the  phase  of  blindness.  His  love  grew.  He 
dreamed  of  her  every  night.  And  then  there  came  to  him  a  goodjortunc 
for  which  he  had  not  even  hoped,  oil  upon  the  fire,  double  darkness  upon 
his  eyes.  One  night,  at. dusk,  he  found  on  the  seat,  Avhich  "  M.  Lc- 
blanc and  his  daughter "  had  just  left  a  handkerchief,  a  plain  hand- 
kerchief without  embroidery,  but  white,  fine,  and  which  appeared  to  him 
to  exhale  ineffable  odors.    He  seized  it  in  transport.     This  hankerchief 
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itfa   r.  p.  :   Marina  knew  nothing  of  this  bcantiful  girl, 
'   r    her  family,  nor  her  Dame,  nor  her  dwelling  :  these  two  1 
w.  r>  -'   thing   ha  had   caught  or   her,  -    upon 

which  he  began  straightway  to  bnild  hi9  castle.     It  was  evidently  her 
first  name.     Ursola,  thoogtfl  be,  what  a  sweet  name!     Ha  kissed  the 
Ikcrehief,  inhaled  its  perfume,  pal  it  ov<  .it  in  the  day-time, 

and  at  night  went  to  sleep  with  it  nil  his  lips  ••  I  feel  her  whole  soul 
in  it  I"  he  exclaimed      This  handkerchief  I   to  the  old  gcutle- 

man,  who  had  simply  li  t  it  fall  from  hie 

Uor  'li)  i  and  daj  -  after  this  piece  of  g I -fortune,  be  alwa 

at  the  Luxfinliuur.:  kissing  this  handkerchief  and  placing  it  on  his 
heart.  The  child  did  not  understand  tbia  at  all,  and  indicated  it  to  him 
him  by  signs,  whieh'.  he  did  not  perceive.  "0,  modesty  !"  said  Ma- 
rios. 


VIII. 

,ivi\   IBM   INVALIDJB8    KA1    BI   LUCKY. 

Sinr-o  we  have  pronounced  the  word  modesty,  and  since  wc  conceal 
nothing,  i  rer,  through  all  hia     sstasy, 

Ursula"  gave  him  rions  pang.    It  was  upon  one  of  the  days 

when  she  prevailed  upon  M.  Leblanc  to  leave  the  seat  and  to  promenade 
on  the  walk.  A  brisk  north-wind  waa  blowing,  which  Bwayed  the  tops 
of  the  plane  trees.  Father  and  daughter,  arm  ui  arm,  had  just  pa 
before  Marina'  seat.  Marios  had  risen  behind  them  and  was  following 
them  with  bis  eyes,  Bfl  tt  was  natural  that  he  should  iu  this  desperate 
situation  of  his  heart. 

Suddenly  a  gust  of  wind,  rather  more  lively  that  the  rest,  and  proba- 
bly intrusted  with  the  little  affairs  of  Spring,  flew  down  from  La  I'epi- 
.  rushed  upon  the  walk,  enveloped  the  yooni  L'.iil  in  a  transporting 
tremor  worthy  of  the  nymphs  of  Virgil  and  the  fauna  of  Theooritns,  and 
raised  her  skirt,  this  skirt  more  sacred  than  that  of  I -i s,  almost  to  the 
height  of  the  garter.  A  limb  of  exquisite  mould  was  sen.  Marias  saw 
it.    He  was  exasperated  and  furious. 

The  young  girl  had  put  down  her  dress  with  a  divinely  startled  move- 
no  nt.  bet  was  outraged  none  the  hss.  True,  ha  was  alone  in  the  walk. 
Hut  there  might  have  been  somebody  there.  And  if  any  had  been 
there!  Could  one  conceive  of  such  a  thing  ''.  What  she  had  done  was 
horrible!  Alas,  the  poor  child  had  done  nothing;  there  was  but  one 
culprit,  the  wind  ;  and  yet  Marius,  in  whom  all  the  Bartholo  which 
there  i-  in  Chcrubin  was  confusedly  trembling,  was  determined  to  be 
dissatisfied,  and  was  jealous  of  his  shadow.  »For  it  is  thus  that  is 
awakened  in  the  human  heart  and  imposed  upon  man,  even  unjustly, 
the  bitter  and  strange  jealousy  of  the  flesh  Besides,  and  throwing  thu 
jealousy  out  of  consideration,' there  was  nothing  that  was  agreeable  to  him 
in  the  sight  of  that  beautiful  limb;  the  white  stocking  of  the  first  wo- 
man that  came  along  would  have  given  him  more  pleasure.  When 
"  his  Ursula,"  reaching  the  end  of  the  walk,  returned  with  M.  Le- 
blanc, and  passed  before  the  seat  on  which  Marius  had  again  Bat  down, 
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Marius  threw  at  her  a  cross  and  cruel  look.  The,  young  trirl  slightly 
straightened  back,  with  that  elevation  of  the  eyelids,  which  says:  "Well, 
what  is  the  matter  with  him  ?  " 

That  was  "their  first  quarrel."  Marius  had  hardly  finished  this 
scene  with  her  when  somebody  came  down  the  walk.  It  was  an  Inva- 
lids very  much  bent,  wrinkled  and  pale  with  age,  in  the  uniform  of 
Louis  XV.,  with  the  little  oval  patch  of  red  cloth  with  crossed  swords 
on  his  back,  the  soldier's  Cross  of  St.  Louis,  and  decorated  also  by  a 
coat  sleeve  in  which  there  was  no  arm,  a  silver  chin,  and  a  wooden 
leg.  Marius  thought  he  could  discern  that  this  maa  appeared  to  be 
very  much  pleased.  It  seemed  to  him  even  that  the  old  cynic,  as  he 
hobbled  along  by  him,  had  addressed  to  him  a  very  fraternal  and  very, 
merry  wink,  as  if  by  some  chance  they  had  been  put  into  communication 
and  had  enjoyed  some  dainty  bit  of  good  fortune  together.  What  had 
he  seen  to  be  so  pleased,  this  relic  of  Mars'/  What  had  happened 
between  this  leg  of  wood  and  the  other?  Marius  had  a  paroxysm  of 
jealousy.  "  Perhaps  he  was  by  !"  said  he;  "  perhaps  he  saw  !"  And 
he  would  have  been  glad  to  exterminate  the  Invalide 

Time  lending  his  aid,  every  point  is  blunted.  This  anger  of  Marius 
against  "Ursula,"  however  just  and  proper  it  might  be,  passed  away. 
He  forgave  her  at  last :  bat  it  was  a  great  effort;  he  pouted  at  her  ttr.">. 
days.  Meanwhiloj  in  spite  of  all  that,  and  because  of  all  that,  his  pas- 
sion was  growing,  and  he  was  growiug  mad.  , 


IX. 
AN    ECLIPSE'. 

We  have  seen  how  Marius  discovered,  or  thought  he  discovered,  tli.it 
her  name  was  Ursula.  Hunger  comes  with  love.  To  know  thai  her 
nam.:  was  Ursula  had  been  much  ;  it  was  little.  In  three  er  four  w«  els 
Marius  had  devoured  this  piece  of  good  fortuue.  He  desirgd  another. 
He  wished  to. know  where  she  lived. 

lie   had    committed    one   blunder  in  failing  into  the  snare  of  t!' 
by  the  Gladiator.      He  had  committed  a  sceon  1  ]>y  not  remaining  at  the 
Luxembourg  when  Monsieur  Leblanc  came  there  alone.      lie  e  'ininitted 
a  third,  a  monstrous  one.      He  followed  " Ui 

She  lived  in  the  Hue  de  I'Ouest,  in  tbi  quented  part  of  it,  in 

a  new  three-story  house,  of  modest  appearance.     Prom   that   moi 
Marius  added  to   his  happiness  in  seeing  her  at  the   Luxembourg,  the 
happiness  of  following  her  home. 

11  is  hunger  increased.     He  knew  her  name,  her  first  name,  at 
the   charming   name,  the  real    name  of  a  woman;   he    knew  where  sho 
lived;   he  desired   to   know  who  she  Wat.     '  t  after   be  had    fol- 

lowed them  home,  and  seen  then  disappear  at  the  porte-cochere,  he 
entered  after  them,  and  said  boldly  to  the  porter:  "  Is  rt  the  gentle- 
man on  the  first  floor  who  baa  jost  come  in?"  u  No,"  answered  the 
porter.  u  It  is  the  gentleman  on  the  third."  Another  fact.  This  suc- 
cess made  Marius  still  bolder.  "  In  fl  asked.  "  Faith  !"  said 
the  porter,  "the  house  is  only  built  en  the  s'r vet."     "And  what  \*  this 
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**  He  lives  oo  hii  income,  Monsieur.     j\  very  kind  man, 

who  does   ■   great   deal  of  good  among  the  poor,  though   Dot  ri 

"What  is  bu  oan  o  otioaed  Marin-'     The  porter  raised  bis  bead, 

and  sai  i :     "  [a  Monsieur  a  detective?"     Marius  retin  i.  muab  abashed, 

till  in  great  trans]  irts.     II  n      ■•».     l."  thought 

••  I   know  thai   her  name  U  Ursula,  that  she  ia  the  daughter  of  ■ 

■  ntleman,  ami    (hat   Bhe   lives  there,  in  t lie  third    story,  in  the 

Roe 

v  ftfonsieur  Leblane  and  his  daughter  mad  horl  risit 

to  the  Luxembourg j  tiny  went  sway  while  i:  mad  daylight. 

Marius  followed  them  ii  Onest,  aa  waa  bid  custom,    On 

reaching  the  |  ere,  Monsieur  Leblane  passed   his  daughter  in, 

and   then  •  Dtering   himself,   turned  and    Lo 

steadilj  st  Marius.  The  day  after  that  they  did  not  come  to  the  Luzi  m- 
bourg,     Marius  waited  in  \:iin  all  day,  . 

At  nightfall  he  went  to  the  Rue  de  I'Ouest,  and  saw  a  light  in  tin 
windows  of  the  third  Btory.  lie  walked  beneath  these  windows  uutil 
the  light  was  put  out. 

The  next  day  nobody  at  the  Luxembourg.  Marius  waited  all  day, 
and  then  went  to  perform  bia  night  duty  under  the  windows.  That 
took  him  till  ten  o'clock  in  I  he  i  i  ning.  I  lis  dinner  took  care  of  itself 
Fever  supports. the  sick  man,  and  love  the  lover.     He  pa  k  in 

this  way.  •  Monsieur  Leblane  and  Ins  'laughter  appeared  at  the  Luxem- 
bourg no  more.  Marius  mado  melan  be  dared  not 
watch  the  port  during  tl  lie  limited  himself  %to  going 
at  night  to  gaze  upon  ill  ■  red  Ii  h  light  of  the  windows.  At  times  he 
saw  shadows  moving,  ami  bis  heart  beat  high. 

On  the  eighth  day  when  he  reached  the  bouse,  there  was  no  light  in 
windows.  "  What  1"  said  he,  '-the  kynp  is  not  yel  lighted.  But  yet 
it  is  dark.     Or  they  hai  out?"     He  waited  till  ten  o'clock:     Till 

midnight.  Till  one  o'clock  in  the  morning.  No  light  appeared  ia  the 
third  story  windows,  and  nobody  entered  the  house.  He  Went  away 
very  gloomj  .  , 

On  the  morrow — for  he  1  i v < •  1  only  from  morrow  to  .  there 

was  no  longer  any  to   lay,  80  to  sji«;ik,  to  him — on  the  morrow  be  found 

nobodi  at  the  Luxembourg,  he  waited  ;  at  dusk  be  went  to  ttie  lmu^c. 
No  light  in  the  windows ;  the  blinds  were  closed ;  the  third  story  was 

rely  dark.      Marius   knocked  at  the   porte-cochere;    went  in  and  said 

to  the  porter;  "-The  gentleman  of  the  third  floor?"  "Moved," 
answered  the  porter.     Manna  tottered,  and  said  feebly  :  "Since  when  ':" 

"  Yesterday."      "  Where  does  be  live  now.'"      "  I  don't  know  anything 

about  it."  "He  has  not  left  bis  new  address,  then?"  "No."  Ami 
the  porter,  looking  up,  recognised  Marius.  "What!  it  ia  you!"  said 
he,  "but  decidedly,  now,  you  do  keep  |  bright  look  out." 
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PATRON  MINETTE. 

i. 

TUB    MIKES    AND    THE    MINERS. 

Every  human  society  has  wliat  is  called  in  the  theatres  a  third  s\/o- 
stage.  The  social  soil,  is  mined  everywhere,  sometimes  for  good,  some- 
times for  evil.  These  works  are  in  strata;  there  are  upper  mines  and 
lower  mines.  There  is  a  top  and  a  bottom  in  this  dark  sub  soil  which 
sometimes  sinks  beneath  civilization,  and  which  our  indifference  and  our 
carelessness  trample  under  foot.  The  Encyclopedia,  in  the  last  century, 
was  a  mine  almost  on  the  surface.  The  dark  caverns,  these  gloomy 
protectors  of  primitive  Christianity,  were  awaiting  only  an  opportunit\ 
to  explode  beneath  the  C;e-ars,  and  to  flood  the  human  race  with  light. 
For  in  these  sacred  shades  there  is  latent  light.  Volcanoes  are  full  of  a 
blackness,  capable  of  flashing  flames.  '  All  lava  begins  as  midnight 
The  catacombs,  where  the  first  mass  was  said,  were  not  merely  the  can* 
of  Koine;  they  were  the  cavern  of  the  world. 

There  is  under  the  social  structure,  this  complex  wonder  of  a  might-.- 
burrow — of  excavations  of  every  kind;  there  is  the  religious  mine,  the 
philosophic  mine,  the  political  mine,  the  economic  mine,  the  revolution- 
ary mine.  This  pick  with  an  idea,  that  pick  with  a  figure,  the  other 
pick  with  a  vengeance.  They  call  and  they  answer  from  one  catacomb 
to  another.  Utopias  travel  underground  in  the  passages.  They  branch 
out  in  every  direction.  They  sometimes  meet  there  and  fraternize.  Jean 
Jacques  lends  his  pick  to  Diogenes,  who  lends  him  his  lantern.  Some- 
times they  fight.  Calvin  takes  Socinhu  by  the  hair.  But  nothing- 
checks  or  interrupts  the  tension  of  all  these  energies  toward-;  their  ob- 
ject. The  vast  simultaneous  activity.  \  -  to  and  fro,  and  up  and 
down,  and  up  again,  in  thi  ns,  and  which  slowly  trans- 
forms the  upper  through  the  lower,  and  tl  through  the  inner: 
\a^t  unknown  swarming  of  works.  Society  baa  hardly  b  suspicion  of 
this  work  of  undermining  which,' without  touching  i(  ,  changes 
its  substance.  So  many  subterranean  d  many  differing  labors. 
SO  many  varying  <  What  comes  from  all  this  deep  delving 
The  fuiurc. 

The  d  sink  the  I  :e  an-  the  workers.     To  a  de 

which  social  philot  •,  the  work  is  good ;  beyond 

this  degree,  it  is  donbtful  and  mixed  ;  below,  it  becomes  terrible.     At  a 
certain  depth  t h^  excavations  become  impenetrable  to  the  soul  ef  civili 

-pirable  limit  of  man  ii  passed;  the  existence  of  monsl 
becomes  possible. 

The  descending   ladder  is  n   str.f  each  of  it*  rounds  corres- 

pond p  whereupon   philosophy  can  set  foot,  and  where  we  dis- 
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mctimcs  divine,  comet i mo?  monstr 
a-  John  1  Lather  hj 

-  i-  Voltaire;  below  Voltaire  i-   Cond 

below    Robespierre   is    Marat  ;  below  Marat  ia    Babeaf. 
An  1  that  continues.     Lower  still,  Wi  dusky  confusion,  at  tin1  limit  which 
the  instinct  from  the  invisible,  glimpse-  are  canght  of  other  men 
in  the  gloom,  who  perhaps    no  longer  exist.     T 

tresj  those, of  to-morrow  are    goblins.    The  embryooary  work  of 
•  itnre  i-  one  of  the  .visions  of   the    philosopher.     A    foetus  world 
in  limbo,,  what*  a  wonderful  profile!    Saint  Simon,  Owen,  Fourier,  are 
there  also,  in  lateral  gallei  i 

Indeed,  although  an    invisible   divine  ehain  links    together   all    tl 
subterranean  pioneers,  who  almost  alv.  alone,  yet  are 

not,  their  labors   are    vry  divefSe,  and  the  glow    of  some  is  in  contrast 

with  the  flame  of  others.  6  ime  are  paradisaic,  others  are  tragic.  Nev- 
ertheless, 1  ■  the  COntrS8t  what  it  may.  all  these  workers,  from  the  high- 
est \c  the  darkest,  from  the  wisest  to  the  silliest,  have  one  thing  in 
common,  and  that  i-  disintej  him- 

self. They  throw  sell"  aside  ;  thej  omit  self;  they  do  not  think  of  self. 
They  see  something  other  than  ti  They  have  a  light  in   their 

eyes,  and  this  light  is  searching  fir  the  absolute.     The  highest  has  all 
■  n  in  his  eyi  a  ;  the  lowest,  enigmatical  as  he  m  t  be- 

neath his  brows  ih"  pale  glow  bf  the  inSnit  him,  what 

he  may  do,  who  has  thifl  Blgn,  the  >t;u -■ 

The  shadow-eye  is  the  other  Bign.  With  it  evil  commences.  Before 
him  whose  eye  has  no  light,  reflect  and  tremble.  Social  order  has  its 
black  miners.  •  There  is  a  point  where  undermining  becomes  burial,  and 
•where  light  is  extinguished. 

v  all  these  mines  which  we  have  pointed  out,  below  all  these  gal- 
leries, below  all  this  immense  underground  venous  system  of  pro 
and  of  Utopia,  far  deeper  in  the  earth,  lower  than  Marat,  lower  than  l'.a- 
b  uf,  lower,  much  lower,  and  without  any  connexion  with  the  upper 
galleries,  is  the  l'-f  sap.  A  fear-inspiring  place.  That  is  what  we  have 
called  the  third  sub-stage.  Tt  is  the  grave  of  the  depths.  It  is  the  oava 
of  the  blind.     Inferi.     This  communicates  with  the  gulfs. 

There  disinterestedness  vanishes.  The  demon  is  dimly  rough-hewn  ; 
every  one  for  himself.     Jheeyel  is.Il  s,  and  gnaws. 

The  social   1'golino  is  in  this  gulf. 

The  savage  outlines  which  prowl  OVOT  this  grave,  half  brute,  half 
phantom,  have  no  though;  for  universal  pr  !    y  ignore  ideas  and 

words,  they  have  no  care  but  for  individual  glut.     They  are  almost  un- 
.  and  there  is  in  them  a  horrible  defacement.     They  have  two 
m  ithers,  both  Btepmothers,  ignorance  and  misery.  They  have  one  guide, 
want  ;   ami  their  only    form  of  satisfaction    is  appetite.      They  are    \ 

•  i,  that  is  to  say    for  I  like  the  tyrant,  but  like  the 

tiger.      From  Buffering  these  goblins  pas-  to  crime;  fated  filiation,  giddy 
procreation,  the  logic  of  darkness.      What  crawls  in  the  third  sub-t 
is   no  longer  the  stifled   demand   for   the   absolute,  it  is   the  protest  of 
matter.     Man  there  becomes  dragon.     Hunger  and  thirst  arc  the  point 
of  departure;  Satan  i- tie    point  of  arrival. 
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II. 

BABET,    GUEULEMER,    CLAQUESOUS,  AND   MONTPARNASSE. 

A  quartette  of  bandit?,  Claquesous,  Gueulcmer,  Babet,  and  Montpar- 
nasse,  ruled  from  1830  to  lSooover  the  third  sub-stage  of  Paris.  Gueu- 
lemer  was  a  Hercules  without  a  pedestal.  His  cave  was  the  Arche-Ma- 
rion  sewer.  He  was  six  feet  high,  and  had  a  marble  chest,  brazen  biceps, 
cavernous  lungs,  a  colossus's  body,  and  a  bird's  skull.  You  would  think 
you  saw  the  Farnese  Hercules  dressed  in  duck  pantaloons  and  a  cotton- 
velvet  waistcoat.  Gueulcmer,  built  in  this  sculptural  fashion,  could  have 
subdued  monsters:  be  found  it  easier  to  become  one.  Low  forehead, 
large  temples,  less  than  forty,  the' foot  of  a  goose,  coarse  short  hair,  a 
bushy  cheek,  a  wild  boar's  beari ;  from  this  you  see  the  man.  His 
muscles  asked  for  work,  his  stupidity  would  have  none.  This  was  a 
huge  lazy  force."     He  was  an  assassin  through  nonchalance. 

The  diaphaneity  of  Babet  contrasted  with  the  meatiness  of  Gueulemer. 
Babct  was  thin  and  shrewd.  He  was  transparent,  but.  impenetrable. 
You  could  see  the  light  through  his  bones,  but  nothing  through  hfcs  eye. 
lie  professed  to  be  a  chemist.  He  had  been  a -bar-keeper  for  Bobcche,  and 
clown  for  Bobino.  He  had  played  vaudeville  at  Saint  Mihiel.  He  was 
an  affected  man,  a  great  talker,  who  italicized  his  smiles  and  quoted  his 
gestures.  His  business  was  to  sell  plaster  busts  and  portraits  of  the 
"  head  of  the  Government"  in  the  street.  Moreover,  he  pulled  teeth, 
lie  had  exhibited  monstrosities  at  fairs,  and  had  a  booth  with  a  trumpet 
and  this  placard :  "  Babet,  dental  artist,  member  of  the  Academies, 
physical  experimenter  on  metals  and  metalloids,  extirpates  toeth,  re- 
moves stumps  left  by  other  dentists.  Price  :  one  tooth,  one  franc  fifty 
centimes;  two  teeth,  two  francs;  three  teeth,  two  francs  fifty  centimes. 
Improve  your  opportunity."  (This  "improve  your  opportunity," 
meant :  ¥  get  as  many  pulled  as  possible.")  He  had  been  married,  and 
had  had  children.  What  had  become  of  his  wife  and  children,  he  did 
not  know.  He  had  lost  them  as  one  loses  his  pocket-handkerchief.  A 
remarkable  exception  in  the  obscure  world  to  which  he  belonged,  Babet 
read  the  papers.  One  day,  during  the  time  he  had  his  family  with  him 
in  his  travelling  booth,  he  had  read  in  the  Messager  that  a  woman  had 
been  delivered  of  a  child,  likely  to  live,  which  had  the  face  of  a  calf, 
and  he  had  exclaimed  :  "  There  it  a  piece  of  good  luck  t  My  wif  Kam't 
the  »en$e  to  bring  me  a  child  like  that."  Since  tlien,  he  had  left  every- 
thing, "to  take  Paris  in  hand."     His  own  expression. 

What  was  Claquesous?  He  was  night.  Before  showing  himself,  he 
waited  till  the  sky  was  daubed  with  black.  At  night  he  came  out  of  a 
hole,  which  he  went  into  again  before  day.'    "Wl  is  hole?    No- 

body know.  In  the  most  perfect  ol  and  to  hia accomplices,  he  al- 

ways turned  his  back  when  he  spoke.     Was  his  nano  is?     No. 

He  said:  "  My  name  is  Nothing-at-all."  If  a  candle  was  brought,  he 
put  on  a  ma^k.     He  wa>  a  ventriloquist,      Babet  said:  '  tu  is 

ight-bird  tcith  t  ''    Claquesous  was  roving,  terrible. 

It  was  not  certain  that  he  had  a  i  ins  being  a  ni< -knainc;  it 

was  not  certain  that  he  had  a  voice,  his  chest  speaking  oftener  than  his 
mouth  ;  it  was  not  certain  that  he  had  a  face,  nobody  having  ever  seen 
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is  mask.     He  disappeared  as  if  he  sank  into  tbc  ground ; 

,'i  at-patit. 

A  mournful  eight  was  Montparnasse.     Montparnasse  was  a  child  ; 
baa  twenty,  with  a  pretty  face,  lips  like  cherries,  charming  hlaek 
glow  of  apring  in  hi.-  eyes ;  he  had  all  the*  ?ia  -  and  :i-]irci 
i  i  i  tbe  crimes.     The  "f  what  was  had  gave  him  an  appetite 

rhal  was  worae.     11  •  wm  the  gamin  turned  vagabond,  and  the  vaga- 
bond beoome  aceful,  robust, 
weak,  and  ferocious,     lie  wore    his  hat  turned  upon   the  left  side,  t<» 
make  room  for  the  tuft  <>f  hair,  according  t<>  the  fashion  1! 
I  by  robbery.     Hi-  coal  was  of  the  most  fashionable  cnt,  hut  thread- 
bare.    Montparnasse  was  a  fashion-plate  living  in  distress  an  1  commit- 
murders.    The  cause  of  all  the  orimea  of  this  young  man  was  his 
>  be  well  dressed.     The  first  grisette  whohadaaidto  him  :  ''You 
handsome,/'  had  thrown  the  Btain  of  darkness  into  bis  heart,  and 
:n  of  this  Abel.     Thinking  that  he  was  handsome,  he  had 
i  »d  to  1"'  elegant  ;  i*sw  the  first                      is  idleness)  idleness  for 
a  poor  man  is  crime.     Few  prowlers  w<  re  so  much  feared  as  Montpar- 
R     At  eighteen,  he  had  already  left   -                            in  .his  track 
More  than   on              Her   lay    in    the   shadow    of  this   wretch,  with 
extended  arm-:  md  with  bis  face  in  a  pool  of  blood.     Frizili  d,  pomaded, 
with  slender  waist,  hips  like  a  woman,  the  bust  of  a  Prussian  offii 

of  admiration  about  him  from  the  girls  of  the  boul  -vard. 
|y-tied  cravat,  a  Blung-shot  in  his  pocket, a  flower  in  bis  button-bole; 
:mcb  was  this  charmer  of  the  sepulchre. 


HI 

COMPOSITION    OF   T1IK    BAND. 

These  four  bandits  formed  a  sort  of  "Proteus,  winding  through  the  po- 
lice and  endeavoring  to  escape  from  the  indiscreet  guanoes  of  Yidooq 
''under  various  form,  tree,  flame  and  fountain,"  leuding  each  other  their 
names  and  their  tricks,  oonpealing  tlictn-elvos  in  their  OWU  shadow,  each 
■\  refuge  aud  a  hiding-place  for  the  other-,  throwing  off  their  personalis 
-  one  takes  off  a  false  nose  -if  a  masked  ball,  sometimes  simplify* 
themselves  till  they  were  but  one,  sometimes  multiplying  themselves 
till  (\no  Laoour  himself  took  them  to  he  a  multitude. 

•  These  four  men  weir  Dot  fmir  men  ;   it  was  a  sort  of  mysterious  robber 

with  four  heads  preying  upon  Paris  by  the  wholesale;  it  was  the  mon- 

is  polyp  of  evil  which  inhabits  the  crypt  of  Society. 

By  means  of  their  ramifications,  and  the  underlying  network  of  their 

celatii  '    i,  Grueulemer,  as  and  Montparnasse,  <"n  trolled 

the  general  lying-in-wait  business  of  the   Department  of  the  Seine. 

ideas  in  this  line,  men  of  midnight  imagination  came  to 

them  for  ltion.     The  (bur  villains  being  furnished  with  the 

«!t.  they  took  charge  of  putting  it  on  the  stage.     They  worked 

upon  scenario.     They  were  always  in  condition  to  furnish  a  company 

proportioned  and  suitable  to  any  enterprise  which  stood  in  need  of  aid, 

aud  was  sufficiently  lucrative.     A  crime  being  in  search  6f  arms,  they 
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sublet  accomplices  to  it.     They  had  a  company  of  actors  of  darkm 
tho  disposition  of  every  cavernous  tragedy.  '    *  ' 

They  usually  met  at  night-fall,  their  waking  hour,  in  the  waste  grounds 
near  La  Salpetriere.  There  they  conferred.  They  had  the  twelve  dark 
hours  before  them;  they  allotted  their  employ. 

Patron-Minctfe,  such  was  the  name  which  was  given  in  subterranean 
society  to  the  association  of  these  four  men.  In  the  old,  popular,  fan- 
tastic language,  which  now  is  dying  out  every  day,  Patron- M incite  mean* 
morning,  just  as  entre  chien  et  Irup  [between  dog  arid  wolf,]  meane 
night.  This  appellation,  Patron- Mincttc,  probably  came  from  the  hour 
at  which  their  work  ended,  the  dawn  being  the  moment  for  the  disap- 
pearance of  phantoms  and  the  separation  of  bandits.  These  four  were 
known  by  this  title.  Whcu  the  Chief  Judge  of  the  Assizes  visited  Lr*- 
cenaire  in  prison,  he  questioned  him  in  relation  to  some  crime  which  La- 
cenaire  denied.  "  Who  did  do  it?"  asked  the  Judge.  Laceoaire  made 
this  reply,  enigmatical  to  the  magistrate,  but  clear  to  the  poiiee  :  "  Pa- 
tron-Minette,  perhaps." 

Sometimes  a  play  may  be  imagined  from  the  announcement  of  the 
characters ;  so  too,  we  may  almost  understand  what  a  band  is  from  the 
list  of  bandits.  We  give — for  these  names  arc  preserved  in  the  docu- 
ment*— the  appellations  to  which  the  principal  subordinates  of  Patron- 
Minette  responded  :  Panchaud,  alias  Printanier,  alias  Bigronaille.  Bru- 
jon.  (There  was  a  dynasty  of  Brujous;  we  shall  say  something  about 
it  hereafter.)  Boulatruelle,  tho  road-mender,  already  introduced.  La- 
veuve,  Finistere,  Homer — Hogu,  negro ;  Mardisoir,  Pcpeche,  Fauntleroy, 
alias  Bouquetiere,  Glorieux,  a  liberated  convict,  Barreoarrosse,  aliaa 
Monsieur  Dupont.  L'esplanade-du-Sud,  Poussagrive,  Carmagnolet,  Krui- 
deniers,  alias  Bizarro,  Mangedentelle,  Les  pieds-en-1'air,  Dcnii-liard, 
aliaa  Deux-Milliards,  etc.,  etc. 

We  pass  over  some  of  them,  and  not  the  worst.     These  names  have 
faces      They  express  not  only  beings,  butspecics.     Each  of  these  n 
answers  to  a  variety  of  these  sha]  .stools  of  the  cellars  of  civili- 

zation. These  beings,  by  no  means  free  with  their  faces,  were  not  of 
those  whom  we  see  passing  in  the  streets.  During  the  day,  wearied  out. 
by  their  savage  nights,  they  went  away  to  sleep,  sometimes  in  the  par- 
get-kilns, sometimes  in  the  abandoned  quarries  of  Montmartre  or  Mont- 
rouge,  sometimes  in  the  sewers.     They  bunowed. 

What  has  become  of  theseftnen  ?  They  still  exist.  They  have  always 
existed.     Horace  speaks   of  them:  Ambubaiarum  ■  phot 

poise,  mendici,  mintte;  and  so  long  as  society  shall  be  whal  it  is,  they 
will  be  what  they  arc.  Under  the  dark  vault  of  their  cave,  they  are 
for  ever  re-produced  from  the  ooze  of  society.  They  re  turn,  bmo( 
always  the  same;  but  they  bear  the  tame  nam<  do  longer,  and  they  are 
no  longer  in  the  same  skins.  The  individuals  extirpated,  the  tribe  still 
They  have  always  the  same  faonlties.  Prom  the  beggar  to  the 
prowler  the  race  p;  ■  purity.     They  divine  purses  in  pool 

they  scent  watches  in  fobs.  GrOM  and  silver  to  them  arc  odorous. 
There   are  simple   bourgeois  of  whom   you  migl  lat   they  have  a 

robable  appearance.  These  men  follow  these  bourgeois  patiently.  When 
a  foreigner  or  a  country  as  by  they  have  spider  thrills. 

men,  when,  towards  midnight,  on  a  lose  boulevard,  you  meet  them  or 
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'.  a  glimpse  of  them,  are  terrifying.     They  seem  not  men,  but  forms 
of  the  living  dark;  you  would  say  that  they  arc  generally  an 
ml  portion  of  the  darkness,  that  they  are  not  distinct  from  it,  that 
no  other  soul  than  the  gloom,  and  that  it  is  only  temporarily 
to  live  for  a  few  minutes  a  monstrous   life,  that   they  arc  disaggre- 
gated from  the  night. 

What  is  required  to  exorcise  these  goblins  ?     Light.     Light  in  floods. 
No  bat  resists  the  dawn.     Illuminate  the  bottom  of  society. 


ISoott   25tg!)tfj. 
THE  NOXIOUS  POOR. 


MARIUS,    LOOKING    FOR    A   GIRL    WITH   A    IIAT,    MEETS   A    MAN    WIITI 

.  A   OAP. 

Summer  passed,  then  autumn ;  winter  came.  Neither  M.  Leblanc 
nor  the  young  girl  bad  set  foot  in  the  Luxembourg.  Marius  bad  now 
but  one  thought,  to  see  that  sweet,  that  adorable  face  agaiu.  He  search- 
ed continually;  he  searched  everywhere;  he  found  nothing.  He  was 
no  longer  Marius  the  enthusiastic  dreamer,  the  resolute  man,  ardent  yet 
firm,  the  bold  challenger  of  destiny,  the  brain  which  projected  and  built 
future  upon  future,  the  young  heart  full  of  plans,  projects,  prides,  ideas 
and  desires;  he  was  a  lost  dog.  He  fell  into  a  melancholy.  It  was  all 
over  with  him.  Work  disgusted  him,  walking  fatigued  him,  solitude 
wearied  him,  vast  nature,  once  so  full  of  forms,  of  illuminations,  of  voices, 
of  courlsels,  of  perspectives,  of  horizons,  of  teachings,  was  now  a  void 
before  him.  It  seemed  to  him  that  everything  had  disappeared.  He 
was  still  full  of  thought,  for  he  could  not  be  otherwise;  but  ho  no  longer 
found  pleasure  in  his  thoughts.  To  all  which  they  wire  silently  but 
incessantly  proposing  to  him,  he  answered  in  the  gloom  :  What  is  the 
use? 

He  reproached  himself  a  hundred  times.*'  Why  did  I  follow  her?  I 
was  so  happy  iu  seeing  her  only  !  She  looked  upon  me ;  was  not  that 
infinite?  She  had  the  appearance  of  loving  me.  Was  not  that  every- 
thing? 1  desired  to  have  what?  There  is  nothing  more  after  that.  I 
was  a  fool.  It  is  my  fault,  etc.,  etc.  Courfeyrac,  to  whom  he  confided 
nothing — that  was  his  nature — but  who  ftund  out  a  little  of  everything- 
that  was  his  nature  also;  had  begun  by  felicitating  him  upon  being  in 
love,  and  wondering  at  it  withal;  then  seing  Marius  fallen  into  this  mel- 
ancholy, he  had  at  last  said  to  him  :  "  I  see  that  you, have  been  nothing 
but  an  animal.     Here,  come  to  the  Chaumiere." 

Once,  confidiug  in  a  beautiful  September  sun,  Marius  allowed  himself 
to  be  taken  to  the  Bal  de  Sceaux,  by  Courfeyrac,  Bossuct  and  Grantaire, 
hoping — what  a  dr.  am  ! — that  he  might  possibly  find  her  there.  We  need 
not  say  that  he  did  not  see  her  whom  he  sought.     "  But  yet  it  is  here 
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that  all  the  lost  women  are  to  be  found,"  muttered  Grantaire  aside. 
Marias  left  his  friends  at  the- ball,  and  went  back  on  foot,  alone,  tired, 
feverish,  with  sad  and  troubled  eyos,  in  the  night,  overcome  by  the  noise 
and  dust  of  the  joj'ous  coaches  full  of  singing  parties  who  passed  by 
him  returning  from  the  festival,  while  he,  discouraged,  was  breathing  in 
the  pungent  odor  of  the  walnut  trees  by  the  wayside,  to  restore  his  brain. 

Ho  lived  more  and  more  alone,  bewildered,  overwhelmed,  given  up  to 
his  inward  anguish,  walking  to  and  fro  in  His  grief  like  a  wolf  in  a  cage, 
seeking  everywhere  for  the  absent,  stupefied  with  love. 

At  another  time,  an  accidental  meeting  produced  a  singular  effect  upon 
him.  In  one  of  the  little  streets  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Boulevard 
des  Invalides,  he  saw  a  man  dressed  like  a  laborer,  wearing  a  cap  with  a 
long  vitor,  from  beneath  which  escaped  a  few  locks  of  very  white  hair. 
Marias  was  struck  by  the  beauty  of.  this  white  hair,  and  noticed  the 
man  who  was  walking  with  slow  steps  and  seemed  absorbed  in  painful 
meditation.  Strangely  enough,  it  appeared  to  him  that  he  recoguised 
M.  Leblanc.  It  was  the  same  hair,  the  same  profile,  as  far  as  the  cap 
allowed  him  to  see,  the  same  manner,  only  sadder.  But  why  these  work- 
ing-man's clothes?  what  did  that  mean?  what  did  this  disguise  signify? 
Marius  was  astounded.  When  he  came  to  himself,  his  first  impulse  was 
to  follow  the  man ;  who  knows  but  he  had  at  last  caught  the  trace  which 
he  was  seeking?  At  all  events,  he  must  see  the  mad  again  nearer,  and 
clear  up  the  enigma.  But  this  idea  occurred  to  him  too  late,  the  man 
was  gone.  He  had  taken  some  little  side-street,  and  Marius  could  not 
find  him  again.  This  adventure  occupied  his  mind  for  a  few  days,  and 
then  faded  away.  ;'After  all,"  said  he  to  himself,  "it  is  probably  only 
a  resemblance." 


II. 

A    WAIF. 


.  Marius  still  lived  in  the  Gorbeau  tenement.  He  paid  no  attention  to 
anybody  there. 

At  this  time,  it  is  true,  there  were  no  occupants  remaining  in  the 
house  but  himself  and  those  Jondrettcs  whose  rent  he  had  once  paid, 
without  having  ever  spoken,  however,  either  to  the  father,  or  to  the 
mother,  or  to  the  daughters.  The  other  tenants  had  moved  away  or 
died,  or  had  been  turned  out  for  not  paying  their  rent. 

One  day,  in  the  course  of  this  winter,  the  sun  shone  a  little  in  the 
afternoon,  but  it  was  the  second  of  February.  Marius  had  just  k'ft  his 
cavern;  night  was  falling.  It  was  his  dinner  hour;  for  it  was  still  ne- 
iry  for  him  to  go  to  dinner  :  alas  !  oh,  infirmity  of  the  ideal  passions  ' 
He  had  just  crossed  his  door-sill  which  Ma'am  Bougon  was  sweeping  at 
that  very  moment,  muttering  at  the  same  time  this  memorable  mono- 
logue:  "What  is  there  that  is  cheap  now?  everything  is  dear.  There 
is  nothing  but  people's  trouble  that  is  cheap;  that  comes  for  nothing*, 
people's  trouble." 

Marius  went  slowly  up  the  boulevard  towards  the  barricre,  on  the  way 
•  to  the  Rue  Saint  Jacques.     He  was  walking  thoughtfully,  with  his  head 
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down  that  ho  was   elbowed  in  the  ilu.sk  ;   be  turned, 

ro  young  girls    in  rags,  cue  tall  and  bIi  Othi  r  a   little 

.pidly  by,  breathless,  fri  and  apparently  in 

id    lint  liiin,  had  net  B660    him,  and    had  jostled    him    iu 

pa^ini-       Marias  could    see  in  the  twilight    their   livid  faoes,  their   hair 

■   'liiir  frightful  bonnets,  their  I  irtS,  and  their 

A-    they  ran  th<  each  other.     The  taller 

one  said  in  a  very  low  voice  :  "The  <  ognet  came.     The,  just  mi--.  .1 

detni-ctrcU."      The    other  answered:   "I    saw    them.      1 

Ilarius  understand,  through  this  dismal  RTgOt,  that  the  -,  or 

'he  ojtj  polioe,  hid  Dot  BUC064  dad  i:i  -  ixiog  th.se  two  girls,  and  that  ilia 

.-iris  had  escaped.  They  plunged  in  under  the  trees  of  the  boulevard 
t.ehind  him,  and  fur  a  few  Bi  '•■  a  kind  of  dim  whiteness  in  the 

.•bscurity  whiofa  1  out.      Marios  stopped  for  a  moment. 

He  was  about  to  resume  his  oouras,  when  he  perceived  a  little  greyi>h 
packet  on  the  ground  at  hi-  feet.  II.  stooped  down  and  pickid  it  up. 
It  was  a  sort  of  envelop    which  app  ntaia'papera.     "Good," 

said  he,  "those  poor  creatures  must  have  dropped  this  !"  Be  retraced 
bis  steps,  he  called,  he  did  nut  find  them  ;  he  eoneluded  they  were  already 
!>eyond  hearing,  put  the  pack<  t  in  hi-  pocket,  ami  w.  n;  to  dinner.  On 
his  way,  iu  an  alley  on  the  Rue  ttouffetard,  he  -aw  a  child's  ooffio  oov? 
.  with  a  black  cloth,  placed  upon  tine.'  chairs  ami  lighted  by  a  can* 
lie.  The  two  girls.  of  the  twilight  return,  d  to  his  mind.  "  Poor  moth- 
ers," thought  he;  '•tlure  i-  one  thing  sadder  than  to  see  their  children 
die — to  see  them  lead  evil  lives."  Tien  these  shadows  which  had  varied 
his  sadness  went  out  from  his  thoughts,  and  he  fell  back  into  his  cus- 
tomary train,  lie  began  to  think  of  his  six  months  of  love  and  happi- 
10  the  open  air  and  the  broad  daylight  under  the  beautiful  trees  of 
the  Luxembourg.  , 

'•  How  dark  my  life  has  become!"  said  he  to  himself.  "  founggirlfl 
still  pass  before  me.  Only  formerly  they  were  angels  :  now  they  are 
ghouls." 


III. 

QUADRiraONB. 

In  the  'evening,  as   he  was  Ul  to  go  to  bed,  he   happened  to 

:  tel  in  his  coat-pocket  the  packet  which  he  had  picked  up  on  the-  boule- 
vard:.    II.    had  forgotten   it.     He  thought  it  might  be  well  to  open  it, 

and    that    the  packet    might  perhaps   contain    th  of  the  young 

.  if,  in  reality,  it  belonged  to  them,  or  at  all  events  the  information 
necessary  to   re&toreut  to  the   person  who   had  lost  it.     He  opened  the 
lope.     It   was   unsealod,  and   contained  four  letters,  also   unsealed. 
The  addr  upon  them.      All  four  exhaled  an  odor  of  wretched 

tobacco.     The  first  letter  was  addressed:    To   Madanut   Madame  the 
Mart)*  ■//,  Squat  the  Chamber' of  Deputies, 

No.  .     M  I  to  himself  that,  he   should  probably  find  in  this 

letter  the  information  of  which  he  was  in  search,  and  that,  moreover,  as 
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the'letter  was  not  sealed,  probably  it  might  be  read  without  impropriety. 
It  was  in  these  words: 

"  Madame  the  Marchioness : 

"The  virtue  of  kindness  and  piety  is  that  which  binds  society  most 
closely.  Call  up  your  christian  sentiment,  a'rcd  cast  a  look  of  compassion 
upon  ibis  unfortunate  Spanish  victim  of  loyalty  and  attachment  to  the 
sacred  cause  of  legitimacy,  which  he  baa  paid  for  with  his  blood,  conse- 
crated his  fortune,  wholly,  to  defend  this  cause,  and  to-day  finds  himself 
in  the  greatest  misery.  He  has  no  doubt  that  your  honorable  self  will 
furnish  him  assistance  to  preserve  an  existence  extremely  painful  for  a 
soldier  of  education  and  of  honor  full  of  wounds,  reckons  in  advance 
upon  the  humanity  which  animates  you,  and  upon  the  interest  which 
Madame  the  Marchioness  feels  in  a  nation  so  unfortunate.  Their  prayer 
will  uot  be  in  vain,  and  their  memory  will  retain  her  charming  souvenir. 

"  From  my  respectful   sentiments  with  which  1  have  the   honor  to  b'e 

"  Madame, 

"Pox  Ar.v.VRi.s,  Spanish  captain  of  cavalry,  royalist  refugee  in 
France,  who  finds  himself  travelling  for  his  country,  and  resources 
fan  him  to  continue  his  travels/' 

No  address  was  added  to  the  signature.  Marius  hoped  to  find  the  ad- 
dress in  the  second  letter,  the  superscription  of  which  ran  :  To  Madame, 
Madame  the  Comless  de  Montoernet,  Rue  Cassette,  No.  9.  Marius  read 
as  follows: 

"  Madame  the  Comtcss, 

"It  is  an  unfortunnate  mothur  of  a  family  of  six  children  the  last  of 
whom  is  only  eight  months  old.  Me  sick  since  my  last  lying-in,  aban- 
doned by  my  husband  for  five  -months  haveing  no  ressonrce  in  the  worh.1 
the  most  frightful  indi<rance. 

"In   the   hope  of  Madame   the  Comtesse,  she   has   the  honor  to  be, 
.Madame,  with  a  profound  respect, 

••  Mother  Fat.izard." 

Marius  passed  to  the  third  letter,  which  was,  like  the  preceding,  a  beg- 
ging one  :  it  read  : 

"  Monsieur  Pabnurgcot,  elector,  wholesale  merchant-milliner,  Ptue 
Saint  Penis,  comer  of  the  Kuc  aux  Fers. 

"I  take  the  liberty  to  add  ;        you   to  accord 

me  the  pretious  favor  of  your  sympathies' and  to  interest  you  in  a  man 
of  ]•  ttera  who  has  ju.-f  sent  a  drama  to  the  Theatre  Franca  is.  Its  sub- 
ject is  historical,  and  the  action  taki  -  pla<  i  in  Au\  ryee  in  the  time  of 
the   Empire  :  Jt«  style,  I  b<  natural,  laconic,  and  perhaps  has 

some    merit.      There  are  in  foot    places.      The  oomic, 

the  serious,  the  unforeseen,  mingte  thi  with  the  variety  of  tfa 

•hat ;.  i  with  a    ti  lightly  overall  the  plot 

which  advances  misteri  lusiy,  and  by  striking  terns)  to  a  denouement  in 
the  mi  reral  hits  of  si 

"  My  principal  object  is  to  which  animates  progrcs- 
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sively  the   man  of  our  century,  "that  is  to  say,  fashion,  that  caprhno,U9 
k  which  chan  i  h  every  new  wind. 

In  Bpite  i  f  these  qualities,  I  h;tvc  reac  t  that  jealousy,  tho  sel- 

fishness of  the  privileged  authors,  may  secure  my  i  from   the 

tre,  for   lam   uot  ignorant  of  the   distaste  with   which    newcomers 
arc  BWalloi 

'•  Monsieur  Pabourgcot,  your  just  reputation  as  an  enlightened  pro- 
;•  of  literary  fol  Mens  mo  to  Bend  my  daughter  to  you,  who 

will  expose  to  you  our  indigent  situation,  wanting  bread  and  lire  in  this 
wynter  season.     To  tell  you  that  I  pray  yon  I  the  homage  which 

1  desire  to  offer  you  in  my  drama  and  in  all  those  which  I  make,  is  to 
prove  to  you  how  ambioious  1  am  of  the  honor  of  sheltering  myself 
under  your  aegis,  and  of  adorning  my  writings  with  your  name.  If  you 
deign  to  honor  me  with  the  most  modest  offering,  I  shall  occupy  myself 
immediately  in  making  a  jiie.se  of  verse  for  you  to  pay  my  tribut  of ri 
uition.  This  piese,  which  I  shall  endeavor  to  render  as  perfect  as  ]> 
hie,  will  be  sent  to  you  before  being  inserted  in  the  beginning  of  the 
drama  and  given  upon  tho  stage. 

"  To  Monsieur 

"  and  Madani  Pabourgcot, 

"My  most  respectful  homage, 

"Gknflot,  man  of  letters. 
"P.  S.  Were  it  only  forty  sous.    • 

"Excuse  me  for  sending  my  daughter  and  for  not  presenting  myself, 
but  sad  motives  of  dress  do  not  permit  me,  alas  !  to  go  out  "  \ 

Marius  finally  opened  the  fourth  letter.  There  was  on  the  address: 
To  the  beneficent  gentleman  of  the  church  Saint  Juyucs  du  Hunt  Pat. 
It  contained  these  few  lines  : 

"  JJcneiicent  man, 

"If  you  will  deign  to  accompany  my  daughter,  you  will  see  a  mise- 
rable calamity,  and  I  will  show  you  my  certificates.  At  the  sight  of 
these  writings  your  geuerous  soul  will  be  moved  with  a  sentiment  of 
lively  benevolence,  for  true  philosophers  always  experience  vivid  emo- 
tions. Agree,  compassionate  man,  that  one  must,  experience  the  most 
cruel  necessity,  and  that  it  is  very  painful,  to  obtain  relief,  to  have  it 
attested  by  authority,  as  if  we  were  not  free  to  Buffer  and  to  die  of  inani- 
tion while  waiting  for  some  one  to  relieve  our  misery.  The  fates  are 
T:.-ry  cruel  to  some  and  too  lavish  or  too  careful  to  others. 

"  I  await  your  presence  or  your  offering,  if  you  deign  to  make  it,  and 
I  pray  you  to  havfl  the  kinduess  to  accept  the  respectful  seutiments  with 
which  I  am  proud  to  be, 

"  Truly  magnanimous  man, 

"  Your  very  humble 

"And  very  obedient  servant, 

•  "  P.  Fabantou,  dramatic  artist." 
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After  reading  these  four  letters,  Marios  did  not  6nd  himself  much 
wiser  than  before.  In  the  first  place,  none  of  the  signers  pave  his  ad- 
press.  Then  they  seemed  to  come  from  four  different  individuals,  Don 
Alvares,  Mother  Balizard,  the  poet  -Cenflot,  and  the  dramatic  artist  Fa- 
bantou;  but,  strangely  enough,  these  letters  were  all  four  written  in  the 
same  hand.  What  was  the  conclusion  from  that,  unless  that,  they  came 
from  the  same  person  ?  Moreover,  and  this  rendered  the  conjecture  still 
more  probable,  the  paper,  coarse  and  yellow,  was  the  same  in  all  four, 
the  odor  of  tobacco  was  the  same,  and  although  there  was  au  evident  en- 
deavor to  vary  the  style,  the  same  faults  of  orthography  were  re-pro- 
duced with  a  very  quiet  certainty,  and  Geuflot,  the  man  of  letters,  was 
no  more  free  from  them  than  the.  Spanish  captain;  To  endeavor  to-uu- 
riddle  this  little  »ystery  was  a  useless  labor.  If  it  had  not  been  a  waif, 
it  would  have  had  the  appearance  of  a  mystification.  Marius  was  t<\> 
sad  to  take  a  joke  kindly  even  from  chance,  or  to  lend  himself  to  the 
game  which  the  street  pavement  seemed  to  wish  to  play  with  him.  It 
appeared  to  him  that  he  was  like  Colin  Maillard  among  the  four  letters, 
which  were  mocking  him.  Nothing,  however,  indicated  that  these  let- 
ters belonged  to  the  girls  whom  Marius  had  met  on  the  boulevard.  Af- 
ter all,  they  were  but  waste  paper  evidently  without  value.  Marius  put 
them  back  into  the  envelope,  threw  it  into  a  corner,  and  went  to  bed. 

About  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  had  got  up  and  breakfasted, 
and  was  trying  to  set  about  his  work,  when  there  was  a  gentle  rap  at  bis 
door.  As  he  owned  nothing,  he  never  locked  his  door,  except .sometimes, 
and  that,  very  rarely,  when  he  was  about  a  pressing  piece  of  work. 
And,  indeed,  even  when  absent,  he  left  his  key  in  the  lock.  "You  will 
be  robbed,"  said  Ma'am  Bougop.  "  Of  what?"  said  Marius.  The  fact 
is,  however,  that  one  day  somebody  had  stolen  an  old  pair  of  boots,  to. 
the  great  triumph  of  Ma'am  BougOfJ.  There  was  a  second  rap,  very 
gentle  like  the  first.  "  Come  in,"  said  Marius.  The  door  opened. 
"  What  do  you  want,  Ma'am  Bougoo  V  asked  Marius,  without  raising 
his  eyes  from  the  books  and  papers  which  he  had  on  his  table.  A  voice*, 
which  was  not  Ma'am  Bougon's,  answered  :  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mon- 
sieur   ."      It   was  a   hollow,  cracked,  smothered,  rasping  voice,  the 

voice  of  an   old   man,  roughened   by  brandy  and   by  liquors.     M 
turned  quickly  and  saw  a  youog  girl.  . 


IV. 

A   ROSE    IN    MISftftY. 

A  girl  who  was  quite  young,  was  standing  in  the  balf-Op<  Bed  door. 
The  little  round  window  through  which  the  light  found  its  way  into  the 
garret  was  exactly  opposite  the  door,  and  lit  op  this  form  with  a  pallid 
light.      It  was  a  pale,  puny,  meagre  ci  thing  but  a  chemise  and 

and   a  skirt    covered  a    shivering  and    chilly  nail  A  string  for  a 

belt,  a  siring  fur  a  head-dress,  sharp  shouh  :ding  from  the  che- 

mise,'a  blond  and  lymphatic  pallor,  dirty  shudder-blades,  red  hands,  the 
mouth  open  and  sunken,  Bome  teeth  g  me,  the  eves  dull,  bold  and  droop- 
ing, the  form  of  an  unripe  young  girl,  and  the  look  of  a  corrupte  I 
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D  ;  one   of  I  -  who   are 

rrible  ut  once,  and  who  make   those  shudder  whom 
.':e  weep. 

id  g       1  with  B  kind  <>f  a-t  miahment  U]  on  this  being, 

like   ili<'  shadowy  forms  which  pa  I  reams.     The 

bing  thing  ab  >ut  il  yonng  girl  h  d  not  come  into 

•  Qgly.     In  her  curly  eh  \.  u  been 

.  f  Iut  youth  Was  still  struggling  against  the  hideous 

rough  1  on  by  debauchery  and  poverty.     A  remnant  of  1 

dying  out  upon   this  face  of  sixteen,  like  the  pale  son  which  is  ex- 

tinguished  by  the  frightful  olouds  ■■>■  the  dawn  of  a  winter's  day. 

i  -lately  unknown  to  Marias.     11    thought  he  re- 

!   having  seen   it  BomSwhere.     "What  <b>  you  wish,  Made- 

.'"  asked  be.     The  youi  1  with  ber  voice  like  a 

drunken  galley-Blsvefs  :  "  Here  is  ;i  letter  for  you,  Monsieur  Marina." 

She  called  Marius  by  bis  name;  he  could  not  doubt  that  ber  business 

was  with  hiu'i ;  but  what  was  this  girl  I    how  did  she  know  his  name  \ 

Without  waiting  for  an  invitation,  she  entered.  She  entered  resolute- 
ly, looking  at  the  whole  room  and  the  unmade  bed  with  a  Bort  of  assur- 
ance .that  chilled  the  heart.  She  was  bare-footed.  Great  holes  in  her 
skirt  revealed  her  long  limbs  and  her  sharp  knees.  She  was  .shivering, 
had  really  in  her  hand  a  letter  which  she  presented  to  Marina 
Marius,  iu  opening  thi<  letter,  noticed  that  the  enormously  large  wafer 
was  still  wet.     The  message  could  not  have  come  far.     lie  read  : 

'•  My  amiable  neighbor,  young  man, 

"  I  have  learned  your  kindness  towards  nic,  that  you  have  paid  my 
rent  six  months,  ago.  I  bless  you,  young  man.  My  eldest  daughter 
will  tell  you  that  we  have  been  without  i  morsel  of  bread  for  two  days, 
four  persons,  and  my  spouse  sick,    [f  1  ant  not  dosseived  by  my  thoughts, 

I  think  I  may  hope  (hat  your  generous  heart  will  soften  at  this  exposure, 
and  that  the  desire  will'subjugate  you  of  being  propitious  to.me  by  deign- 
ing Bo  lavish  upon  me  some  light  gift. 

1  am  with  the  distinguished  consideration  which  is  due  to  the  benefac- 
tors of  humanity,  JONDRKTTS. 

''  P.  S.   My  daughter  will  await  your  orders,  dear  Monsieur  Marius." 

This  letter,  in  the  midst  of  the  obscure    accident  which  had  occupied 

thoughts  since  the  previous  evening,  was  a  caudle  in  a  cave. 

Everything  was  suddenly  cleared  up.     This  letti  r  came  from  the  same 

the  other  four.  It  was  the  same  writing,  the  same  style,  the 
orthography,  the  same  paper,  the  .-am.' odor  of  tobacco.  There 
were  live  missives,  five  stories,  five  names,  live  signatures,  and  a  single 
signer.  Tin;  Spanish  Captain  Don  Alvares,  the  unfortunate  mother 
Balisard,  the  dramatic  poet  Genflot,  the  old  comedy  writer  Fabantou, 
were  all  four  named  Jondrette,  if  indeed  the  name  of  Jonurette  himself 
was  Jondi 

During  the  now  rather  long  time  that  Marius  had  lived  in  the  tene- 
ment, he  had  bad,  as  we  have  said,  but  very  few  opportunities  to  see,  or 
even  catch  a  glimpse  of  his  very  poor  neighbors.  His  mind  was  else- 
where, and  where  the  mind  is,  thither  the  eyes  are  directed.     He  must 
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have  met  the  Jondrettes  in  the  alley  and  on  the  staira,  more  than 
once,  but  to  him  they  were  only  shadows  ;  he  had  taken  so  little- notice, 
that  on  the  previous  evening  he  had  brushed  against  the  tTondrctte  girl.* 
upon  the  boulevard  without  recognising  them  ;  lor  it  was  evidently 
they;  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  thftt  this  girl,  who  had  just  eomi 
into  his  room,  had  awakened  in  him,  beneath  his  disgust  and  pity,  a 
Vague  remembrance  of  having  met  with  her  elsewhere. 

Now  he  saw  everything  clearly,  lie  understood  that  the  occupation 
of  his  neighbor  Jondrette  in  his  distress,  was  to  work  upou  the  sympa- 
thies of  benevolent  persons;  that  he  procured  their  addresses,  and  that 
he  wrote  under  assumed  names  letters  to  people  whom  he  deemed  rich 
and  compassionate,  which  bis  daughters  carried,  at  their  risk  and  peril  ; 
.for  this  father  was  one  who  risked  his  daughters ;  he  was  playing  a  game 
with  destiny,  and  he  put  them  into  the  stake.  Marius  understood,  to 
judge  by  their  flight  in  the  evening,  by  their  breathlessness,  by  their 
terror,  by  those  words  of  ar^ot  which  he  had  heard,  that  probably  these 
unfortunate  things  were  carrying  on  also  some  of  the  secret  trades  of 
darkness,  and  that  from  all  this  the  result  was,  in  the  midst  of  human 
society  constituted  as  it  is,  two  miserable  beings  who  were  neither  chil- 
dren, nor  girls,  nor  women,  a  species  of  impure  yet  innocent  monster- 
produced  by  misery.  Sad  creatures  without  name,  without  age.  without 
sex,  to  whom  neither  good  nor  evil  were  any  longer  possible,  and  for 
whom,  on  leaving  childhood,  there  is  nothing  more  in  this  world,  neither 
liberty,  nor  virtue,  nor  responsibility.  Souls  blooming  yesterday,  faded 
to-day,  like  those  flowers  which  fall  in  the  street  and  are  bespattered  with 
mud  before  a  wheel  crushes  them. 

3Ieautime,  while  Marius  fixed  upon  her  an  astonished  and  sorrowful 
look,  the  youncr  girl  was  walking  to  anil  fro  in  the  room  with  the  bold- 
ness of  a  spectre.  She  moved  the  chairs,  she  disarranged  the  toilet  ar- 
ticles on  the  bureau,  she  felt  of  Marius's  clothes,  she  searched  over  what, 
there  was  in  the  corners.  M  Ah,"  said  she,  "you  have  a  mirror  !"  And 
she  hummed,  as  if  she  had  been  alone,  snatches  of  songs,  light  refrains 
which  were  made  dismal  by  her  harsh  and  guttural  voice.  IJeneath 
this  boldness  could  be  perceived  an  indescribable  constrain',  restlessness, 
and  humility.     Effrontery  i;  a  shame. 

Nothing  was  more  sorrowful  than  to  see  her  amusing  herself,  am'.  - 
to  speak,  fluttering  about  the  room  with  the  movements  of  a  bird  which 
is  startled  by  the  light'of  which  has  a  wing  broken.      Von  felt  that  un- 
der other  conditions  of  education  and  of  destiny,  the  gay  and  free  man- 
ner of  this  young  girl  might  have  been  something  sweet  and  charming. 

intmals  does  the  creature  which  is  born  to  be  a  dove  cbai 
intj)  an  osprey.     That  i.^  seen  only  among  men, 

Marius  was  reflecting,  add  let  her  go  on.  Shew.nt  to  the  table.  "  Ah  !" 
Btid  she,  •  A  light   flashed    through   her   glassy  eye.     She  re- 

sumed, and  her  tone  expressed  thai  happiness  of  being  able  to  boast  of 
something,  to  which  no  human  creature  i^  insensible.  "  I  can  read.  I 
can."      She  hastily  caught  up  the  book  which  lay  open  on  the  table,  and 

read  flaently :     " General  Baudin  I  the  order  to  take  five 

battalions  of  his  brigade  and  <  arry  t  h ■  [3         mont,  whii 

in  the  middle  of  the  plain  of  Waterloo "     She  stop]'!  :     "Ah 

Waterloo!     I.  know  that.     It  is  a  battle  in. eld  times.     My  father  wa^ 
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rved  in  the  armies.      W 

English,  Water!  •  >  is." 
SI.  p  a  pen,  an  1  exclaim*  i     ••  And  1  can 

writ-  dipped  the  pen  in  the  ink,  and  turning  towards  Ms- 

.  ■  i  ai  rite  a  word  to 

And  before  he   had  time  to. a'  |  et  of 

blank  paper  which  wta  on  the  middle  of  the  table  :  i  are 

Then  throwing  down  the  pen  :  "There  are  no  mistaki  -  in  spell- 
ing.    You  ran   look.     Wo  have  received  an  education,  my  Bister  and  [. 

We  have  nol  always  1 nwh  "  made "  lien- 

d,  fixed  ber  faded  i   Marios,  and  burs!  out  laughing, 

no  which  coot 
cynicism  :  "  Bah  I" 
She  went  to  Marin--,  and  laid  her  hand  on  his  bhouhjer:  ••  JTou  pay  no 
•iun  t.»  me,  hut  I  I         you,  Monsieur  Marios.     I   i 
■  n  th  .  and  then  I  see  you  visiting  a  man  named  Father  Mai 

out  by  A.ust<  rlits,  I  am  walking  that  way. 

air."     Her  voice  tried  I 
very  low.    Some  uf  ber  I  in  their  passage1  from  the  larynx 

rd  in  whioh  some  notes  are  missii 
Marios  had  drawn  back  quietly.    u  Mad  I  h  i,  with  his 

hot,  which  i-  your.-,  1    think.    Permit 
torn  it  to  you."     And  he  banded  I  pe,  whioh  ooa- 

I  the  four  letters. 

;  her  bands  and  exolaimed:  u.We  have  looked  every- 
where!" Then  she  snatched  the  packet,  and  opened  the  envelope,  say- 
ing: "Lord)',  Lordy,  haven't  we  looked,  my  sister  and  I  '.'  And  you 
have  found  it  !  on  the  boulevard,  didn't  you?  It  must  have  been  on  the 
b  mlev&rd  P     You  see,  this  dropped  when  w  I  ran.       It  was  my  brat  of  a 

•  who  uladc  the  stupid  blunder.     When  we  got  home,  we  could  not 
find  it." 

Meanwhile,  she  had  unfolded  the  petition  addressed  "to  the  beneficent 
gentleman  of  the  church  Saint  Jacques  du  Haut  Pas."     "  Here  I"  said 

"  this  is  for  the  old  fellow    who   goes  to  nia-s.     And   this  too  i 
hour.    I  am  going  to  carry  it  to  him.     lie  will  give  us  something  perhaps 

for  breakfast."     Then  she  began  to  laugh,  and  added  :     "  Do  you  know 

what,  it  will  be  if  we  have  breakfast   to-day?     It  will  1"'  that  we  shall 
had  our  breakfast,  lor  day  before  yesterday,  our  dinner  for  day  be- 
fore yesterday,  our  breakfast  for  yesterday,  and  dinner  for  yesterday, 
all   that   at  one  time  this  niornin.        fe    !   sounds  I   if  you're    not    snt- 
-tuff  till  you  burst,  do. 
This  reminded  .Marin-;  of  what  the  poor  <:irl  had  come  to  his  room  for. 
He  felt  in  his  waistcoat,  be  found  nothing  there.     The  young  girl 
-ling  to  talk  as  if  she  were  no  longer  conscious  that  Mi 
rent.     "Someti':i  s  I    go  away  at  night.    Sometimes  1  do 
not  come  baok.     Before  ooming  to  this  place,  the  other  winter,  we  lived 
und  bridges.     We  hugged  close  to  each  other  so  as 

not  to  freeze.     My  little  sister  cried.     How  chilly  the  water  is!  When 
I    thought  uf  drowning  myself,  I   said:   No;   it  is    too  cold.      I  go  all 

•  when  I  want  to,  I  sleep  in  the  ditches  sometimes.     l)o  you  know, 
at  night,  when  I  walk  on  the  boulevard,  I  see  the  trees  like  gibbets,  I 
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see  all  the  great  black  bouses  like  the  towers  of  Notre  Dame,  I  imagine 
that  the  while  walla  are  the  river,  I  say  to  myself :  Here,  there  is  water 
there'!  The  stars  are  like  illumination  lamps,  one  would  say  that  they 
smoke,  ami  that,  the  wind  blows  them  out,  L  am  confused,  as  if  I,  had 
horses  breathing  in  my  car;  though  it  is  n i -rli  1 .  I  hear  hand  organs  and 
spinning  wheels,  1  don't  know  what.  1  think  that  somebody  is  throwing 
stones  at  me,  I  run  without  knowing  it,  it  is  all  n.  whirl.  When  one  has 
not  eaten,  it  is  very  queer."  And  she  looked  at  him  with  a  wander- 
ing eye. 

After  a  thorough  exploration  of  his  pockets,  Marias  had  at  last  got, 
together  five  francs  and  sixteen  sous.  This  was  at  the  time  all  that  he  had 
in  the  world.  "That  is  enough  for  my  dinner  to-day,"  thought  he,  "  to 
morrow  we  will  see."  He  took  the  sixteen  sous,  and  gave  the  five 
francs  to  the  young  girl.  She  took  the  piece  eagerly.  "  Good,"  said 
she,  "  there  is  some  sunshine  i '  And  as  if  the  sun  had  had  the  effect 
to  loosen  au  avalanche  of  argot  in  her  brain,  she  continued  :  "  Five 
francs  !  a  shiner  !  a  monarch  !  in  this  piolle!  it  is  chenatre!  You  are 
a  good  mion.  I  gave  you  my  palpitant.  Bravo  for  the  fanandeh  .' 
Two  days  of  pivoisl  and  of  viandemuche!  and  of \fricotmar !  wc  shall 
pitancer  chenument!  and  bonne  nwuisc!" 

She  made  a  low  bow  to  Marius,  then  a  familiar  wave  of  the  hand,  and 
moved  towards  the  door,  saying:  "Good  morning,  monsieur.  It  is  all 
the  same.  J  am  going  to  find  my  old  man."  On  her  way  she  saw  on 
the  bureau  a  dry  crust  of  bread  moulding  there  in  the  dust;  she  sprang 
upon  it,  and  bit  it,  muttering  :  "  That  is  good  !  it  is  hard  !  it  breaks  my 
teeth  !"  Then  she  went  out. 


V. 

THE   JUDAS    OF   PROVIDENCE. 

For  five  years  Marius  had  lived  in  poverty,  in  privation,  in  dis!res= 
even,  but  he  perceived  that  he  had  never  known  real  misery.  Real 
misery  he  had  just  seen.  It  was  this  sprite  which  had  just  passed  be- 
fore his  eyes.  In  fact,  he  who  has  seen  the  misery  of  man  only  has  seen 
nothing,  he  must  sec  the  misery  of  woman  ;  he  who  has  seen  the  misery 
of  woman  only  has  seen  nothing,  he  mast  see  the  misery  of  childhood. 

When   man   has   reached  the   last  extremity,  he  comes,  at  tli- 
time,  to  thelast  expedients.     Woe  to   the  -  who  sur- 

round him  I  Work,  wages,  bread,  fire,  courage,  willingness,  all  fail  him 
at  once.  The  light  of  day  seems  to  die  away  without,  the  moral  light 
dies  out  within;  in  this  gloom,  man  mo"N  tli"  weakness  of  woman  and 
of  childhood, and  puts  them  by  force  to  ignomini 

Then  all  horrors  arc  possible.  Despair  is  surrounded  by  fragile  walls 
whirh  all  open  into  vice  or  crime.  Health,  youth,  honor,  the  holy  and 
ionate  delicacies  of  the  still  tender  flesh,  the  heart,  virginity,  mod- 
esty, that  epidermis  of  the  posed  of  by  that  blind 
groping  which  seeks  for  aid,  which  l  gradation,  and  which 
commodates  itself  to  it.      Fathers,  mothers,  children,  brother 
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men,  women,  girls,  can,'  together,  and  almost  groi  r  like  a  mineral 

formation,  in  that  dark  promiscuity  of  Bexda,  of  relationships,  of  age?. 

They  crouch  down,  Kick   to  hack,  in   a  kind 

vtl.     Thej  glance  atone  another  Borrbwfullj.     Oh,  the  uufor- 

ow  pallid  they  are!    how  eld  they  are!    1;  seems  as  though 

they  were  on  a  planet  much  further  from  the  sun  than  we 

This    young  :;irl    was  to    Marios  a  sort    of   messenger    from    the 
:.      She  revealed  to  him  an   eutire  and    hideous  aspect  of  the  dark- 

Marius  almost  reproached  himself  with  the  fact  that  he  had  hcen  so 
absorbed  in  his  reveries  and  passion,  that  he  had  not  until  now  cast  a 
glance  upon  his  neighbors.  Paying  their  rent  was  a  mechanical  impulse; 
hut  he,  Marius,  should  have  dene  better.  What  !  a  DM  re  wall  separated  him 
from  these  abandoned  bsings,  who  lived  by  groping  in  the  night  without 
the  pale  of  the  living;  lie  came  in  contact  with  them,  be  was  in  some 
-  'it  the  last  link  of  the  human  race  which  they  touched,  he  heard  them 
live  or  rather  breathe  be.-ide  him,  and  he  took  no  notioe  of  them  !  even- 
day,  at  every  moment,  he  heard  them  through  the  wall,  walking,  going, 
coming,  talking,  and  he  did  not  lend  his  ear  !  and  in  these  words  there 
Were  groans,  aud  he  did  not  even  listen,  his  thoughts  were  elsewhere, 
upon  dreams,  upon  impossible  glimmerings,  upon  loves  iu  the  sky,  upon 
infatuations  ;  and  all  the  while  human  beings,  his  brut  hers  in  .1  csu<  Christ, 
his  brothers  in  the  people,  were  Buffering  beside  bim  '.  agonising  use- 
lessly 1  he  even  caused  a  portion  of  their  suffering,  and  aggravated  it. 
Tor  had  they  another  neighbor,  a  less  chimerical  and  mure  observant 
neighbor,  an  ordinary  and  charitable  man,  it  WSSoli  :ir  that  their  poverty 
would  have  been  noticed,  their  signals  of  dUtress  would  have  been  seen, 
and  long  ago  perhaps  they  would  have  been  gathered  up  and  saved  ! 
Undoubtedly  they  seemed  very  depraved,  very  corrupt,  very  vile,  vi  r\ 
hateful,  even,  but  those  are  rare  who  fall  without  becoming  degraded  ; 
there  is  a  point,  moreover,  at  which  the  unfortunate  and  the  infamous 
are  associated  and  confounded  in  a  single  word,  a  fatal  word,  Let  Mi.->- 
rabies; — whose  fault  is  it?  And  then,  is  it  not  when  the  fall  is  lowest 
that  charity  ought  to  be  greatest? 

While  he  thus  preached  to  himself,  for  there  were  times  when  Marius, 
like  all  truly  honest  hearts,  was  his  own  monitor,  and  scolded  himself 
more  than  he  deserved;  he  looked  at  the  wall  which  separated  him  from 
the  Jondrettes,  as  if  he  could  send  his  pitying  glance  through  that  par- 
tition to  warm  those  unfortunate  beings.  The  wall  was  a  thin  layer  of 
ter,  upheld  by  laths  aud  joists,  through  which,  as  we  have  just  seen, 
voices  and  words  could  be  distinguished  perfectly.  None  but  the  dreamer, 
Marius,  would  not  have  perceived  this  before.  There  was  no  paper 
hung  on  this- wall,  cither  on  the  side  of  the  Jondrettes,  or  on  Marius'.- 
side  ;  its  coarse  construction  was  bare  to  the  eye-.  Almost  unconsciously, 
Marius  examined  this  partition:  sometimes  reverie  examines,  observer, 
and  scrutinizes,  as  thought  would  do.  Suddenly  he  arose;  he  noticed 
towards  the  top,  near  the  ceiling,  a  triangular  hole  where  three  laths 
left  a  space  between  them.  The  plaster  which  should  have  stopped  this 
hole  was  gone,  and  by  getting  upon  the  bureau  he  could  see  through 
that  hole  into  the  Jondrette's  garret.  Pity  has  and  should  have  it- 
curiosity.     This  hole  was  a  kind  of  Judas.     It  is  lawful  to  look  upon 
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misfortune  like  a  betrayer  for  the  sake  of  relieving  it.  "Let  us  see 
•what  these  people  are,"  thought  Marius,  "and  to  what  they  are  re- 
duced." He  climbed  upon  the  bureau,  put  his  eye  to  the  crevice,  and 
looked. 

0 


VI. 

THE   WlJ/n    MAN    IN    IITS   LAIR. 

Cities,  like  forests,  have  their  dens  in  which  hide  all  their  vilest  and 
most  terrible  monsters.  But  in  cities,  what  hides  thus  is  ferocious,  un- 
clean, and  petty,  that  is  to  say,  ugly;  in  forests,  what,  hides  is  ferocious, 
savage,  ami  grand,  that  is  to  say,  .beautiful.  Den  for  den?  those  of  beasta 
are  preferable  to  those  of  men.  Caverns  arc  better  than  the  wretched 
holes  which  shelter  humanity. 

What  Marius  saw  was  a  hole.  Marius  was  poor  and  his  room  was 
poorly  furuished,  but  even  as  his  poverty  was  noble,  his  garret  was  clean. 
The  den  into  which  his  ryes  were  at  that  moment  directed,  was  abject, 
filthy,  fetid,  infectious,  gloomy,  unclean.  All  the  furniture  was  a  straw 
chair,  a  rickety  table,  a  few  old  broken  dishes,  and  in  two  of  the  corners 
two  indescribable  pallets;  all  the  light  came  from  a  dormer  window  of 
four  panes,  curtained  with  spiders'  webs.  Just  enough  light  came 
through  that  loophole  to  make  a  man's  face  appear  like  the  face  of  a 
phantom.  The  walls  had  a  leprous  look,  and  were  covered  with  seams 
and  scars  like  a  face  disfigured  by  some  horrible  malady.;  a  putrid 
moisture  oozed  from  them.  (Jbsccne  pictures  could  be  discovered  upon 
them  coarsely  sketched  in  charcoal. 

The  room  which  Marius  occupied  had  a  broken  brick  pavement;  this 
one  was  neither  paved  nor  floored  ;  the  inmates  walked  immediately 
upon  old  plastering  of  the  ruinoms  tenement,  which  had  grown  black 
under  their  feet  Upon  this  uneven  soil  where  the  dust  was,  as  it  were, 
incrusted,  and  which  was  virgin  soil  in  respect  only  of  the  broom,  were 
grouped  at  random  constellations  of  socks,  old  shoes,  and  hideous  rags ; 
however,  this  room  had  a  fireplace  ;  so  it  rented  for  forty  francs  a  year. 
In  the  fire  place  there  was  a  little  of  everything,  a  chafing-dish,  a  kettle, 
some  broken  boards,  rags  hanging  on  nails,  a  bird-cage,  some  ashes,  and 
even  a  little  fire.     Two  embers  were  smoking  sullenly. 

The  size  of  this  garret  added  still  more  to  its  horror.  It  had  projec- 
tions, angles,  black  holes,  recesses  under  the  roof,  bays,  and  promonto- 
ries. Beyond  were  hideous,  unfathomable  corners,  which  seemed  as  if 
they   must  be  full  of  spiders  as  big  as   one's   fist,  centi,  large 

as  one  s  foot,  and  perhaps  even  some  unknown  monsters  of  humanity. 
One  of  the  pallets  was  near  the  door,  the  other  near  the  window. 
Each  had  one  end  next  the  chimney  and  b  >lh  were  opposite  Marius.  In 
a  corner  near  the  opening  through  which  Marius  was  looking,  lunging 
upon  the  wall  in  a  black  wooden  frame,  was  a  i  graving  at   the 

bottom  of  which  was  written  in  large  letters  :  THE  DREAM.  It  rep- 
resented a  sleeping  woman  and  a  sleeping  child,  the  child  upon  the  wo- 
man's lap,  an  eagle  in  a  cloud  with  a  crown  ip  his  bosk,  and  the  U'>nian 
puttin"  away  the  crown  from  the  child's  head,  but  without  waking;  ia 
8  / 
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the  back-grmind  Napoleon  in  a  halo,  leading  against  a  large  blue  column 
with  a  vcllow  capital  adorned  with  this  inscription  : 

Marin  go 

•  Atjstkkmts 

[ska  •  „ 

Wagbajume 
Elot. 

Below  this  frame  a  sort  of  wooden  panel  looecr.  than  it  was  wide  was 
standing  on  the  floor  and  leaning  at  an  angle  against  the  wall.  It  had 
the  appearance  of  a  picture  set  against  th<?  wall,  of  a  frame  probably 
daubed  on  the  other  bide,  of  a  pier  glass  taken  down  from  a  wall  and 
forgotten  to  be  hung  again. 

By  the  table,  upon  which  Marias  saw  a  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  was  seated 
a  man  of  about  sixty,  small,  thin,  livid,  haggard,  with  a  keen,  cruel,  and 
restless  air;  a  hideous  harpy. 

Lavater,  if  he  could  have  studied  this  face,  would  have  found  in  it  a 
mixture  of  vulture  and  pettifogger;  the  bird  of  prey  and  the  man  of 
tricks,  rendering  each  other  ugly  and  complete,  the  man  of  tricks  making 
the  bird  of  prey  ignoble,  the- bird  of  prey  making  the  man  of  tricks 
horrible. 

This  man  had  a  long  grey  beard.  He  was  dressed  in  a  woman's 
chemise,  which  showed  his  shaggy  breast  and  his  naked  anus  bristling 
with  grey  hairs.  Below  this  chemise,  were  a  pair  of  muddy  pantal 
and  boots.  He  had  a  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  Was  smoking.  There  was 
no  more  bread  in  the  den,  but  there  was  toUicco.  He  was  writing,  prob- 
bly  some  such  letter  as  those  which  Marias  had  read. 

On  one  corner  of  the  table  was  an  old  odd  volume  with  a  reddish 
cover,  the  size1  of  which,  the  old  duodecimo  of  scries  of  books,  betrayed 
that  it  was  a  novel.  t 

As  he  wrote,  the  man  talked  aloud,  and  Marias  heard  his  words  : 
"To  think  that  there  is  no  equality  even  when  we  are  dead  !  Look  at 
Pore  Lachaise  !  The'  great,  those  who  are  rich,  are  in  the  upper  part, 
in  the  avenue  of  the  acacias,  which  is  paved.  The  low,  the  poor,  the  un- 
fortunate, they  are  put  in  the  lower  part,  where  there  is  mud  up  to  the 
knees,  in  Roles,  in  the  wet.  They  are  put  there  BO  that  they  may  rot 
sooner  !  You  cannot  go  to  see  them  without  sinking  into  the  ground." 
Here  he  stopped,  struck  his  fist  on  the  table,  and  added,  gnashing  his 
teeth :  "  Oh  !  I  could  eat  the  world  !" 

A  big  woman,  who  might  have  been  forty  years  old  or  a  hundred, 
was  squatting  near  the  fireplace,  upon  her  bare  feet.  .She  was  dressed 
only  in  a  chemise  and  a  knit  skirt  patched  with  pieces  of  old  cloth.  A 
coarse  tow  apron  covered  half  the  skirt.  Although  this  woman  was 
bent  and  drawn  up  into  herself,  it  could  be  seen  that  she  was  very  tall 
She  was  a  kind  of  giantess  by  the  side  of  her  husband.  She  had 
hideous  hair,  light  red  sprinkled  with  grey,  that  she  pushed  back 
from  time  to  time  with  her  huge  shining  hands  which  had  flat  nails. 
Lying  on  the  ground,  at  her  side,  wide  open,  was  a  volume  of  the  same 
appearance  as  the  other,  and  probably  of  the  same  novel. 

Upon  one  of  the  pallets  Marius  could  discern  a  sort  of  slender  little 
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wan  girl  seated  almost  naked,  with  her  feet  hanging  down,  having  the 
appearance  neither  of  listening,  nor  of  seeingv  nor  of  living.  The 
younger  sister,  doubtless,  of  the"  gne  who  had  come  to  his  room.  She ' 
appeared  to  be  eleven  or  twelve  years  old.  On  examining  her  attentive- 
ly, he  saw  that  she  must  be  fourteen.  It  was  the  child  who,  the  even- 
ing before,  on  the  Boulevard,  said  :  <•' I  cavalt,  ca$al6,  cavalil"  She 
was  of  that  sickly  species  which  long  remains  backward,  then  pushes 
forward  rapidly,  and  all  at  once.  These  sorry  human  plants  are  pro- 
duced by  want.  These  poor  creatures  have  neither  childhood  nor  youth. 
At  fifteen  they  appear  to  be  twelve;  at  sixteen  they  appear  to  be 
twenty.  Today  a  little  girl,  to-morrow  a  woman.  One  would  say  that 
they  leap  through  life,  to  have  done  with  it  sooner.  This  being  now  had 
the  appearance  of  a  child. 

Nothing,  moreover,  indicated  the  performance  of  any  labor  in  this 
room,  not  a  loom,  not  a  wheel,  not  a  tool.  In  one  corner  a  few  scraps 
of  iron  of  an  equivocal  appearance.  It  was  that  gloomy  idleness  which 
follows  despair,  and  which  precedes  the  death  agony. 

Marias  looked  for  some  time  into  that  funereal  interior,  more  fear- 
ful than  the  interior  of  a  tomb;  for  here  were  felt  ehe  movements 
of  a  human  soul,  and  the  palpitation  of  life.  The  garret,  the  cellar, 
the  deep  ditch,  in  which  some  of  the  wretched  crawl  at  the  bottom  of 
the  social  edifice,  are  not  the  sepulchre  itself;  they  are  its  antechamber  • 
but  like  those  rich  men  who  display  their  greatest  maguificence  at  the 
entrance  of  their  palace,  death,  who  is  close  at  hand,  seems  to  display 
his  greatest  wretchedness  in  this  vestibule. 

The  man  became  silent,  the  woman  did  not  speak,  the  gid  did  not 
seem  to  breathe.  Marius  could  hear  the  pen  scratching  over  the  paper. 
The  man  muttered  out,  without  ceasing  to  write:  "Rabble!  rabble! 
all  is  rabble  !"  This  variation  upon  the  ejaculation  of  Solomon  drew  a 
sigh  from  the  woman.  "  My  darling,  be  calm,"  said  she.  "Do  not 
hurt  yourself,  dear.  You  are  too  good  to  write  to  all  those  people,  my 
man." 

In  poverty  bodies  hug  close  to  each  other,  as  in  the  cold,  but  hearts 
grow  distant  This,  woman,  according  to  all  appearance,  must  have  loved 
this  man  with  as  much  love  as  was  in  her ;  but  probably,  in  the  repeat- 
ed mutual  reproaches  which  grew  out  of  the  frightful  distress  that  weigh- 
ed upon  them  all,  this  love  had  become  extinguished.  She  now  felt 
towards  her  husband  nothing  more  than  the  ashes  of  affection.  Still 
the  words  of  endearment,  as  often  happens,  had  survived.  She  said  to 
him:  Dear;  my  darling j  my  man,  etc.,  with  her  lips,  her  heart  was 
silent.     The  man  returned  to  his  writing. 


VII. 

STRATEGY   AND   TACTIC8. 

Marius,  with  a  heavy  heart,  was  about  to  get  down  from  the  sort  of 
observatory  which  be  had  extemporised,  when  a  sound  attracted  bis  at- 
tention and  iuduced  him  to  remain  in  his  place. 

The  door  of  the  garret  was  hastily  opened.     The  eldest  daughter  ap- 
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pcarcd  upon   the  threshold.     <  >:i   her  men's  shoes, 

ith  mud,  which  had  been  spattered  as  high  as  her  red  ankles, 

I  which     Mali; 

apnn  her  an   hour  before,  bat  whioh  she  had  probal 

th  ,!  the  more'  |  ity.  i  nd  n  bioh  the  tnu  -  put  op 

gpon  ime  in,  pushed  the  oVorto  'behind  her,  stopped 

.  then  oried  with  au  ezpree 
of  joy  and  triumph:  '  Be  |8  coming!" 
The  father  turned  hi-  i  in  turned  her  head,  th< 

r  did  not" stir.     "Whol  the  father.     "The  gentleman! ** 

"The  philanthropist 7"     "Y  rhat  old  man  1'"     ••  "■,    -   '     "He 

is  going  to  come  t"     "Hek   behind  me.'1     "Yon  are  Bure."     "lam 
re,  true,  he  is  coming?"     "  He  is  coming  in  :i  fiacre." 
M  In  a  fiacre?     hi-   Rothschild."     The  father  arose.     "  How  an 
sure?  if  he  U  c  mains  in  how  is  it  that  yon  gel  hereb  ifore  him  ? 

you  gave  him   tin'  addri  yon  told  him  the  last  door  at  the 

end  of  the    hall  on    the  right  '.'   provided    be  '!•.  -  QOl    make    a  mist 
you  found  him  at  the  clum-h  then?  did  he  read  mj  letter?  what  did  he 
aay  to  vu'.'"     "Tut,  tut,  tut  I"  said  th"  girl,  "how  you  run  on,  g 
man!      I'll  tell  you.      I  Went  into  th"  church,  he  was  at  his  usual  pi  ice, 

I  made  a  courtesy  to  him,  and  1  gave  him  the  letter,  be  read  i:  and  said 
to  me:  'Where  do  yon  live,  my  child  V  I  said:  'Monsieur,  1  will 
show  you.'     He  said  to  me  :  'No,  give  me  yum  ;   my  daughter 

has  some  purchases  to  make,  I  am  going  to  take  a  carriage,  aud  1  will 
get  to  your  house  as  soon  as  you  do.'      1  gave  him  th  When 

1  told  him  the  house,  he  appeared  surprised  and  hesitated' an  instaut, 
then  he  said  :  '  It  is  all  the  .same,  1  will  go.'  When  Mass  was  over,  I 
gaw  him  leave  the  church  with  his  daughter.  1  saw  them,  get  into  a 
fiacre.  .And  I  told  him  plainly  the  last  door  at  the  cud  of  the  hall  on 
the  right."  "And  how  do  you  know  that  he  will  come?"  "  1  jnel  saw 
the  fiacre  coming  into  the  Kuc  du  Petit  Banquier.  That  is  what  made 
me  run."  "  How  do  you  know  it  is  the  same  fiacre?"  "  Because  1  had 
noticed  the  number."  "What  is  the  number?"  "  Four  hundred  and 
forty."      "Good,  you  are  a  clever  girl/' 

The  girl  looked  resolutely  al  her  father,  ami  shn\sin;_'  th,'  shoes  which 
she  had  on,  said  :  "A  clever  girl,  that,  may  be;  hut  1  tell  you  that  I  shall 
never  put  on  these  shoes  again,  and  that  I  will  sol  do  it,  t'..r  health  first, 
and  then  for  decency's  sake.  1  know  nothing  more  provoking  than  Boles 
that  squeak  and  Lro  ghee,  ghee,  ghee,  all  along  tho  street.  I  would 
rather  go  barefoot." 

'•  You  are  right,"  answered  the  father  in  a  mild  tone  which  contrasted 
with  the  rudeness  of  the  young  girl,  "  hut  they  would  not  let  you  go 
into  the  churches ;  the  poor  must  have  shoes]  People  do  not  goto  God  'a 
house  hare-footed,"  added  he  bitterly.  Then  returning  to  the  subject 
which  occupied  his  thoughts,  "And  yob  are  sure,  then,  sure  that  he  is 
OOBUng?"  "He  is  at  my  heels,"  said  she.  The  man  sprang  up. 
There  was  a  sort  of  illumination  on  his  face.  "  Wife  !"  cried  he,  Vyou 
hear.     Here  is  the  philanthropist.     Tut  out  the  fire." 

The  astounded  woman  did  not  stir.  The  father,  with  the  agility  of  a 
mountebank,  caught,  a  broken  pot  which  stood  on  the  mantel,  and  threw 
some  water  upon  the  embers.     Theu  turning  to  his  eldest  daughter : 
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"  You  !  unbottom  the  chair  !"  His  daughter  did  not  understand  hitu  at 
all.  Ho  seized  the  chair,  and  v.  ith  a  ldek  he  ruined  the' seat.  His  leg 
went  through  it'.  As  he  drew  out  his  leg,  he  asked  his  daughter:  "Is 
it  cold  V  "  Very  cold.  It  snows."  The  father  turned  towards  the 
younger  girl,  who  was  on  the  pallet  near  the  window,  and  cried  in  a 
thundering  voice:  "Quick!  off  the  bed,  good-for-nothing !  will  you 
never  do  anything?  break  a* pane  of  glass  !"  The  little  girl  sprang  off 
the  bed  trembling.  "  Break  a  pane  of  glass  !"  said  he  again.  The 
child  was  speechless,  "Do  you  hear  me?"  repeated  the  father,  "] 
you  to  break  a  pan.1  !"  The  child,  with  a  sort  of  terrified  obedience, 
rose  upon  tiptoe,  an  1  struck  her  fist  into  a  pane.  The  glass  broke  and 
fell  with  a  crash.     "  Good,"  said  the  father. 

He  was  serious,  yet  rapid.  His  eye  ran  hastily  over  all  the  nooks  and 
corners  of  the  garret.  You  would  have  said  he  was  a  general,  making 
his  final  preparations  at  the  moment  when  the  battle  was  about  to  begin. 

The  mother,  who  had  not  yet  said  a  word,  got  up  and  asked  in  a  slow, 
muffled  tone,  her  words  seeming  to  come  out  as  if  curdled  :  "  Dear,  what 
is  it  you  want  to  do?"      "(Jet  into  bed,"  answered  the  man. 

His  tone  admitted  of  no  deliberation.  The  mother  obeyed,  and  threw 
herself  heavily  upon  one  of  the  pallets.  Meanwhile  a  sob  was  heard  in 
a  corner. 

"  What  is  that  ?"  cried  the  father.  The  younger  daughter,  without 
coming  out  of  the  darkness  into  which,  she  had  shrunk,  showed  her 
blecdiDg  fi.-t.  In  breaking  the  glass  she  had  cut  herself;  she  had  gone 
to  her  mother's  bed,  and  she  Was  weeping  in  silence.  It  was  the  moth- 
er's turn  to  rise  and  cry  out.  "  You  see  now  !  what  stupid  things  you 
are  Suing !  breaking  your  glass,  she  baa  cut  herself."  "t'o  much  the 
better!  '  said  the  man.  "•!  knew  she  would."  "  How  !  so  much  the 
better?"  resumed  the  woman.  ".Silence!"  replied  the  father;  "Isup- 
press  the  liberty  of  the  pi 

Then  tearing  the. chemise  which  he  had  on,  he  made  a  bandage  with 
which  be  hastily  wrapped  up  thclittl"  girl's  bleeding  wri-t.     Thatdone, 
yc  fell  upon  the  torn  chemise  with  satisfaction.     '-And  the  chemise 
too,"  said  he,  "all  this  i  ice." 

An  icy  wind  whistled  at  the  window  and  came  into  the  room.  The 
mist  from  without  enter  ipread  about  like  a  whitish  wadding 

picked  apart  by  invisible  '.'■'•■■:■  r<.  Through  the  broken  pane  the  falling 
bdow  was  seen.  The  cold  promised  the  .day  before  by  the  Candlemas 
sun  had  come  indeed. 

The  father  caal  a  glance  about  him  as  if  to  assure  himself  th«t  he  had 
took    an  i  !  and    !-pr<  over  the 

moistened  embers  in  Buch  a  way  as  to  hide  them  y.     TheD 

rising  aud   standing  with   his  back   to  the  chin.'  <aid  he, 
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VIIT. 


IN    THE    BOLE. 


Tl  ■  '  '         '  '  her  fttl  r  hand  on  his.     "  F 

'he  mother  cri 

s   hive  every  ;  in  the  i.  pain."     "Do« 

Tl:  look  from  the  man,  beW  her»peace. 

Tl  i  moment  of  in  fhe  den.     'I  ghterwai 

:foiu  of  ]  air,  the 

youii  rotanoed  to  aobj  the  mother  bad  taken  h  i 

i  was  covering  her  wit!'  ing  to  her  in  ;i  low  tone: 

"My   treasure;  !    I  will   be  n  .   will 

your  fill  "     ufip  trary  1 

TIk  ii   tui  ning  to  the  "Ah  1  but 

he  does  not  come  !  if  he  ii  not  coming,  1    .-hall  have  pot  out  my  fire, 

my  chemise,  and  broken  my 
low  for  nothing."  1 1"  murmured  tl 

"Do  j    :  ;.i-  'v."  resumed  tl  "I     til  is  as  cold  as  ice  in  this 

garret '.      [f  this  mm  •  '         that  is  it  !  he  mas 

for  him !  W<  11 !  they  will  wi  what  they 

for!     Oh!  how  I  hate  them,  and  how  I  would  hem  with 

nd  rejoicing,  enthusiasm  and  rich  men!  all  the 

!  these  professed  charital  plums,  who  go  to  i 

'..•  the  priesthood,  pr<  achy,  prea  ihy,  wl  i  to  the  <■■ 

and  who  think  themselves  above  us,  and  w  to  humiliate  us,  and 

to  bring  us  clothes !  as  they  call  thetnl  r.  are  not  worth  fout 

.  and  bread  !  thai  is  not  what,  I  want. of  the  rabble  I   ! 
But  money,  never  I  b  (cause  Id  go  and  drink  it. 

we  are  drunkards  and  do-nothing  I      ^nd  wh  I   :'  .  ;ind 

what  have  they  been  in  their  time?     Thieves!  they  would  not  ha\ 
ii'!i  without  that!     Oh!  somebody  ought  to  I 
corners  of  the  eh e*et  and  toss  it    PI  into  theair!     I".  rything  woul 
orushed,  it  is  likely,  but  at  !<'a-f   pobody  would   have  anything,  there 
won'  swob,  gained  1     Bui   whal  now  is  I  ur  mug  of  a 

benevolcnl   geptlen  The  brute  may 

the  address !     1  will  b<  :  th  il  the  old  fool " 

Jusi  thi'ti  thi      ■  ir,  the  man   rushed  forward 

and  opened  it,  exclaiming  with  many  '  nd  smiles'of  adoration: 

"Com<  in,  Monsieur!  i  ime  in,  my  noble  benefaotor,  as  well  aft 

your  i  harming  young  lad 

a  of  mature  age  and  a  young  girl  appeared  at  the  door  of  thp 
gan. 

Mat iu    I  :  !  not  left  his  place.     What  he  felt  at  that  moment  escapes 
human  language.     It  was  81  ' 

Whoever  has  !  ■•,••■  I,  Knew-  all  the  radiant  meaning  contained  in  the 
three  f  this  word  :  'She. 

It  was  in  1 i  -h  s.     Marius  could  hardly  discern  her  through  the  lu- 
minous vapor  which  suddenly  spread  over  his  eyes.     It  was  that   sweet 
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absent  being,  that  star  which  had  been  bis  light  for  six  months1;  it  was 
that  eye,  that  brow,  that  mouth,  that  beautiful  vanished  face  which  had 
produced  night  when  it  went  away.  The  vision  had  been  in  an  eclipse, 
it  was  re  appearing. 

She  appeared  again  in  this  gloom,  in  this  garret,  in  this  shapeless  den, 
in  this  horror  !  'Marius  shuddered  desperately.  What!  it  was  she  !  the 
beating  of  his  heart  disturbed  his  sight,  lie  felt  ready  to  melt  into 
tears.  What  !  at  last  he  saw  her  again  after  having  sought  fur  her  so 
long  !  It  seemed  to  him  that  he  had  lost  his  soul  and  that  be  had  just 
found  it  again. 

She  was  still  the  same,  a  little  paler  only;  her  delicate  face  was  set  in 
a  violet  velvet  hat,  her  form  was  hi  Iden  under  a  black  satin  pelisse, 
below  her  long  dress  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  little  foot  squeezed  iuto 
a  silk  buskin,     ^he  was  still  accompanied  by  Monsieur  Leblanc. 

She  stepped  into  the  room  aud  laid  a  large  package  on  the  table. 
The  elder  Joridrette  girl  had  retreated  behind  the  door,  and  was  looking 
upon  that  velvet  hat,  that  Bilk  dress,  aud  that  charming  happy  face,' 
with  an  evil  eye. 


IX. 
•     JONDItETTK   WEEPS   ALMOST. 

The  den  was  so  dark  that  poople  who  came  from  out-doors  felt  as  if 
they  were  entering  a  cellar  on  coining  in.  The  two  new  comers  stepped 
forward,  therefore,  with  sonic  hesitation,  hardly  discerning  the  dim  forms 
about  them,  while  they  v,  mined  with  ease  by  the  tenants 

of  the  garret,  wh  !    to  this  twilight. 

Monsieur  Leblanc  approached  with  his  kind  and  compassionate  look, 
r.nd  said  to  the  father  :   "  .Monsieur,  you  will  find  in  this  package  - 
new  clothes,  some  Btookings,  and  some  new  coverlids."     "Our  angelic 
factor  overwhelms  us,"  said   •  iring  down   to  the  floor. 

Then,  stooping  to  his  eldest  daughter's  ear,  while  the  two  visitors  weie 
examining  this  lamentable  ■■•'  '■  le  1  rapidly  in  a  whisper  :  "  Well  1 

what    did  [  tell  you  ?   rags?   no  money.      They  are  all  alike  !     Tell  mc, 

Id  blubber-lip  "  Fabantou,"  an- 

d  the  daughter.     " The  dramatic  mdl" 

This  was  lucky  for  Jondre  ■     "  moment  M  ustenr  Le- 

blanc turned   towards  him  and  said   to  him,  with  the  appearance  of  one 
who   i-  trying   to  r  \i    yon  are   indeed  to  bo 

pitied,  Monsieur — ,     "  Fabantou,"  said  J    ■  :ly.     "  Monsieur 

Fabantou,  yes,  that  is  it.     1  ."     "  Dramatic  artist,  Monsieur, 

and  who  has  hard  hi-  successes."     Hei  i  lently  thought  the 

moment  c<  me  to  make  an  impression  upon  the  "philanthropist.''     lie 
exclaimed  in  a  too  which   belongs  to  the   braggadocio  of  the 

juggh  i"  a(  a  fair,  and,  al  the  humility  of  a  beggar  on 

"  Pupil  of  Talma,  Mon  i  ar!     I  am  ■  pupil  of  Ta 
Fortune*once  n  me.     Alas  1  not  'urn  of  mi-fortune. 

Look,  my  ben  ifactor,  do  bread,  no  Bre.     My  poor  darlings  have  no  fire! 
'My  only  chai;  Al.  .'.■  n  window  !  in  such  weather  ai  u  tbil ! 
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My  spouse  in  bed!  sick!"  f'Tbor  woman !"  sail  Monsieur  Leblanc. 
"Mj  child  injured !"  added  Jondn 

Th«   child,  whose  attention  had  been    diverted  by  the  arrival    of  the 
■trail  !':.Lr  1  idy,"  and  I  -  bbiog. 

•iWli\  don't  you  cry'.'  why  don't  yousoream?"  said  Jondrette  to  her 
in  a  whisper.  At  tbjs  same  time  he  pinched  her  injured  hand.  All 
this  with  th.:  skill  <'f  a  juggler.  Tin'  little  one  uttered  loud  cries.  The 
adorable  young  girl  whom  Marina  in  his  heart  called  "his  Ure 
went  qujckly  to  her:  "Poor  dear  child  !"  said  she.  "  Look,  my  beau- 
tiful young  lady,"  punned  Jondrette,  "her  bleeding  wrist !  It  is  an 
accident  which  happened  in  working  :rt  a  machine  by  which  she  earned 
six  sous  a  day.  It  may  he  necessary  to  cut  off  her  arm."  "  Indeed  !" 
paid  the  eld  gentleman  alarmed.  The  little  girl,  taking  this  seriously, 
began  to  sob  again  beautifully.  '-Alas,  yes,  my  benefactor!"  an>wercd 
the  father. 

r  some  moments,  Jondrette  had  been  looking  at  "  the  philanthro- 
pist" in  a  Btrange  manner.  Even  while  Bpeakiug,  he  seemed  to  scruti- 
nize bim  closely  as  if  he  were  trying  to  re<  all  some  reminisoenc  •. 
denly,  taking  advantage  of  a  moment  when  the  new  comers  were  anx- 
iously questioning  the  smaller  girl  about'her  mutilated  hand,  he  passed 
over  to  his  wife  who  was  lying  in  her  bed,  appearing  to  he  overwhelmed 
and    Btupid,  ami  said    to  her   quickly  and  in   a  V(  lie:    •■  N 

that  man!"  Then  turning  towards  M.  Leblanc,  $nd  continuing  Lis 
lamentation:  "  You  see,  Monsieur !  my  whole  dress  is  nothing  but  a 
obeu.  and   that   all    torp  !   in  the    heart    of  winter.      I 

cannot  go  out,  for  lack  of  a  coat.  If  I  bad  a  coat,  I  should  go 
to  see  Mademoiselle  Mars,  who  knows  me,  and  of  whom  I  am  a  great 
favorite.  She  is  still  living  in  the  Hue  de  la  Tour  des  Rums,  is  not 
she!'  You  know,  Mouncnr,  we  have  played  together  in  the  provinces. 
"I  shared  her  laurels.  Celimene  would  come  to  my  relief,  Monsieur  ! 
El  mica  would  give  alms  to  Belisarius  1  But  no,  nothing!  Ami  not  a 
sou  iu  the  house  !  My  wife  sick,  not* a  sou  !  My  daughter  dangerously 
injured,  not  a  sou  !  My  spouse  has  choking  fits.  It  is  her  time  of  life, 
and  then  the  nervous  system  has  something  to  do  wifh  it.  She  o 
aid,  and  my  daughter  also  !  But  the  doctor!  hut  the  druggist  !  how  can 
1  pay  them  !  not  a  penny!  I  would  fall  on  my  knees  before  a  penny, 
Monsieur!  You  Bee  how  the  arte  are  fallen  1  And  do  ybii  know,- my 
charming  young  lady,  and  you,  my  generous  patron,  do  you  know,  you 
who  breathe  virtue  and  goodness,  and  who  perfume  that  church  where 
my  daughter,  in  going  to  aay  her  pyaj   I  .  you  i  •.  <  ry  day?     For  I 

bring  np  my  daughters  religiously,  Monsieur.  I  have  not  allowed  them 
to  take  to  the  theatre.  Ah!  therognesl  that  I  should  see  them  trip- 
ping! I  do  not  jest!  1  fortify  them  with  Bermons  about  honor,  about 
morals,  about  virtue!  Ask  them  !  They  must  walk  straight.  They 
have  a  father.  1  mean  to  educate  them  virtuously,  and  that  they  may 
be  honest,  and  that  they  may  be  genteel,  and  that  they  ],iay  believe  iu 
God's  sacred  name!  Well,  Monsieur,  my  worthy  Monsieur,  do  you 
know  what  is  going  to  happen  tomorrow'/  To-morrow  is  the  4th  of 
February,  the  fatal  day,  the  last  delay  that  my  landlord  will  give  mo; 
if  I  do  not  pay  him  this  evening,  to-morrow  my  eldest  daughter,  myself, 
my  spouse  with  her  fever,  my  child  with  her  wound,  we  shall  all  four  be 
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turned  out  of  doorfc,  and  driven  off  into  the  street,  upon  the  boulevard, 
■without  shelter,  into  the  rata,  upon  the  snow.  You  see,  Monsieur,  1 
owe.  tour  quarters,  a  year  !   that  is  sixty  francs." 

Jondrctte  lied.  Four  quarters  would  have  made  but  forty  francs,  and 
he  could  not  have  owed  for  four,  since  it  was  not  six  months  since  Ma- 
rius  had  paid  for  two. 

M.  Lcblanc  took  live  francs  from  his  pocket  and  threw  them  op  the 
table..  Jondrctte  had  time  to  m'utterinto  the  ear  of  his  elder  daughter; 
"The  whelp!  .what  does  he  think  I  am  going  to  do  with  his  live  francs? 
That  will  not  pay  for  my  chair  and  my  window  !  I  must  make  my 
expenses  !'' 

Meantime,  M.  Leblanc  had  taken  off  a  large  brown  overcoat,  which 
he  wore  over  his  blue  surtout,  aud  hutig  it  over  the  back  of  the  chair. 
"Monsieur  Fabantou,"  said  he,  "  I  have  only  these  five  francs  with  me  ; 
but,  I  am  going <to  take  my  daughter  home,  and  I  will  return  this  even- 
ing ;   is  it  not  this  evening  that  you  have  to  pay  V 

Jondrette's  face  lighted  up  with  a  strange  expression.  He  answered 
quickly  :  "  Yes,  my  noble  Monsieur.  At  eight  o'clock,  I  must  be  at  my 
landlord's."  ''1  will  be  here  at  six  o'clock,  an^  I  will'  bring  you  the 
sixty  francs."  "  My  benefactor  !"  cried  Jondrctte  distractedly.  And 
he  added  in  an  under  tone  :  "  Take  a  good  look  at  him,  wife  !"  M.  Le- 
blanc took  the  arm  of  the  beautiful  young  girl,  aud  turned  towards  the 
door:  "Till  this  evening,  my  friends,"  said  he.  "Six  o'clock/'  said 
Jondrefte.      "  Six  o'clock  precisely  ". 

Just  then  the  overcoat  on  the  chair  caught  the  eye  of  the  eldest 
daughter.  li Monsieur,"  said  she,  "you  forget  your  coat."  Jondrette 
threw  a  crushing  glance  at  his  daughter,  accompanied  by  a  terrible  shrug 
ot -the  shoulders  M.  Leblanc  fumed  and  answered  with  a  smile.:  "*I 
do  not  forget  it,  I  leave  it."  "  0,  my  patron,"  said  Jondrette,  "  my 
noble  benefactor,  I  am  melting  ii;>  Allow  me  to  conduct  you  to 

your  carriage."  "tryou  go  out,"  replied  M  Leblane,  "put  on  this 
overcoat.  It  is  really  very  cold."  Jondrette  did  not  make  him  say  it 
twice.  He  put  on  the  brown  overcoat  very  quickly.  And  they  W£nt 
out  all  three,  Jondrette  preceding  the  two  strain: 


X. 

pum'i:  of  public  cabriolets:  three  fb  hum:. 

Marin-  had  lest  nothing  of  all  this  seen'1,  and  yet  in  reaiity  he  had 
seen  nothing  of  it.  1  lis  eyes  bad  remained  fixed  upon  the  young  girl, 
his  heart  bad,  bo  to  speak,  si  ize  i  np<  d  hi  i  :  lv  r  emir-  ly, 

from  ber  firef  sb  p  into  ;  .  1  >uring  the  whole  time  she  bad  : 

there,  be  bad  lived  that  life  of  ecsl  i  ;•  which  so  pel  li  mab  rial  pi  r<    p- 
tions  and  precipitate   the  #hole  soul  a\  point,     Be  contem- 

plated, not  that  girl,  but  that  light   in  and  a  velvet  hat. 

Had  the  star  Siriua  entered   the  room  he  would  noth..  ;nore 

dazzled. 

While  the  young  girl  w  the  bundle,  uptblding  the  clothes 

and   the  coverlids,  queati  intog  1 1 i r -   sick   mother  kindly  and   the  little 
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injured  girl  tenderly,  he  watched  all  her  motion?,  he  endeavored  to  hear 
He  knew  her  eyes,  her  forehetdj  her  beauty,,  her  stature, 
1  nor  know  the  sonnd  of  her  voice.     He  thought  be  had 
caught  a  few  words  of  if  onoe  at  the  La  :.  but  he  was  not  abso- 

lute !v  mi:,'.     Qe  would  have  near  it,  to  be 

able  to  carry  ■  little  of  that  music  in  his  BOol.      But  all    was  lost  in  the 
wretched  displays  and  trump  is  add   la  real 

soger  to  the.  transport  of  Marius.     !!■  brooded  ber  with  his  eyes      lit; 
could  not  imagine  that  it  really  was  that  divine  ereatnre  which  he 
iu  the  midst  of  the  misshapen  beings  of  this  monstrous  den.     He  seemed 
a  bumming-bird  among*  toads. 
When  be  •■   i      >ut,  he  hi  1  but  one  thought,  to  r,  not  to  give 

up  her  track,  not  t"  leave  her  Without  knowi  liv<  1.  n< 

her  again,  at  least,  after  having  so  miraculously  found  her!  II- 
leaped  down  from  the  bureau  and  took  his  bat.  As  he  was  pnttiog  his 
hand  ou  the  bolt,  and  was  just  goi  i  reflected  and  The 

hall    v  ',         L     lane 

doubtless  had  not  yet  got  int<>  his  carriage  j  it'  he  should  turn  round  in 
the  p  ..irs,  or  on  the  door  Btep,  and  him,  Ma- 

rias, if)  that  bouse,  he  would  I  1  Would  find  means 

him  anew,  and  it  wt  11  over  at  once.     What  was  to  be 

done*y  wait,  a   little?  but    during   the   del  image    might  go. 

Mari us  was  perplexed.     At  i  k  the  risk  and  went  out  ef-bii 

room. 

Th<  re  waa  nobody  in  the  ball.  He  ran  to  the  stairs.  Thore  was 
nobody  on  the  stairs  He  hurried  down,  and  reached  the  boulevard-.ia 
time  to  Bee  a  fiacre  turn  the  corner  of  the  line  du  Petit  Banqaier  and 
leturn  into  the  city. 

Marios  rnsked  in  that  direction.  When  he  reached  the  corner  of  the 
boulevard,  he  s;iw  the  fiacre  again  going  vapidly  down  the  Rue  Moufl'e- 
tard;  the  fiacre  was  already  at  a  long  i,  there  was  no  means  of 

reaching  it;  what  should   be  do!  run  after  it?  impossible;  and   then 
from  the  carriage  they  would  certainly  npti  tan  running  at  fall 

Bpeed  in  pursuit  of  them,  and  the  lather  would  recognize  him.     Just  at 
this   moment,  i  and   unhc  ir  I  of  aw  a 

publir  ,!ev:ii.l.  empty.     Tl  but  one 

to  take,  to  get  into  this  oab,  and  follow  the  fiacre.  That  was 
sure,  effectual,  and  without  danger.  Marias  made  s  sign  to  the  driver 
|  -1  cried  to  him:  " Bight  away  i".  had  no  cravat,  he 

had  on  his  old  working  i  of  which  were  missing, 

and    his  shirt   Was  torn  in  one  .it'  the  plaits  of  the   bosom.      The   driver 
1,  winked,  and  reached  his  left  hand  towards  Marias,  rubbing  his 
forefinger  geutly  with  his  thumb.     "What?"  said   Marius.     "  Pay  in 
adyan  the  driver.     Marios  remembered  that  be  had  only  sixteen 

with   him.      "How  much?"   he  asked.      "  Forty  sous."      "I  will 
pay  when  I  .get  back." 

The  driver  made  no  reply,  but  to  whistle  an  air  from  La  Palisse  and 
whip^ip  his  norse. 

.Marius  Baw  the  cab  move  away  with  a  bewildered  air.1  For  want  of 
twenty  four  sens  he  was  losing  his  joy,  his  happiness,  bis  love !  he  was 
fulling  back  into  night!  he  had  seen,  and  he  was  again  becoming  blind. 
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He  thought  bitterly,  and  it  must  indeed  be  said,  with  deep  regret,  of  the 
five  francs  ho  had  given  that  very  morning  to  that  miserable  girl.  Had 
he  had  those  five  francs  he  would  have  been  Bared,  he  would  have  been 
born  again,  he  would  have  eome  out  of  limbo  and  darkness,  he  would 
have  come  out  of  his  isolation',  his  spleen,  his  bereavement;  he  would 
ha\«!  again  knotted  the  black  thread  of  bis  destiny  with  that  beautiful 
golden  thread  which  had  just  floated  •  before  his  eyes  and  broken  off  once 
more!  He  returned  to  the  old  tenement  in  despair,  lie  might,  have 
thought,  that  M.  Leblano  had  promised  to  return  in  the  evening,  and 
that  he  had  only  to  take  better  Gate  to  follow  him  then  ;  but  in  his 
rapt  contemplation,  he  had  hardly  understood  it. 

Just  as  he  went  up  the  stairs,  be  Tiotic.ce)  on  the. other  side  of  the  bou- 
levard, beside  the  di  ■■all  of 'the  Rue  de  la  Barrien  tins, 
Jondrette  in  the  "philanthropist's"  overcoat,  talking  to  one  of  those 
men  of  dangerous  appearance,  who,  by  common  consent,  are  called 
lnrril.><\< ;  men  <T  equivocal  fa  CCS,  SUSpicioUS  speech, 
who  have  an  appearance  of  evil  intentions,  and.  who  usually  sleep  by 
day,  which  leads  us  to  suppose  that  they  work  by  night. 

These  two  men  quietly  talking  while  the  snow  was  whirling  around 
them  in  its  fall  made  .1  picture  which  a  policeman*  certainly  would   have 

rved",  but,  which  IVfariuS  hardly  noticed.  Nevertheless,  however 
mournful  was  the  subject  of  his  reflections,  he  couTd  not  help  Baying  to 
himself  that  this  prowler  of  the  barrieres  with  whom  Jondrette  was  talk- 
ing, i  I  a  certain  1'ancbaud,  alias  Priutanier,  alias  Pigrcnaille, 
whom  Goutfeyrac  had  or.ee  pointed  out  to  him,  and  who  passed  in  the 
quartier  for  a  very  dangerous  night  wanderer.  We  have  seen  this  man's 
name  in  the  preceding  book.  This  Panchaud,  alias  lVintanier,  alias 
Bigreuaille,  figured  afterwards  in. several  criminal  trials,  and  has  since 

line  a  celebrated  scoundrel.  He  was  still  at  that  time  only  a  noto- 
rious scoundrel.     He  is  now  a  matter  of  tradition  among  bandits  and 

isina.     lie  was  the  bead  of  a  school  near  the  close  of  the  last  reign. 

And  in  the  evening,  at  nightfall,  at   the   hour  when  crowds  gather  and 

was  tall  ree  in    La    Fosse  aux  Liona. 

You  might  even,  in  that  prison,  just  at  the  ep  it  wh<  re  that  sewer  which 

d   for  the  astooiehi  1  of  thirty  prisoners  in   broad  day  in 

..  passes  under  the  encirclin  ;  :   yon  might,  above  the 

ing  of  thai  sewer,  read   his  nine..  Panchaud,  ly  cut,  by 

■  If  upon  the  outer  wall  in  one  of  his  a 
the  police    already  had   him  under  their  eye,  but   he  hud  not   yet  really 
le  his  debut. 


VI. 
[CB   BI    .VIM  n Y    TO   chief. 

Marios  mounted  the  stairs  of  the    I  I  t<  □<  ment  with  slow  stops;  just 
as  ho  w;»s  going  info  his  cell,  he  |  •!!  beUind  him  the 

eld<  t  Jondr<  tte  girl,  who  bim.     The  girl  wai  I  1  hu 

she  who  had  i  b   her  for 

them,  the  cab  was  there  no  jonger,  the  ihcre  was  far  away.     Moreover 
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she  would  nol  gire  lliem  back  to  him,  As  to  questioning  her  about  the 
aililr  sa  •  f  the  people  who  had  fust  come,  that  w;:s  useless^  it  was  plain 
thai  she  did  not  know,  since  the  letter  signed  Fabantou  was  addressed 
to  ih<  beneficent  gentleman  of  the  Church  Saint  Jacqiirs  dv  Haul  I'as. 

Marias  went  into  his  room  and  poshed  his  door  behkid  him.  It 
did  DOi  (  1  -e  :  lie  turned  and  s:iw  a  hand  holding  the  door  partly  open. 
"What  is  it'.'"  he  asked,  -who  is  there?"  It  was  the  Jondrette  girl. 
'"Is  it  you  ?"  said  Marias  almost  harshly,  "you  again  ?  What  do  you 
want  of  me  V 

She  seemed  thoughtful  and  did  not  look  at  him.  She  had  lost  the 
assurance  which  she  had  in  the  morning.  She  did  not  come  in,  but 
Btopped  in  the  ditsky  hall,  where  Marips  perceived  her  through  the  half- 
open  door.  "  Come  now,  will  you  answer?"  said  Marius.  "  What  is 
it  you  want  of  me  ?"  She  raised  her  mournful  eyes,  in  which  a  sort  of 
confused  lig'vt  Seemed  to  shine  dimly,  and  said  to  him  :  "  Monsieur 
Marius,  you  look  sad.  what  is  the  matter  with  you!'"'  ."With  me 5"' 
"Yes,  you."  "There  is  nothing  the  matter  with  me."  "Yes!" 
"No."  "I  tell  you  •  there  is  !"  "  Let  mo  he  quiet  !"  Marius  pushed 
the  dcror  anew,  she  still  held  it  back.  "Stop,"  said  she,  "you  are 
wrong.  Though  you  may  not  be  rich,  you  were  ^ood  this  morning.  Be 
so  again  now.  JTou  gave  me  BOi  ttthing  to  eat, 'tell  me  now  what  ails 
you.  Sou  are  troubled  at  something,  that  is  plain.  I  do  nor  want  you 
to  be  troubled.  What  must  be  done  for  that?  Can  I  serve  you  ill 
anything?  Let  me.  I  do  not  ask  your  secrete,  you  need  not  bell  them' 
to  me,  but.  yet  I  may  be  useful.  I  can  certainly  help  you,  since  1  help 
my  father.     When  it  is  n  .  to  carry  letters,  go  into  houses,  inquire 

from  door  to  door,  find  out  an  address,  follow  somebody,'  I  do  it.  Now, 
you  can  certainly  tell  me  what  is  the  matter  with  you,  I  will  go  and 
speak  to  the  persons;  sometimes  for  somebody  to  speak  to  the  persons 
is  enough  to  understand  things,  and  it  is  all  arranged.      Make  use  of  me." 

An  idea  came  into  Marias'  mind.  What  straw  do  we  despise  when 
we  feel  that  we  are  sinking?  He  approached  the  girl.  "  Listen,"  said 
he  to  her,  kindly.  She  interrupted  him  with  a  Hash  of  joy  in  her  i 
"Oh  !  yes,  talk  softly  to  me!  1  like  that,  better."  "  Well,"  resumed 
he,  "you  brought  this  old  gentle-nan  herewith  his  daughter."  "  Yes." 
"Do  you  know  their  address?"  "No."  "hind  it  for  me."  The 
girl's  eyes,  which  had  been  gloomy,  had  become  joyful  J  they  now 
became  dark. 

"Is  that  what  you  want?"  she  asked.  '"Yes."  "1%  you  know 
them?"  "No."  "That  is  to  Bay,"  said  slm  hastily,  "you  do  not  know 
her,  but  you  want  to  know  her."  This  them  which  had  become  heir 
had  an  indescribable  significance  and  bitterness.  "  Well,  can  you  do 
it?"  said  Marius.  "You  shall  have  the  beautiful  young  lady's' 
address." 

There  wis  again,  in  these  words,  "the  beautiful  young  lady,"'an 
expression  which  made  Marius  uneasy.  He  continued:  "Well,  no 
matter!  the  address  of  the  father  and-  daughter.  Their  address,  yes!" 
She  looked  steadily  at  him.  •  "  What  will  you  give  me?"  "Anything 
you  wish!"  "Anything  I  wish?"  "Yes."  "You  shall  have  the 
address."  She  looked  down,  and  then  with  a  hasty  movement  closed 
the  door.     Marius  was  alone. 
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He  dropped  into  a  chair,. with  his  head  and  both  elbows  on  the  bed, 
swallowed  up  in  thoughts  Which  he  could  not  grasp,  and  as  if  he  were 
in  a  tit  of  vertigo.  All  that  had  taken  place  Bince  morning,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  angel,  her  disappearance,  what  this  po«r  creature  had  just 
said  to  him;  a  gleam  of  hope  floating  in  an  ocean  of  despair, — all  this 
was  confusedly  crowding  his  brain.  Suddenly  he  was  violently  awakened 
from  his  reverie. 

He  heard  the  loud,  harsh  voice. of  Jondrette  pronounce  those  words, 
for  him,  full  of  the  strangest  interest:  «  t  tell  you  that  I  am  sure  of 
it,  and  that'I  recognized  him  !"  Of  whom  was  Jondrette  talking?  he 
had  recognized  whom?  M.  Lcblanc?  ihe  father  of  ''his  Ursula?" 
What  I-  did  Jondrette  know  him?  was  Marius  just  about  to  get  in  this 
sadden  and  unexpected  way  all  the  information  the  lack  of  which  made 
his  life  obscure  to  himself';''  was  he  at  last  to  know  whom  he  loved,  who 
this  young  girl  was?  who  her  father  was?  was  the  thick  shadow  which 
enveloped  them  to  be  rolled  away?  was  the  veil  to.be  rent?  Oh  ! 
heavens ! 

He  sprang,  rather  than  mounted,  upon  the  bureau,  and  resumed  his 
place  near  the  little  aperture  in  the  partition.  lie  again  saw  the  inte- 
rior of  the  Jondrette  den. 


XTT. 

USE   CvF   M.    LEBLANfj's    FIVE   FRANO   PIECE. 

Nothing  had  changed  in  the  appearance  of  the  family,  except  that 
the  wife  and  daughters  had  opened  the  package,  and  put  on  the  woollen 
stockings  and  underclothes.  Two  new  coverlids  were  thrown  over  the 
two  beds.  Jondrette  had  evidently  just  come  in.  He  had  not  yet 
recovered  his  regular  breathing.  .  His  daughters  were  silting  on  the 
floor  near  the  fireplace,  the  elder  binding  up  the  hand  of  the  younger. 
His  wife  lay  as  if  exhausted  upon  the  pallet,  near  the  fireplace,  with  an 
astonished  countenance.  Jondrette  was  walking  r.p  and  down  the  gar- 
ret with  rapid  strides.     His  eyes  had  an  extraordinary  look. 

The  woman,  who  seemed  timid  and  stricken  with  stupor  before  her 
husband,  ventured  to  say  to  him:  ''What,  really?  you  are  sui 
"Sure!  It  was  eight,  years  ago  !  but  I  recognise  him  I  Ah!  I  recog- 
nise him!  I  recognised  him  immediately.  What!  it  did  not  strike 
you?"  "No."  "And  yet  1  told  ytm  t"  pay  attention.  Bat  it  is  the 
same  height,  the  same  face,  hardly  any  older;  there  arc  some  men  who 
do  not  grow  old  ;  I  d'ti't  kqpw  how  they  d"  it  ;  it  is  the  same  tone  oC 
voice.  He  is  better  dressed,  that  is  all  !  Ah  !  mysterious  old  'devil,  I 
have  got  you.  all  right  !" 

He  cheeked  himself,  and  said  to  his  daughters:  "You  go  out!  It 
is  queer  that  it  did'  not  strike  your  eye."  They  got  up  to  obey.  The 
mother  stammered  out:  "With  her  sue  handy  "The  air  will  do 
her  good,"  said  Jondrette.     GrO along."      Ii  r  that,  this  man  was 

one  of  those  to  whom  there  }s  no  re;dy.     The  two  g'rls  went  out. 

Just  as  they  were  passing  tin;  door,  the  fatbef  caught  the  elder  by  the 
arm,  and  said  with  a  peculiar  tone  :     "  You  will  be  here  at  five  o'clock 
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preotselj.     Both. of  you.     1  shall  need  you."     Manas  redoubled 

f 

Alone  with    his  wife, .Jon  '  Ik    the  room   again,  and 

took    two  "i"   three   turns  in    ;  Chen    bo  B| 

in  to  i;i:._r  the  urn's  chemise  which  he  wore  into  the 

urned  tow 
■  ms,  and  exclaimed  :  "And  d  i  yoo  want  1  should  tell  y<  u  one  thi 
the   young   lady — "     "Well,  what'.'"  said   the  woman, 
lady  j."     Mari us  could  doubt  ne  longer,  it  was 

talking.     He  listened  with  an  intense  ajiziety.     I  life 

was  concentrate  I  in  his  i  are. 

Hut  Jondrette  Btooped  down,  and  wl  :  he 

Btraightened  up  and  finished  aloud  :     "It  is  she  !"     '•  I  I 
the  wilt'.     "That  girl!"  said   the* husband.     >.".>  worlds  coul 
what  .there  was  in  the  that  girl  of  the  mother.     It  was 
hatred,  anger,  mingled  and  combined  in  a  monstrous  intonation, 
few  words  that  bad  some  Dame,  doubtless,  which  her  hat- 

band had  whispered  in  her  ear,  bad  bi  ■  d  enough  to  rouse  this  huge 
drowsy  woman  find    '  to  bideousnt 

I    think  that  my  daughters* go  bare- 
fo  ■(  and  have  not  a  dngss  to  put  on  !     What  !  a  satin  j 
hat,  buskins,  and  all  I  more  than  two  hundred  francs  worth  !  one  would 
think  she  you  arc  in:'-'  ikdn  !   why,  in  thl 

was  horrid,  this  one  is  pot  bad  I  she  is  really  not  bad  !  i:  cannot  be 
she!"     '•  1  tell  you  it  is  Bhe.     Sou  will  n 

At  this  absolute  affirmation,  the  w  'man  raised  her  big  red  and   blond 
face  and  looked,  at    t\w   ceiling   with   a    hi  pressioo.     At    that 

moment  she  appeared  to  Marius  still  more  terrible  than  her   husband. 

She  was  a  swine  with  the  look  of  B  tigress.  "  What  !"  she  resumed, 
"  this  horrible  beautiful  young  lady  who  looked  at  my  L'irls  with  an  ap- 
pearance 01  pity,  can  she.  be  that  beggar!  Oh,  I  would  like  to  stamp 
her  heart  out  !"  She  sprang  oil'  the  Led,  and  remained  a  moment  stand- 
ing*, her  hair  flying,  her  nostrils  distended,  ber  mouth   half    open 

h  id  and  drawn  hark.     7  fell   hack   upon   the   pallet. 

The    man   still    walked   hack    and   forth,  i  i  attention    to   his 

female. 

After  a  few  moments  of  silence,  I  8  a|  I    her  and    stopped    be- 

fore her,  with  folded  arms,  as   before.      "  And  do  you  want  1   slum!  . 

you  one  thing?"  "What?"  Bhe  asked.  He  answered  in  a  quick  and 
low  voice:     "My  fortune. is  made."     The  woman  stared  at  him    with 

that  look  which  means  :  lias  the  man  who  is  talking  to  me  gODfi  crazy  ? 
Hi  continued:  "Thunder!  it  is  a  good  long  time  now  that  I  have 
been  a  parishoner  of  the  die-of-hungerd'you-havo-any-fire.-and-die-of- 
Cold-if-you  have-any  bread  parish  !  1  have  had  misery  enough  !  my 
yoke  ami  the  yoke  of  other  people  !  I  jest  do  longer,  I  liud  it  comic  uo 
longer,  enough  of  puns,  good  (!od  !  1  want  i'oud-for  my  hunger,  I 
want  drink  for  my  thirst!  to  stuff!  to  sleep  !  to  do  nothing!  1  want  to 
have  my  turn,  I  do!  before  I  burst!  I  want  to  be  a  bit  of  a  million- 
aire!" He  took  a  turn  about  the  garret  and  added:  "Like  other 
people."  "  What  do  you  mean  t"  asked  the  womaD.  He  shook  hiB 
head,  winked  aud  lifted  his  voice  like  a  street  doctor  about   to  make   a 
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demonstration:  "  What  do  I  mean  ?  listen!"  "Hist!"  mattered  the 
woman,  "  not  so  loud  !  if  if,  means  business  nobocty  must  bear." 

"  Pshaw  !  who  is  there  to  hear  ?  our  neighbor?  1  saw  bim  go  out 
just  now.  Besides,  does  lie  bear,  the  great  stupid'.'  and  then  1  tell  you 
that  I  saw  bim  go  out." 

Nevertheless,  by  a  sirt  of  instinct,  Jondrette  lowered  'his  voice,  not 
enough,  however,  for  bis  words  to  escape  Marins.  A  favorable  circum- 
stance, and  one  which  enabled  Marios  to  lose- nothing  of  this  conversa- 
tion, was  that  the  fallen  snow  deafened  the  sound  of  the  carriages  on 
the  boulevard.  Mariua  beard  this:  "Listen  attentively.  lie  is 
caught,  the  Croesus  I  it  is  all  right.  It  is  already  done.  Everything 
is  arranged.  1  have  seen  the  men.  lie  will  come  this  evening  at  six 
o'clock.  To  bring  his  sixty  francs,  the  rascal  !  did  you  see  bow  I  got 
that  out,  my  sixty  francs,  my  landlord,  my  4th  of  February  !  it  is  not 
even  a  quarter !  was  that  stupid  !  He  will  come  then  at  six  o'clock! 
our  neighbor  is  gone,  to  dinner  then.  Mother  BottgOD  is  washing  dishes 
in  the  city.  There  is  nobody  ia  the  house.  Our  neighbor  never  e> 
back  before  eleven  o'clock.  The  girls  will  stand  watch.  You  shall 
help  us  He  will  be  his  own  executor."  "And  if  he  should  not  be 
his  own  executor,"  asked  the  wife.  -Jondrette  made  a  sinister  gesture 
and  said  :     "  We  will  execute  him."      And  he  burst  into  u  laugh. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  Marius  had  seen  bim  laugh.  This  laugh 
was  cold  and  feeble,  and  made  bim  sburlder. 

Jondrette  opened  a»eloset  near  the  chimney,  took  out  an  old  cap  and 
put  it  on  bis  bead  after  brushing  it  with  his  sleeve.  '•  Xow,"  said  he, 
"  I  am  going  out.  I  have  still  some  men  to  see.  Some  good  on%s. 
You  will  see  how  it  is  going  to  work.  I  shall  be  back  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, it  is  a  great  hand  to  play,  look  out  for  the  bouse." 

And  with  his  two  fists  in  the  two  pockets  of  his.trowsers,  he  stood  a 
moment  in  thought,  then  exclaimed  :  "Do  you  know  that  it  is  very 
lucky  in'lced  that  be  did  not  recognise  me  ?  If  be  had  been  the  one 
to  recognise  me  be  would  not  have  come  back.  He  would  escape  oj  ! 
It  is  my  beard  that  saved  me  !  my  romantic  beard  !  my  pretty  little  ro- 
mantic beard  !" 

He  went  to  the  window.      The  snow  was  still  falling,  and    blotted  out 
the  grey  sky.      "  What  villanous  weather  !"   said   he.     Then  folding 
coat:     "  The  skin  is  too  large.     It  isall  the  same,"   added  he,   "  be  did 
devilish  well  bo  leave  it    for  me,  the    old    -  '     Without    this    I 

should  not  have  been  able  to  go  out  and  the  whole  tiling*  would  have 
been  spoiled  But  on  what  do  things  hang."  And  pulling  bis  cap 
over  his  eyes,  he  went  out. 

Hardly  had  be  had  time  to  take  a  few  Slept  in  the  ball,  when  the 
door  opened  and  his  tawny  and  OUttning  face  again  appeared.  "  I  for- 
got," said  he.  "  Von  will  have  a  charcoal  lire  "  And  he  threw  Into 
his  wife's  apron  the  five  frane  piece  which  the  "philanthropist"  bad 
left  him.      "  A  charcoal    tire"    asked    the    woman.     "Y  "Bow 

many  bushels '/"  "  Two  good  ones."  That  will  be  thirty  sous.  With 
the  rest,  I  will  buy  something  for  dinner."  The  devil,  no  "  "  Why  ''." 
"  The  piece  of  a  hundn  1  -  ai  bin  t  to  bx  Jpent,"  "Why?"  'Id- 
ealise 1  have  something  to  buy."  "  What  unething."  "  How 
touch  will  you  need  ?"     "Where    is    there   a  .tool    .  :•   here  7" 
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"  Jl\  •  irl."     '•  I  treet;    ] 

"  But  I  w  !i"w  in  r    what 

have  i"  buj         '•  I  francs."  I  be  moon 

.  naer  "     **  Don't  bother  about  i  ati 
.  ii. \   j.  w<  1 
Ai  thifl   word  from  bit  I    Marius 

bia  steps  i  the  hall  and  g    rapidly  down  the  stairs. 

•Iu>!  then  die  clock  of  Saint  Medard  Btruok  one. 


XIII. 


in     LOfD     REMOTO,     s-  t     ORAM 

PATEB 

Marios,  all  dreamer  at  h(  .  as  we  have  said,  of  a  firm  and 

getio  natare.     His  habitt  try  meditation,  while    developing 

sympathy  and  compassion  in  him,  had  p  rhaps  diminished    Ins    liability 

;  indignation  :    he    ha  1 
ih min  and  the  .   bo   would 

load,  bnt  be  would  have  crashed   s  viper.     Now,  it  was 
a  viper's  hole  t  ii.it  he  li  id  j  i 
thai  be  bad  before  bis  < 
•   I  must  put  my  foot  on  tb  I  *o. 

None  of  the  enigmas  which  be  hoped  to  see  unriddled  were* y  I  clear- 
.  i  up;  oq  tin'  contrary,  all  bad  perha|  be    knew 

nothing  mure  of  the  beautiful  child  of  imbourg  or  of    the  man 

whom  he  called  M.  except  that  Jondrette  ki 

ill''  'lark  words  which  bad  been  u  saw  distinctly  but  one  tiling, 

thai  an  ambuscade  was  preparing,  an  ambuscade  obscure,  bul   terrible; 
that  they  wore  both  running  a  great  risk,  she  probably,  her  ratlin-   cer- 
tainly; thai  he  must  foil  the  hideous  combinations  of   the   Jondn 
ixii<l  break  the  web  of  these  spiders. 

tie  looked  for  B  mom  o-male  Joiidrolto.      She  had  pulled  an 

old  sheet-iron  furatt  a  oorn  ir  an  1  Bhe  was  fnmbl  ■:  the 

old  iron,      tie  gol  down  from    the  bureau  a>  quietly  as  he  coul 

care  to  make  no  noise,     [ri  1  is  i:i  pre*- 

para t ion,  and  the  horror  with  whioh  the  Jondrettes  hid  inspired  him, 

he  fell  a  sort,  of  joy  at  the  i  lea  thai  it  won  .1  p.  rhaps  be  piven   te  htm 

.  al  a  service  I  i  her  whom  he  loved.     But  what  was  he  to 

do?  warn  the  persons  threatened?  where  Bhonld   he  find  thenf?     He 

not  know  their  address.     They  had ,re appeared  to  his  eyes  for  au 

it,  then  they  bad  again  plunged  into  the  boundless  depths  of  Paris. 

Wail  at  the  door  for  M.  Leblano  al  sii  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  t  in  i 

when  he  would  arrive,  and  warn  him  of  the  plot  .'     Bul  Jondrette  and 

hi-  mi  i  would  Bee  bira  watobtng,  was  solitary,  they  would  lo 

stronger  than  he,  they  would  liud  means  to  seise  him  or  get  him  out  of 

the  Way,  ami  be  whom  .Marin-  wi-h  1  to  save  would  bo  lost.  One 
o'clock  had  j  ii  - 1  struck,  the  ambuscade  was  to  be  carried  out- at  six. 
Marius  had  five  hour-  before  him. 

There  was  but  ope  thing  to  he  done.     lie  put  on  his  presentable  coat, 
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tied  a  cravat  about  his  nook,  took  liis  hat,  and  went  out,  without  makihg 
any  more  noise  than  if  he  had  been  walking  barefooted  upon  moss. 
Besides  the  Jondrette  woman  was  still  fumbling  over  the  old  iron.  Once 
our  of  the  house,  he  went  to  the  Rue  da  Petit  Banqmer.  lie  was  about 
midway  of  that  street  near  a  very  low  wall  which  lie  could  have  stepped 
over  iu  some  places  arid  which  bordered  a  broad  held,  he  was  walking 
slowly,  absorbed  in  bis   thoughts  as  he  was,  and   the  -  ened   hia 

steps ;  all  at  onco  he  heard  voices  talking  very  near  him.  lie  turned 
his  head,  the  street  was  empty,  there  was  uobody  in  it,  it  was  broad  day- 
light*; aud  yet  he  hoard  voices  distinctly. 

It  occurred  to  him. to  look  over  this  wall.  There  were  in  fact  two 
m<  n  there  with  their  backs  to  the  wall,  seated  in  the  snow,  and  talking 
in  a  low  tone.  I  bese  two  forma  were  unknown  to  him,  one  was  a  Warded 
man  in  a  bl  wise,  and  the  other  a  long-haired  man  iu  tatters  1  he 
bearded  man  had  on  a  Greek  cap,  the  other  was  bare-headed,  and  there 
was  snow  in  bifl  hair.  By  bending  his  head  over  above  them  iVarius 
could  hear. 

'I  he  long  haired  one  jotrged  the  other  with  his  elbow,  and  said  :  "  With 
Patron-Miuctte,  it,  can't  rail."  "  Do  you  think  so?"  said  the  bearded 
one  ;  and  the  long-haired  one  replied  :  "  It  will  be  a  fafiot  of  five  hun- 
dred bodies  for  each  of  us,  and  the  worst  that  can  happen':  five  years, 
six  years,  ten  years  at  most !" 

The  other  answered  hesitatingly,  shivering  under  his  Greek  cap: 
11  Yes,  it  is  a  real  thing.  We  can't  go  against  such  things."  "  I  tell 
you  that  the  affair  can't  fail,"  replied  tin  long  haired  one.  "  Father 
What's  his  name's  maringotte  will  be  harnessed."     To  n  n  to 

talk  about  a  melodrama  which  they  had  seen  the  evening  before  at  La 
Marios  went  on  his  way. 

It  seemed  to  him  that  the  obscure  words  of  these  men,  so" strangely 
hidden  behind  that  wall,  and  crouching  down  in  the  snow,  Were  DOt  per- 
hap-  without  some  connexion  with  Jondrette's  terrible  projects.  That 
must  bo  the  (iji'iir. 

Be  W'  ret  towards  the  Fpuhourg  Saint  Marceau,  and  asked  at  the  first 
shop  in  his  way  where  he  could  find  a  commissar?  of  police  N amber 
Id,  Kae  de  Pontoise  was  pointed  out  to  him.  Marias  went  thither. 
Passing  a  baker's  shop,  he  bought  a  two  sou  loaf  and  ate  it,  foi  eiog 
that  he  would  have  no  dinner  On  his  way  ho  rendered  to  Provide  ne 
it*  due.  He  thought  that  if  he  had  DOt  given  his  five  franca  to  th<  -lon- 
drette  L'irl  in  the  morning,  he  would  have  followed  "'I  L*  blano'a  Sacre, 
and  oenseqaentlv  known  nothing  of  this,  so  that  then  would  h..  been 
noobstae  -  oi  the  Joadrettes,  and  M    Leblanc  would 

have  been  lost,  and  doublle.-s  his  daughter  with  him. 
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in  wa.ion  a  police  oeficeb  qivj  A  LAWTBB  TWO                vb. 

On   reaching  Number   1  1.  I  w<nt  tip  std,-  ar.d 

asked  lor  tie:  comm  ■  try  of  poll 

iu,*'  sdd  one  of  the  office  boya ;  '•  bjal  I  D  iu-pector  who  .wi-wers 

for  him.     Would  you  lib              ttohimi  rit.y 
'J 


111!  lbs  md£bbables. 

'■  \  '  Marios.     The  office  boy  iir  him  into  (lie  com- 

xa\f- .  A  man  <•!'  tall  st  ling  the* 

hind  a  railing,  i:i  front  of  a  !  holdiog  up  with  both  hands  the 

(laps  '  with  tlir  lie  had  ■  thin 

and  firm  -  that 

would  k,  id it.      Y"U   mighr  have  said  of   this 

oot  that  it  penetrat    1.  but  thai  il  ransacked. 

Thin  man's  appearance  was  hot  mnoh  less  I  or  forrai  labia  than 

JondretteV j  it  i--  sometimes  no  1  than  the 

wolf.     "  What  do  yon  |  Marina,  without  adding  Mon- 

sieur     "  Tlir  try  of  police."     "  He  is  absent      I  answer  for 

him."      *'  It   i  t   affair."      '*  Speak,   then."      "And 

urgent."  "  Then  Bpeak  quickly.'"  This  man,<*oalm  and  abrupt,  was  at 
the  same  time  alarming  and  reassuring.  He  inspired  fear  and  confi* 
deuce.  Marin's  r--l.it <  <1  his  adventure.  That  a  person  whom  he  only 
knew  by  Bighl  was  to  be  drawn  into  an  ambuscade  that  very  evening; 
that  occupying  the  room  next  the  I        ■   :'  ntmeTcy,  attorney, 

had  heard  the  whole  plot  through  the  partition;  that  the  scoundrel  who 
had  contrived  the  ;  ,  that  he  had  aocom]  licea, 

probabJy  prowlers  of  the  barrieres,' among  oth  in   Panchaud, 

alias  Printanier,  alias  Bigrenaille;  thai    -1  daughters   would 

stand  watch;  that  there  was  no  m  ana  of  warning  the  threatened  man, 
as  not  even  his  name  was  known  ;  and  finally,  that  all  this  was  to  be  done 

at  six  o'clock  thai  evening,  at  the  mo  I  on  the  Boulevard 

de  l'H6pital,  in  the  house  numbered  50-92. 

At  that  number  the  inspector  raised  his  head,  and  said  coolly  :  "  It 
is  then  the  room  at  the  end  of  the  hall?"  "Exactly,"  said  Marios, 
and  he  added,  "Do  you  know  that  house?"  The  inspector  remained 
client  a  moment,  then  answered,  warming  the  heel  of  hie  hoot  at  the 
door  of  the  stove:  "It  seems  so."  He  continued  between  bis  teeth, 
speaking  less  to  Marius  than  to  his  cravat.      "There  aught  to  bq  a  dash 

of  Patron -Minette  in    this."     Thai    word    struck    Marraa.     '•  Patron* 

Minetto,"  said  he.  "  Indeed,  1  heard  that  word  pronounced  "  And 
he  related  to  the  inspector  the  dialogue  between  the  long-haired  man 
and  the  bearded  man  in  the  snow  behind  the  wall  on  the  line  do  Petil 
Banquier.  'The  inspector  muttered  i  "The  long-haired  one  must  be  Bru- 
jon.and  the  bearded  one  must  be  Demi-Liard,  alias  Deux-Milliards.  He- 
had  dropped  his  eyes  again,  and  was  sonsideri 

"  As  to  the  Father  What's- his-name,  I  have  a  suspicion  of  who  he  is. 
There,  I  have  burnt  my  coat.  They  always  make  too  much  lire  invtli"-'* 
enrsed  stoves.  Number  50~52.  Old  Giorbean  property."  Then  he 
looked  at  Marius:  "  You  have  seen  only  1 1 1 i -=  bearded  man  and  this  long* 
haired  man  ?  "  And  Panchaud."  li  Von  did  not  see  a  sort  of  littlo 
devilish  rat  prowling  about  there  ?"  "  No."  "  Nor  a  great,  big,  clumsy 
heap,  like  the  elephant  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes?"  "No."  "Nora 
villain  who  has  the  appearance  of  an  old  mountebank  ?"  "  No."'  "  As  to 
the  fourth,  nobody  sees  him,  not  even  his  helpers,  clerks,  ami  agents. 
It  is  ii  it  very  surprising  that  you  did  not  see  him."  "  No.  What  are  all 
these  beings  ?"  imjuired  Marius.  The  inspector  answered  :  "  And  then 
it  is  not  their  hour." 

He  relapsed  into*  silence,  then  resumed:  "No.  50-52.  I  know  the 
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shanty.  Impossible  to  hide  ourselves  in  the  interior  without  the  artists 
perceiving  us,  then  they  would  leave  and  break  up  the  play  They  are 
so  modest  !  the  public  annoys  them.  None  of  that,  none  of  that.  I  want 
to  hear  them  sing,  and  make  them  dance."  This  monologue  finished,  he 
turned  towards  Marius  and  ashed  him,  looking  steadily  at  him  :  "  Will 
you  be  afraid  ?"  "  Of  what ?"  said  Marins  .  "  Of  these  men  ?"  ' 
more  than  of  you  !"  replied  Marius  rudely,  who  began  to  notice  that 
this  police  spy  had  not  yet  called  him  Monsieur. 

The  inspector  looked  at  Marius  still  more  steadily,  and  continued 
with  a  sententious  solemnity?  "  You  speak  now  like  a  brave  man  and 
an  honest  man.  Courage  does  not  fear  crime,  and  honesty  dues  not  fear 
authority."  Marius  interrupted  him:  "That  is  well  enough;  but  what 
are  you  going  to  do  ?"  The  inspector  merely  answered  :  "  The  loJgers  in 
that  house  have  latch»keys  to  get  in  with  at.  night.  You  must  have 
one?"  "Yes,"  said  Marius.  "Have  you  it  with  you?"  "Yes." 
"(iive  it.  to  me,"  said  the  inspector.  Marius  took  his  key  from  his 
waist-coat,  handed  it  to  the.  Inspector,  and  added  :  "If  you  believe  me, 
you  will  come  in*  force." 

-The  inspector  threw  a  glance  upon  Marius  such  as  Yoltaire  would 
have  thrown  upon  a  provincial  academician  who  had  proposed  a  rhyme 
to  him;  with  a  single  movement  he  plunged  both  his  hands,,  which  were 
enormous,  into  the  two  immense  pockets  of  his.  overcoat,  and  took  out 
two  small  ete<  1  pistols,  of  tbcjrind  called  fisticuffs.  He  presented  them 
to  Marius,  saying  hastily  and  abruptly:  'J'Tafce  these.  Go  back  home. 
Hide  yourself  in  your  room,  let  them  think  you  have  gone  out.  They 
are  loaded.  ■  Each  with  two  balls.  You  will  watch  ;  there  is  a  hole  in 
the  wall,  as  you  have  told  me.  The  men  will  come.  Let  them  go  on  & 
little.  When  you  deem  the  affair  at  a  point,  and  when  it  is  time  to  stop 
it,  you  will  fire  off  a  pistol.  Not  too  soon.  The  rest  is  rny  affair.  A 
•pistol  shot  in  the  air,  into  the  ceiling,  no  matter  where.  Above  all, 
not  too  soon.  Wait  till  the  consummation  is  commenced;  you  area 
lawyer,  you  know  what  that  is." 

Marius  took  the  pistols  and  put  them  in  the  side  pocket  of  his  coat. 
"They  make  a  bunch  that  way,"  said  the  inspector.  "  Put  them  in 
your  fobs  rather."  Marius  hid  his  pistols  in  Ids  fobs.  "  Now,"  pur- 
sued, the  inspector,  "there  is  not  a  minute  to  be  lost  by  anybody.  What 
time  is  it  ?  Half  past  two.  It  is  at  seven  '.'"  "  Six  o'clock,"  Baid  Ma- 
rius. "  I  have  time  enough,"  continued  the  inspector,  "  but  I  hav? 
only  enough.  Forget  nothing  of  what  I'  told  you  Hang  !  A  pistol 
shot."  "  Be  assured,"  answered  Marius.  And  as  Marius  placed  his 
hand  on  the  latch  of  the  door  to  go  out,  the  inspector  called  to  him: 
"  By  the  way,  if  you  need  me  between  now  and  then,  come  or  send  here. 
You  will  ask  for  Inspector  Javcrt." 


XV. 
JOMDBKTTE   MAKES   u is   PU&CHA8B. 


A  few  moments  afterwards,  towards   three  o'clock,  Courfcyrac   hap- 
pened to  pass  along  the  Rue  Mouffctard  in    company  with^  Bossuet. 
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The  just 

all  these  snow  Bakes  fulling,  one  would 

aay  tliut  there  is  a  swarm  of  white  butl  \1  at  ones 

Marius,  who  ■•■  I   towards  the 

\  ritfa  i  i  n   peculiar  a]  on,  Mariu 

et.      "  I    Baw  i  >en't    .-  |-  :1;    to    liim.'' 

<•  \\  by  :'    "  Heis  boey  "  "  A* what  \  '  ••  Doofl  a  be  loot 

<<  What  look?"    "  11     :  ia  following 

somebody."    "  That  is  true,"  met.     "Ai 

making!'1  added  C<  "Bat  Who  the  devil  is  he  followin 

no  dreary-sweet v  flowery-bonnel  !  be  brio  l(  \  . 
let,  "  I  do  Dot  see  any  dreary,  nor  any 
•net   in  th  '  I  ex- 

claimed :   "  lie  ia  following  a  man  !  " 

In  fact  a  man,  with  aca  rd  tfiey 

distingaished  although  euli  3  walking  some 

y  paces  in  ad  \  n  1  in  a    new 

Over-coat,  which  wai  him,  and  a  horri  '  pair  of  pantaloons 

■io  tatters  and  blaok  with  mud.     B  irst  out  laughing.     "  Who  is 

■tln.t  nun?"     "  Qe?"repli<  I  Courfeyrao,  "he  I  '         are  fond 

kin  pedlar, 
."     "Letup*.  Marina  ia  going,"  said   Bossuet,  "  let 

i        •  where  this  man  ia  going,  let  ua  foll< 

limed  Courfeyrao,   "Eagl  '  I  you  area  pr<  .     fool. 

Follow  a  man  who  ia  following  a  man  I"     They  Went  on  tty  ir  *>  ly. 

Marina  had  in  faet  seen  Joudrctte  pai  ig  the  Rue  Mouffetard, 

and  was  watching  him.     Jondrette  went  Btraight  on  without  suspecting 
that  there  was  now  an  eye  fixed  upon    him.      lie   left  the  Hue  'Moulle- 
tard,  and  Marius  saw  him  go  into  one  of  the  mosl    wretched  plac 
.'        Gracieuse;  he  stayed   thereabout  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then* 
returned  to  the  Rue  Mouffetard.     He  stopped  al  a  bar  blob, 

there  was  iu  those  times  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  Pierre  Lomb  ird,  apd,  after 

a  few  minutes,  Marios  saw  bim  OOme  OUt  of  the  shop,  holding  in  his  hand 

a.  large  cold  chisel  with  a  white  wooden  handle  which  b  '    !  under 

Id-  eoit.      At  the  upper  end  of  the  Hue  de  IV  tit  Gen  billy,  be  turned  to 

the  left  and  walked  rapidly  to  the  Rue  due  Petil  Banquii  r.     Night  was 

falling  and    the  snow  v.  hi  oh    b  be- 

ginning  again  j   Marios  hid  just  at  th  f  Rue  due  Petit  lian- 

quier,  which  was  solitary,  as  usual,  and  did  not  f  How  Jondrette  further. 
It  was  fortunate  that  he  did, for,  do  reaching  the  low  wall  where  Marius 
had  beard  the  lopg  haired  and  bearded  man  talking,  Jondrette  turned 
around,  made  sure  that  nobody  was  following  hhn  or  saw  bim,  then 
itepped  over  the  wall  and  disappeared.  The  grounds  which  this  wall 
boumh id  communicated  with  the  rear  court  of  an  old  livery  *table- 
keeper  of  hail  repute,  who  had  failed,  but  who  had  still  a  few  old  vehicles 
Under  bis  sheds. 

M  irius  thought  it  best  to  take  advantage  of  Joudrctte's  absence  to 
get.  home;  besides,  it  was  getting  late  ;  every  evening,  Ma'am  BourgOD, 
On  going  out  to  wish  her  dishes  in  the  city,  was  in  the  habit  of  closing 
the  house  door,  which  was  always  locked  at  dusk  ;  Marius  bad  given  his 
key  t<»  t  be,  inspector  of  police;  it  was  important,  therefore,  that  he  should 
make  haste. 
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Evening  had  come;  night  had  alto  OS  t  closed  in;  there  was  now  but 
one  spot  in  the  horizon  or  in  the  whole  sky  which  was. lighted  by  the 
sun;  that  was  the  moon.  She  was  rising  red  behind  the  low  dome  of 
La  Salpetriere. 

Marios  returned  to  No.  50-52  with  rapid  strides.  The  door  was  still 
open  when  ho   arrived.      He  stairs  un    tiptoe,  an  1    gli       1 

along  the  wall  of  the  hall  as  far  as  hi-i  room.  This  hall,  it,  will  be  re- 
membered, was  lined  on  b  ttb  sides  by  garrets,  which  were  all  that  time 
empty  and  to  let.  Ma'am  Bourgon  u-ually  left  the  doors  open.  As  he 
passed  by  one  tb  i  i  ;-.  Marius  thought  he  perceived  in  the  unoc- 
cupied cell  four,  motionless  (leads,  which  were  made  dimly  vi  i 
remnant  of  daylight  falling  through  the  little  window.  Marius,  n  '6 
wishing  to  be  seen,  did  not  endeavor  to  Bee  lie  succeeded  in  getting 
into  his  room  without  being  perceived  and  without  any  noise,  [j  i 
time.  A  moment  a  ,  he  heard  Ma'aua  Bourgou  going  out  a.idi- 
closing  the  door  of  the  house. 


XVI. 


IN  WHICH  WILL  BE  FOUND  THE    BONG  TO  AN  ENGLISH  AIR.  IN*  FASI         i 
•         '  IN    1832. 

Marius  sat  down  on  his  bed.  It  might  have  been  half-past  five  o'clock. 
A  half  hour  only  separated  him  from  What  was  to  come.  He  heard  hia 
arterh  *      an   the   ticking  of  a  wa'ch  in   the   dark.     Ho 

thought  of  till-  double  march  tbi  ins  on  at  that  moment  in  the 

darkness,  crime  advancing  on  the  odc  hand,  justice  coming  on  tbe  other. 
lie  was  not  afraid,  but  he  could  not  think  without  a  shudder  of  ::  3 
things  which  were  so  SOOO  to  take  place  To  him,  as  to  all  those  whom 
surprising  adveuture  has  suddenly  befall  0,  this  whole  day  se<  n  \ 
but  a  dream  ;  and,  to  assure  himself  that  he  was  not  the  prey  of  a  night- 
mare, he  bad  to  feel  the  chill  of  the  two  Bt  in  hi-  fob  po< 

It  was  oot  now  snowing;  the  moon,  growing  brighter  and  brighter, 
was  getting  clear  of  the  haze,  and  its  light,  mingled  with  the  white  re- 
flexion from  the  fallen  snow,  gave  the.  room  a  twilight  app 

There  was  a  light  in  the  Jondn  i  aw  the  hole  in  the 

partition  shine  with  leum  which  a]  ■him   bloody.     1 '  3 

ure  that  this  gleam  could    hardly  be  pn  1  by  a  candle.     How- 

ever, there   wi  it  in   the  room',  nol  tirring  t!. 

nobod  not  a  breath,  tb<  Btilln  ■  for 

ieved  that  he  v  re. 

Marius   took   his*  boots  off  softly,  an  1   pushed   them  under  bis  bed. 
Some  minut      •         '       ' '        3  heard  t fa    '■  w\  •    '  m  turn  on  its  bit 
ahe:'  prd  step  ascended  tl  ig  tbe  corn 

the  latch  of  tfa  i  i.~i!y  lift  d  ;   J  in. 

.era]tvoi'-  |y.     The  whole  family  wis  u 

girr<'t.     Onbj  ace  in  tbi  of  the  master,  like  the 

cubs  in  the  alee, ice  .,f  the   wolf.     "  It  ia  ;. 

ing, p&remuche,"  squeaked  the  daughters.     "Weill"  ?aid   tbe  mother. 
"All  goes  to  a  charm,"  answered  Jondrette,  "but  my  feet  are  as  eo 
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1  up.     X  ble  to 

i  to  go  out  "     "  Vuu  will  ■  I  i i ) p; 

i  will  do  the  whole  of  it  f"     •  I  about 

t  ••','•  cause — ,"   said   Jondrette.     And  bo   did  not   finish   the 

I        dcc 

Mariua  heard  him  pol  b  ib»<  thing  bi  avy  on  the  table,  probably  the  el 
\'     b  he  had  bought     "Ah,  ha!     Baid  Jondrette,  "  have  you  been  eat- 
i  •  V.-."  said   the  mother,  "I  have  bad  three  big  pota 

salt      I  took  advantage  pf  the  fi:  . .""     ••  Well," 

i  J  '  .v  I  will  t;ik>-  vmi  to  dine  with  me.    There 

\       be  a  duck  and  the  accompaniments.     You  shall  dine   lib 
X. ;  everything  ia  going  well  !" 

Then  be  add  d,  lowering  his  voice:  "The  mouse-tra]  '  ;  the 

i  ad  - nd  :  '•  Put  that 

i  Marina  beard  a  Bound  of  charcoal  as  if  somebody 

striking  it   with  pine  ra   or  a  one  iron   tool,  and  Jondrette  continued: 
"Have  yon  gi  the  door,  bo  that  tbey  Bhall  not  make 

any    1  "  What  time   is    il  :" 

balf  has  just  Btruek  at  Saint  Mea'ard." 
"The   devil!"     dd   Jon  rand   Btand   watoh. 

(  i  children,  and  listen  to  1  :    ring. 

Jondretti  '  _  lio  :  "  i  I  .  '    .  I 

the  mot]  y  at    home  in  i  or  n 

i       ; ';"     "  He  Baa  not  been  and  you,  know  that  it  ia  his 

dinner-time."     •'  1  Sure-"     "  U  is  all  the  same,"  re- 

blii  I  Jondrette;  "there  ia  no  harm  in  going  to  see  whether  he  is  at 
home.     Daugbt  go." 

Marina  dropped  on  bia  hands  and  kne  >,  and  crept  noiselessly  under 
the  bed.  Hardly  had  be  concealed  himself,  when  be  perceived  a  tight 
through  the  cracka  of  bie  don-.  ••  P'pa,"  cried  a  roioe,  "he  baa  gone 
out."     1!'  ised   the  voice,  of  tho  elder  girl.     ''Have  you  gone 

in  V  asked  the  father.     "  No,"  answered  the  girl,   "  but  as  his  key  ia  in 
his  door,  he  ha  it."     The  father  cried  i  ".Go  in  just  the  same." 

The  dour  opened,  and  Marius  saw  the  tall  girl  come  in  with  a  candle. 
SI     bad    the  same  appearance  as  in  the  mornii  that  she  was 

still  mure  horrible  in  this  li. 

ie  walked  straight  towards  the  be  1.  Marios  ha  1  a  moment  of  inex- 
pressible antiety,  but  there  was  a  mirrof  nailed  on  the  wall  near  i\w. 
I  .  \  wa  to  that  she  was  going.  She  Btretched  up  on  tiptoe  and 
1  ked  at  herself  in  it.  A  Bound  of  old  iron  rattling  was  heard  in  the 
ni^t  room. 

She  smoothed  her  hair  with  the  palm  of  her  hand,  and  smiled  at  the 
minor,  singing  the  while  in  her  sepulchral  voice  :  % 

Nos  amours  out  dare*  tool  one  Bern  aide, 

Muis  que  'In  bodheur  !<•<  iaatantt  >rmt  ooqrts! 
S'adot'er  hail  joura,  o'e*tail  bien  la  peinel 
Li  terns  dea  n  nrer  toajoai 

Dotrait  darer  toujoursl  devrait  ilurcr  touji 

Meanwhile  Marios  was  trembling.  It  seemed  impossible  to  him  that 
she  should  not  bear  his  breathing. 
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She  went  to  the  window  and  looked  out,  speaking  aloud  in  her  half- 
crazy  way.  "  How  ugly  Paris  is  wheu  he  puts  a  white  shirt  on,"  said 
6he.  She  returned  to  the  mirror  and  renewed  her  grimaces,  taking  alter- 
nately front  and  three  quarter  views  of  herself.  "  Well,"  cried  her 
father,  "  what  are  you  doing  now?"  "  I  am  looking  under  the  bed  and 
the  furniture,"  answered  she,  continuim;  to  arrange  her  hair;  "there  is 
nobody  here."  "Booby!"  howled  the  father.  "Here  immediately, 
and  let  us  lose  no  time."  "  I.  am  coming!  I  am  coming!"  said  she. 
"One  has  no  time  for  anything  in  this  sbai;!y."     She  hummed  : 

Vous  no  quitter,  poor  aller  :'.  la  gloiro, 
Mou  triste  coeur  Buivra  partout  vos  pas. 

She  cast  a  last  glance  at  the  mirror,  and  went  out,  shutting  the  door 
after  her. 

A  moment  afterwards,  Marius  heard  the  sound  of  the  bare  fpet  of 
the  two  young  girls  in  the  passage,  and  the  voice  of  Jondrette  Crying 
to  them  : 

"  Pay  attention,  now  !  one  towards  the  birriere,  the  other  at  the 
corner  of  the  Hue  du  Petit  Banquier.  Don't  loso  sight  of  the  house 
door  a  minute,  and  if  you  see  the  least  thing,  here  immediately-!  tum- 
ble along  !  You  have  a  key  to  come  in  with."  The  plder  daughter 
muttered:  rt  To  stand  «sfentry  bare-foot  in  the  snow  !"  "  Tomorrow  you 
6hall  have  boots  of  beetle  coldT  silk  !"  said  the  father.  They  went 
down  the  stairs,  and,  a  few  seconds  ai'ierwards,  the  sound  of  the  lower 
door  shutting  announced  that  they  had  u;one  out, 

There  were  now  in  the  house  only  Marius  and  the  Jondrcttes,  and 
probably  also  the  mysterious  b  ingS  of  wham  M;irius  had  caught  a 
glimpse  in  the  twilight  behind  the  door  of  the  untenanted  garret. 


XVII. 

OF  MATU!  8*    FlYH  FRANC    TIECE. 

Marius  judged  that  the  time  had  come  to  resume  his  plcfce  at  his  ob- 
servatory. In  a  twinkling,  and  with  the  agility  of  his  age,  he  was  at 
the  hole  in  the  partition. 

He  looked  in.  The  interior  of  the  J  mdrctte  apartment  presented  a 
singular  appearance,  and   Marius  found, lh<  lango 

light  which  lie  had  noticed.      A  eandle  was  burning  in  a  v 
dlestick,  bat  it  was  not  that  \  lly  lighted  ihe  i •  •- •  i * »      The  entire 

den   was,  as  it   were,  illuminated  bj  the  reflection  of  a  la  I  iroa 

furnace  in   the  fireplace,  which   was  filled   with  light  J.     The 

fire  which  the  fern  daytime.     The 

oharcoal  n  is  bumi   /.  and  the  furnace  i  blue  flam  i 

erer  U  and  helped   to  show'the-form    .  Jondretta 

in  the  Rue  Pi<  rre  Lombard,  which  w  ruddy  among  ihe  i 

In  a  corner  near  the  door,  a*i  iFfor  anticip 

two  heaps  whir!,  a]  t  old  iron,  tl 

of  ro  this  would  have   mad<  had   known   d  ithi 

what  was  going  forward,  waver  between  a  . 
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Rim;  lo  id  l  thus    H'.  I  cithy  than 

a  month   of  hell ;  but  Jondn  'are,  had  rather  the  appear- 

i  :,  th  hi  of  a  black' milli. 

•  of  the  glowing  coja,ta  was  such  thai  tl  upon  the  table 

mol*  '  rxlfl  fcbej  fo  I   was      ning  fastest  on  that 

b'kIc      An  old  copper  dark  lantern,  worthy  of  Diogenes  turned  Carton  she, 
up.  i)  tli  •   mantle.     Th  I  into  the  fireplace, 

In  -i. I  ■  the  aln  id  enr»b<  i  ke  into  the  duo  of 

the  chimney  and  ezhah  d  no 

Th  bining  through   the  four  pant  •  of  the  window,  thn  w  its 

whiteness  into  the  ruddy  otfd  flaming  garretj  and  to  Darius' a  poetic 
ruin.),  a  dreamer  even  in  i  ie  av  d(  of  action,  it  wa-  like  a  thought 
fr<>ai  heaven  mingled  with  •.!  -  nightmares  of  earth.     A  breath 

of  air,  coming  through  the  me,  helped  to  dissipate  the  char- 

coal odor  "and  bo  cone  al  the  furnace. 

The  Jondrette  lair  was— if  the  reader  remembers  what  we  have  said 
of  tli"  Grorbeau  house — admirably  chosen  for  the. theatre  of  a  deed  of 
darkness  and  vi  ment  of  a  crime.      It  was  tlm 

nin-t  retired  room  of,  the  most  is  ilated  boose  of  the  most  solitary  boule- 
vard in  Paris.  If  amba  I  i  I  ezisl  I,  it  would  have  been  in* 
vented  there.  The  whole  depth  of  a  house  and  a  multibudi  of  unt  li- 
mited rooms  separated  this  bole  from  tl  ird,and  its  only  window 
•pened  npon  waste  fields  inclosed  with  walls  and  pal 

Jondrette  had  lighted  his  pipe,  sal  down  on  the  dismantled  chair,  and 
v  His  wife  was  speaking  to  bim  in  a  low  tune 

If  Marius  bad  been  Courfeyrae,  thai  one  of  those  men  who 

laugh  at  every  opportunity  in  life,  be  would  have  burst  with  laughter 
when  his  eye  fell  upon  this  woman.     Sheha  ck  bat  with  plumes 

somewhat  similar  to  the  hats  of  the  heralds-at  anus  at  th.  consecration 
of  Charles  X  ,  an  immense  tartan  shawl  over  her  knit  skirt,  an!  the 
man's  shoes  i  bich  her  daughter  had  disdained  in  the  morning.  It  was 
this  toilet  which  had  drawn  from  Jondrette  the  exclamation:  Good! 
y,u  mi'  dresstd  up!  //<>u  lave  dory,  well!      ¥  u  mu  to  inspire 

confidt  no  .' 

As  I  '  Jondrette,  be  bad  nol  taken  off  the  new  Bo/tout,  too  large  for 
him,  which  M.   LeMuno  bad  given   bimtand  hi  continued  to 

offer  that  contrast  between  the  coal  and  the  pantaloons  which  constituted 
iu  Ooufeyrac's  eyes  the  ideal  of  a  poet.        .    , 

Suddenly  Jondn  tte  raise. 1  hi-!  voice  :  <:  By  the  way,  now,  1  think  of 
it!     la  such  v  this  be  will  some  in  a  fiacre.     Light  tin-  lan- 

tern, take  it,  and  go  down,     ion  will  stay  there  behind  t;,  door. 

Tii'  momenl  you  bear,  the  cai  op,  you 'will   open  immediately,  ho 

will  '■'line    up,  you  will  light,  him  up  tl  •:  1  above    the  hall,  ami 

v.'  i  in  here,  you  will  go  down  again   immediately,  pay  the 

driver,  and  Bend  th"  fiaore  av,  \nd  the  money?"  asked  the  wo- 

man Jondrette  fumbled  in  his  tnowsers,  and  handed  her  live  francs. 
"What  is  that?"  she  exclaimed  Jondrette  answered  with  dignity: 
u  It  is  the  monarch  which  our  neighbor  gave  this  morning.*"  And  ho 
added:  "Do  you  know?  wc  must have  two  chairs  here."  "  What  for  i"' 
"  To  sit  in." 

Marius  felt  a  shiver  run  down  his  back  on  hearing  the  woman  make 
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this  quiet  reply  :  "  Pardiea  !  I  will  pet  our  neighbor's."  And  with 
rap  d  movement  she  opened  the  door  of  the  den,  and  went  out  into  the 
hall.  Marius  bud  not  the  time  to  get  down  from  the  bureau,  and  go 
arid  hide  hiins-lf  under  the  bed.  "Take, the  candle/' .cr,ied  Jondretl  ;. 
"No,'  said  she,  "  that  would  bother  me  ;  I  have  two  chairs  to  bring. 
It  is  moonlight."  • 

Marius  heard  the  heavy  hand  of  mother  Jondrette  groping  after  his 
key  in  the  dark.  The  door  opened.  He  Stood  nailed  to  his  place  by 
apprehension  and  stupor. 

The  woman  eamefn.  •  window  let  in  a  ray  of-  moonlight, 

between  two  great  sheets  oR  shadow.     One  of    r  te   of   shadow 

entirely  covered  the  wall  against  which  Marios  was -leaning,  so  as  lo 
conceal  him.  The  mother  Jondrette  raised  her  eyes,  did  not  Bee  Melius, 
took  the  two  chairs,  the  only  chairs  which  Marius  had,  and  went  out, 
slamming  the  door  noi-ily  behind  her. 

She  went  bark  into  the  den.  "Here  are  the  two  chairs."  "And 
here  is  the  lantern.'.'  said  the  husband.  "  Go  down  quick.*'  She 
hastily  obeyed,  and  Jondrette  Was  left  alone. 

He  arranged  the  'wo  chairs  on  the  two  sides  of  the  table,  turned  the 
chisel  oyer  in  the  tire,  put  an  old  screen  id  front  of  the  fireplace,  which 
concealed  the  farnace,  then  went  to  the'  corner  where  the  heap  of  ropes 
was.  and  soop,.d  down,  as  if  to  examine  something  Marius  then  per- 
ceived that  what  he  had  taken  for  a  shapeless  heap,  was  a  rope  .ladder, 
very  well  made,  wilh  wooden  rounds,  and  two  large  hooks  to  hang  it  by. 
This  ladder  Bud  a  few  bijr  tools,  actual  masses  of  iron,  which  were 
thrown  upon  the  pile  of  old  iron  heaped  up  behind  the  door  were  not 
in  the  Jondrette  deu  iu  the  morning,  and  had  evidently  been  br* 
there  in  the  afternoon,  during  Marius'8  absence.  "Those  are  smith's 
too!.-.''   thought  Mai 

Ibol  Marius  been  a  little  better  informed  in  this  line,  he  would   1, 
rccogni-ed  in  whit,  he  took  for  smith'-  (■■  lis,  certain  instrum   i  I 
of  picking  a  lock  or  forcing  a  door,  and   others   capable   of   cutting 
hacking, — the  two  families  of  sinister  tools,  which    thieves    call    < 
and   faucJuintt 

The  fireplace  and  the  table,  with  I      i    chairs,  were    exactly  oppo- 

site Marius.     The  furnace  was  hidden;, the  room  w;is  now  lighted  only 
by  the  candle  ;   the  least  thing  upon    the    table   or    the    m and  i 
'  great  shadow.     A  broken  water-pitcher  ma  ked    the  half   of   one  wall. 
There,  was  in  the    room    a    calm    which  |   and 

.tening.'    The  approach  <"  befell 

Jondrette.  bad  let  his  pipe  go  out— i  inl       ' 

absorbed— and  had  come  be  Sown.     The  candle  nt> 

sid-  and  c  "  1    "'if   prominently.     1 

contractions  of  bis  brows,  and  abrupt  -  right   b 

be  were  i  the  last  counm  Is  of  srdark  interioi  m  [n 

one  of  these  obscui     i  drew 

the  tabli  drajwer  nut  quickly  :  i  long  carving  knife 

which  was  hiddi  d  there,  and  tri  a  his  anil      1 

put  the  knili-  back  into  the  drawer,  an  i  shut  it. 

Marius,  for  his  part,  gras|  in   his   right    fob 

pocket,  took  it  out  and  I 
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Tii"  pistol  in  cot-'  ml. 

..  :.U'l  half  rose  from  bis  chair.     "  Who  is  then 
i 

Mariue  held  bia  I  i  a  mom  id  to 

laugh,  sa_\iiiLr: — "  W  hat  a  fool  1  am  '.       I:  i.-i  the  |  "■>£■" 

ins  kept  the  pistol  in  bia  hand. 


•      XVIII. 

MABIUS'S    TWO    CHA1  «  \<;il    oilllU. 

• 

Jnst  th  ■  nit  and  msli  -  u  of  a  b  tho 

windows.     $ix  o'clock  b track  at  Saint  Medard. 

Jondrette  marked  each  sti  a  nod  of  bia  !:■  sixth 

strok  Then  be  began  to  walk 

about  the  room,  ii.-;  □    1  in  t be  h  i  1.  walke  I.  listened  again  :  "  Provided 

I"    muttei  :    to  hi<  chair. 

Be  had  hardly  sat  down  when  the  dooi  o|  oed.  The  mother  Jon- 
dreti  - 1  in  the  hall   making  a  horrible,  amiable 

lighted  up  from  1  f  the 

dark  laptern.     "¥?  ' ..all;   in,  my  b  "  re- 

;  Jon  Irettej  rising  i     -  red. 

!!•■  bad  an  air  of  I    him  singularly  venerable. 

He  laid  four  Ionia  npon  the  tabl  tntou,"    Baid  he, 

'•  that  is  for  your  n  dot  pressing  wants.     We  will  see  about  the 

"•God  reward  you,  my  g<  nefaotor!"    said  Jondrette. 

and  rapidly  approaching  his  wife:     "Send  away  the  6aci 

She  slipped  away,  while  her  husband  was  lavishing  bowa  and  offering 
ir  to  Monsieur  Leblane.     A  moment  afterwards  she  came  had;  and 
whispered  in  bis  car:     "It  is  done." 

The  Bnow  which  had  been  falling  <■<  was  bo 

thai  they  had  not  beard  the  fiacre  arrive,  an  1  did  nol  hear  it  go  away. 
Meanwhile  Monsieur  Leblane  b  Jondrette  had  taken 

non  of  the  other  chair  inn. 

•:ie  which  fMlows.  1  call 

to  mind  the  chilly  i  of  La   SalpOtrien  with 

..  and  white  in  the  moonlight,  like  immensi  .  the  flickt  ring 

light  of  tlu'  street  lam.|  ddening  th    e  tragic  h mlc- 

varda  and  the  I  of  black  elms,  not   a   pasa  r  perhaps  within  a 

mile  around,  the  Gor beau  tenement  ree  <>f  silence, 

honor  and  night,  in  that  ten  sment,  in  the  mid  litudi  s,  in 

the  v.im  Joridn  bte  gam  i  lighted  by  a  can- 
die,  und  in  this  .  .  men  seated  at  a  table,  Monsi  ur  Leblane  tran- 
quil, Jondrette  smiling'  and  ti  n  ihl  •,  his  wife,  the  wolf  dam,  in  a  corner, 
and,  belaud  the  partition,  Marios,  invisible,  alert,  losing  nq  word, 
losing  no  movement,  his  eye  on  tl  b,  the  pistol  in  hii grasp. 

Bdarius,  more  iver,  was  experiencing  nothing  hut  an  emotion  of  hor- 
ror, no  fear.  !!>■  clasped  the  butt  of  the  pistol, and  felt  reassured.  "I 
shall  stop  tlii- •"wretch  when  I    pie  Ught  he. 

lie  felt  that  the  police  was  somewhere  near   by   in    ambush,  awaiting 
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the  signal  agreed  upon,  and  all  ready  to  stretchout  its  arm.  Ho  hoped, 
moreover,  that  from  this  terrible  meeting  between  Jondrette  and  Mon- 
sieur Leblane,  some  light  would  be  thrown  upon  all  that  he  was  inter- 
ested to  know. 


XIX. 

THE    DISTRACTIONS     OF    PARK     CORNERS. 

No  sooner  was  Monsieur  Leblane  seated  than  he  turned  his  eyes  to- 
wards the  empty  pallets. 

"  How  docs  the  pour  little  injure  1  girl  do?"  he  inquired  "  Badly," 
answered  Jondrette,  with  a  doleful  yet  grateful  smile,  "very  badly,  my 
worthy  monsieur.  Her  elder  sister  has  taken  her  to  the  Bpurbe  to  have 
her  arm  dressed.  You  Will  see  them,  they  will  be  back  directly." 
"  Madame  Fabantau  appears  to  me  much  better?"  resumed  Monsieur 
Leblane,  easting  his  eyes  upon  the  grotesque  accoutrement  ul'  the  female' 
Jondrette,  who,  standing  between  him  and  the  door,  as  if  sh e  were  al- 
ready guarding  the  exit,  was  looking  at  him  in  a  threatening  and  almost 
ft  defiant  posture.  "She  is  dying,"  said  Jondrette.  "  Hut  you  see, 
monsieur  !  she  has  so  much  courage,  that  womau  !  She  is  not  a  woman, 
she  is  an  ox."  The  womau,  touched  by  the  compliment,  retorted  with 
the  emirk  of  a  flattered  monster.:  "You  are  always  too  kind  to  me, 
Monsieur  Jondrette."  "Jondrette!"  said  At .  .Leblane,  "[  thought 
that  your  name  was  Fabkntou 

"  Fabantou  or  Jondrette  I"  replied  the  husband  hastily.  •'  Sobriquet 
as  an  artist  !" 

And,  directing  a  shrug  of  the  Bhoojd  Is  his  wife,   which  M. 

Leblane  did  not  see,  be  continued  with  an  emphatic  and  caressing  tone 
of  voice  :  "Ah!  how  well  we  have  always  got  along  together,  this 
poor  dear  and  I !  What  would  be  left,  to  us,  if  it  wore  not  for  that? 
We  are  so  unfortunate,  my  respected  monsieur!  V>'e  have  arms,  no 
labor!  We  hive  courage,  no  work  1  1  do  not  know  how  the  govern- 
ment arranges  it,  but,  upon  my  word  of  honor.  1  am  no  Jacobin,  mon- 
sieur, I  am  no  brawler,  T  wish  them  no  harm,  bat  if  I  were  the  minis- 
ters, upon  my  I  1  word,  it  would  :  '•  W,  for  ex- 
ample, 1  wanted  to  hart                                            of  making  card  b 

will   say:      What!    a  trade!''      V  I    simple    I  a 

living!     What  a  fall,  m  i  n,  whea   one 

has  been   v.';    '    »l       -        el       Alas!    We  bare  DOthlng   left   fr«on   mir    dl 

prosperity  !     Nothing  but  one  Bit  i  'ling, 

but  yet  which  I  shall  i  for  we  must  lire!    item,  we 

must  live  !" 

While  Jondrette  was  talking,  with  an  ap'  rderwbicfa  dot) 

ed  nothing  from  the  orafty  and  cunnin 

Mari us  raised  bis  i red  at  t ho  back  of  the  t  body 

whom  be  had  not    i  •  that 

nobody  had  beard  the  d  aits   bioges.     T-hia  man   bad   a 

wool  I  oat  of  rioK  I  color,  old,  worn  « ■  n  t . 

ing  gaps  at  all  full  trawsera  of  c- 
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no  f-liiir.  Li-  neok  bare,  hfa  arms  I  .in. d 

,\  n  in  silen  ,rin>  ,.ri  l                      L.  '. 

behind  1 1  •■!  only  with  diffl- 
culi  v 

Thai  Lin]  , 

blano   iui u   d  rith   Matins,     li  •  could    bo) 

••  Aii ; 

nplaoent 
nir,  "you  are  |         fit!  my  faith,  it's  a. fit !" 

"  W'Im  i.  thai  •  I     /me. 

"Thai  man?"  said  Jondrette,  "that  is  a  neighbor.     Pay  bo  atten- 

■ii  him." 
The  u  ighbor  had  a   singular  appearatoc  .   factories  of 

chemical  j  ad  in  the  ]  1.     Manj 

ciiinis  s  might  have  their  fac  I.     The  whoh    pei  f  fij    L  •- 

blano,    moreover,    breatl  odid  and   intrepid    confidence.       Uo 

"Pardon  dji  :  irbal  were  you  saying   to  ieur  Pa> 

bantou?"     "1  v.- a-   tailing  .you,  monsieur   and   dear , patron,"    replied 
Jond  at  M     L.  blano 

with  |x<  d  and  I  imilar  to  ' 

• 

A  ■  nd  man  eu1<  n  ■!  and 

down  "ii  '  He  Lad    hits  ft  HUB  bare, 

:  of  inb  oi 
Although  tbia  man  jiad,  literally  slipped  into  the  ro  im,  he  could  not 
prevent  M.  !.  iog  him.     "Do  not  mind   them,"  said 

Jondrette      '  Thej  rln.-  house.     1  was  telling  yon,  then, 

that  I  Lave  a  valuable  painting  li  ft.     Hero,  monsieur,  lo.k." 

II  •  got  up,  w  tit  to  the  a  til,  tri  l  bich  Ktood   the  panel  of 

whioh  we  have  Bpoken,  and   tinned   iUround,   still    le:i^ nur  it   resting 
i  1     It  w  -,  that  reseinbl  I  ■  |  ieture, 

and  which  the  i  i.     Mar; us  could   make   not 

out  of  it,  Jondrette  being  between    him  Bnd   the  picture;    he   m< 
caught  a  glimpse  of  a  ooarse  daub,  with  a  sort   of  principal    j 

id  in  the  orudi  vie  of  strolling  pan  id  paint* 

ings  upon  "What  is  that?"    asked   M     Leblanc.     Johdi 

timed:     "A  painting  by  a  master;    a  picture  of   gi  ,  my 

rl     1  cling  tn  it  as  to  my  two  dau  I  palls  up  meuioriea 

tn  me!  L'it  I  Lave  told  yen,  and  I  cannot  nnsay  it,  1  am  so  unfortunate 

thai  I  would  ]>:irt  v  ith  it." 

U'hetie  r  by  ohajooe,  or  whether  tl  I  distrust, 

while  examining  the  picture,  .^i.  Leblanc  glanced  towards  the  Lack  of 

There  were  now  four  men  there,  thi  1  on   the  Led, 

■  the  door-easing]  all  four  bars-armed,  motionless,  and 

With  ■  fact  s.     One  of  tbo  i  ti  the  Led    wa 

II,  with  his  eyes  closed,  and  one  would  have  said    be  was 
p.     'l'Li>  one  was  old  j  Lh  white  hair  overbid  black  face  was   hor- 
rible.    The  two  others  appeared  young;  one  was  bearded,  the  o  her  had 

loWg  hair       None  of  them  had  shoes  00  ;    those  who  did  not  have    socks 

were  barefoot*  d. 

Joudrctto  noticed  that  M.  Leblanc's  eye  was  fixed  upon   these  urcn. 
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"They  arc  friends.  They  live  near  by,"  said  he.  "  They  are  dark  be- 
cause they  work  in  charcoal.  They  are  chimney  doctors.  Do  not  oc- 
cupy your  mind  with  them,  my  .benefactor,  but  buy  my  picture.  Take 
pity  on  my  misery.  I  shall  nor.  sell  it  to  you  at  a  high  price,  How 
much  do  you  estimate  it  worth  f" 

"But,"  said  M.  Leblanc,  looking  .Tondrette  full  in  the  face  and  like 
«  man  who  puts  himself  on  bis  guard,  "this  is  some  t:ivern  sign,  it  is 
worth  alien;  three  francs."  Jomrretle  answered  calmly:  "  Have  you 
your  poeket-b  ok  here?     I  will  bo  satisfied  with  a  thousand  crowns." 

M.  LeblaOC  ro>e,  to  his  feet,  placed  Ins  bark  to  the  wall,  and  tan  his 
eye  ra pi  ily  over  the  room  He  had"  Jondrette  at  his  lefi  on  the  side 
towards  the  window,  and  his  wife  and  the  four  men  at  his  right  on  the 
side  towards  the  door  The  four  men  did  not  stir,  and  had  not  even 
the  appearance  of  seeing  him  j  Jondrette  had  begun  again  to  talk  in  a 
plaintive  key,  with  bis  eye  so  wild  and  his  tone*  so  mournful,  that  M. 
Leblanc  might  have  thought  that  he  had  before  his  eyes  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  a  nun  gone  crazy  from  misery.  "  If  you  do  not  boy  my 
picture,  dear  benefactor,"  said  Jondrette,  "T  am  without,  resources,  I 
have  only  to  throw  myself  into  the  river.  V/hen  I  think  that  I  wanted 
to  have  my  two  girls  Joarn  to  work  on  cardboard  demi  fine,  cardboard 
work  for  gift  boxes.  Well  !  they  must  have  a  table  with  a  board  at  the 
bottom  so  that  the  glasses  shall  not  .fail  on  the  ground,  they  musr,  have 
a  furnace  made  on  purpose,  a  pot  with  three  compartments  for  the  diff- 
erent degrees  of  strength  which  the  paste  must  have  according  to  whether 
it  is  used  for  wood,  for  piper,  or  fur  cloth,  a  knife  to  cut.  the  pasteboard, 
a  gauge  to  adjust  it,  a  hammer  for  the  stamps,  pinchers,  the  devil,  how 
do  I  know  what  else?  and  all  this  to  earn  four  sons  a  day!  BUd  work 
fourteen  hours!  and  every  box  passes  through  the'girl's  hands  thirteen 
times!  and  wetting  the  paper  2  and  to  stain  nothing!  and  to  keep  the 
paste  warm  !  the  devil  !  1  t  ;il  you  !  four  sous  a  day  !  how  do  you  think 
one  can  live  ?" 

While  speaking,  Jondrette  did  not  look  at  M.  Leb'ano.  who  was 
watching  him       .i.    Leblano'fl  BJ  n   Jondrette,  nod  Jon- 

drettc's  eye   upou  the  door       Marius'a    I  ifention   went  from 

one  to  the   other.     M.   Leblanc  to  ask   himself,  '1     tbta  aa 

idiot?"  Jondrette  repeated  two  or  three  time'-  with  hII  s  >rt>  of  \  j 
inflections  in    the  drawling  and    1  'I  fan   only  ii.     m  my- 

self into  the  river!      I  went  down  thn  t  that  tfa  ij  by 

the  side  of  the  bridge"  of  Ausl  r  itz  !" 

Suddenly  his  dull  eye  lighted  up  with  a  hideous  glare,  this  little  man 
straightened  up  and  became  borrifyii  irarda  M.  Le- 

blane  and  cried  to  him  in  %  roice  I  .'   th  ■'.!  all   that  i-  not  the 

question  !  do  you  know  m 
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Tne  deof  of  the  garrel  had  bci  ti  so  !  I<  nlj  flung  open. 
men  in  blue   blousi  -  with  b 
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ll sort  of  colrw 
Idle  of  the  handle,  with  the  .  a  buteher's  pole- 

axe.     The  third,  a  broad-shouldered  man,  n  •!  bo  thin  ns  the  fit 

K  li<  Id  in  bis  oloncbed  fist  an   enormoua   key  stolen 
from  some  pria  n  ■' 

[tap]    ired  that  if  was  the  arrival  of  th<  r  which  Jondr 

A  rtfpid  dialogue  comi  .  brim  md  the  man 

with   thp  cudgel,  the   spare  man.     "  [a  everytl 
drett.       ••  \    -,"  anawered   the  spare  man.     "  Where  ia  Mbntparn 
then?"     ''Tin'  young   primate  stopped  to  chat   with   your  daughter." 
"  Wl  .•!.],r."      '■  I-  th.  r 

'•  The  marinip  idy  V     '•  •'  With 

<:  Kxr.  Hi  ::i."     ••  It   is  raiting  wo 
lid  Jondi       , 
M.  Leblanc  i  pale.     He  J  rythittg  in  the  mora 

:  him  like  a  man  who  understands  into  what  be  lias  fallen,  bh  ; 
beadj  i'i  turn    towards  all    the   heada  which   surrounded   bins, 

moved  "ii  bia  neck  with  an  attentive  and  astonished  slowness,  but  tl 
\      nothing  in  his  manner  which  i  fear.     He  bad  made  :,: 

i  intrenebment  of  I  ■   who,  the  moment 

before,  had  the  B|  p  I  !  man,  bad  sud  lenl 

id  placed  bia  powerful  fist  upon  the  back  of  his  chair 
with  a  surprising  and  formidable 

This  old  man,  bo  firm  and  bo  brave  befoi  ".  seemed  to 

■  if  those  natures  who  are  cow  -  they  are  good,  .-imply 

and)  naturally.     The  father  of.  a  woman 
I  Marina  fek  proud  of  thi<  unknown  man. 

Three  of  the   men  of  whom  Jondrette  bad  said:  They  are  cArmaew- 
doctottf  had  taken  from  the  heap  af  old  iron,  one  a  large  pair  (if.-!.. 
another  a  steelyard  bar,  the  third  a  hammer,  and  placed  tbems 
fore  the  door  without  Baying  a  word.     The  old  man  was  still  on  the  bed, 
and  had   merely  opened  his  eyes.     The  woman  Jondrette  wa 
beside  him. 

Marina  thought  that  ia*  a  few  seconds  more  tho  time  would  come  to 
interfere,  and   he  raised   bia  right  hand   towards  the  ceiling,  in   the  di* 

an  of  the  hall,  ready  to  let  off  his  pistol  Bhot 

Jondrette,  after  huj  ooUoqny  with  the  man  with  the  cudgel,  turned 
again  towiorda  M.  Lebknoend  repeated  bis  quest'ou,  accompanying  it 
with  that  law,  smothered,  and  terrible  laugh  of  hi  •■  V  n  do  not  > 
aise  n;.  ,  then?"  M.  Lehiane  looked  him  in  the  race,  and  answered: 
"No."  Then  Jondrette  came  up  to  the  table.  He  leaned  tor  ward  over 
the  candle,  folding  bia  arms,  and  pushing  bia  angular  and  ferocious  jew* 
n;»  towards  tho  calm  faee  of  .M.  Leblanc,  as  nearly  as  he  could  without 
forcing  him  to  draw  baek,  and  in  that  p  ture,  like  a  wild  beast  just 
about  to  bite,  he  cried:  "My  name  is  not  Fabantou,  my  name  is  not 
Jondrette,  my  name  is.  Thenardier  1  1  am  the  inn  keeper  of  Montfcr- 
mcil  !  do  you  understand  me ?  Thenardier!  now  do  you  know  me  V 

An  imperceptible  flush  passed  over1  M.  Leblanc  a  forehead,  and  he 
answereil  without  tremor  or  elevation  of  voice,  and  with  his  usual  plac- 
idness  :   "  No  more  than  before." 

Marius  did  not  hear  this  answer.     Could  anybody  have  seen  him  at 
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that  moment  in  that  darkness,  be  would  have  seen  flint  he  was  haggard,, 
astounded,  ami  thunderstruck,  When  Jondrette  had  said  :  My  name  is 
Thenanlirr,  Marius  had  trembled  in  every  limb,  and  supported  himself 
against  the  wall  as  if  he  had  felt  the  ohill  of  a  sword-blade  through  his 
heart.  Then  his  right  arm,  which  was  just  ready  to  fire  (be  signal. shot, 
dropped  slowly  down,  and  at  the  moment  that  Jondrette  bad  repeated-: 
Do  you  understand  rru>,  Thtnnrdier?  Marius's  nerveless  fingers  had 
almost  dropped  the  pistol.  Jondrette,  in  unveiling  who  he  was,  had 
not  moved  M.  Leblauc,  but  be  had  completely  unnerved  Marius.  That 
.  name  of  Tbgogrdier,  which  M.  Leblanc  did  not  Beem  to  know,  Marius 
knew.  Remember  what  that  name  was  to  him  !  thai  -  ante  ho  had  worn 
in  his  heart,  written  in  his  father's  will  !  be  carried  it  in  the  innermost 
place  of  his  thoughts,  in  the  holiest  spot  of  bis  memory,  in  that  Bacred 
command:  "A  man  named  Thenardier  saved  my  life,  if  my  sen  should 
meet  him,  he  will  do  him  all  the  good  he  can."  That  name,  we  rcnoon- 
ber,  was  one  of  the' devotion  oulj  he  mingled  it  with  the  name 

of  his  fa' her  in  bis  worship.  What  !  here  was  Thenardier,  here  was 
that  The.ardier,  here  was  that  iumkeeper  of  Montfermeil,  for  whom  he 
had  so  long  and  so  vainly  sought  !  He  had  found  him  at  last,  and  bow  ? 
This  saviour  of  his  father  was  a  bandit!  this  man,  to  whom  be.  V  ir>iu8, 
burning  to  devote  himself,  was  a  monster  !  this  deliverer  of  Colonel  Pont- 
nicrcy  was  in  the.  actual  commission  of  a  crime,  the  shape  of  which  Ma- 
rius did  not  yet  see  very  distinctly,  but  which  looked  like  an  assassina- 
tion  .'  and  upon  whom?  Great  God!  what  a  fatality!  what  a  bitter 
mockery  of  Fate  !  His  father  from  the  depths  of  his  coffin  commanded 
him  to  do  all  he  conld  for  Thenardier;  for  four  years  Marios  had  bad 
no  other  thpught  than  to  acquit  this  debt  of  his  father,  and  the  moment 
(has  he  was  about  to  cause  a  brigs  lized  by  justice,  in  the  midst 

of  a  crim  .  t  to  him:  that  is  Thenardier !     li  life, 

saved  in  a  storm  of  grape  upon  the  h 

last  about  to  reward  this  man  for,  and  to  reward  him  with  the  scaffold  ! 
He  had  resolved,  if  ever  be  found  Thenardier,  I  biru  in  no  other 

wise  than  by  throwing  himself  at  his  feet,  and  now  he  found  him  in-; 
«but  to  deliver  him   to  the  executioner!     IJ  is  father  said- to   him:   Aid 
Thenardier!  and  lie  wa-  ana  aoly*  voice  by  crash- 

ing Thunardier)  presenting  as  a    ;  to  his  father  in  bis  tomb,  the 

man  who  bad  snatched  him  from  death  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  executed 
in  the  Plaet   Sf   Jaqaes  by  tl  bis  son,  this  Marios  to  whom  be 

bad  bequeathed  this  man!      And  v,h.'  '  worn    so  long 

upon  his  breast  the  last  wishes  of  his  father,  written   by  his  hand,  only 
to  act  so  frightfully  contrary  to  them  1  bat,  on  the  other  bend,  I 
this  ambuscade  and  not  prevent  it  !  I  •  ictiffi  and  spare  the 

assassin,  conld  he  be  boood   to  any  gratitude  I  och   a  wrel 

All  the    ideas  which  Marius  bad    had  for  the  la  •  .  as    it 

were,  pierced  through  and  through  by  this  I  blow.     II"  shud- 

dered. Everything  d<  pen  led  upon  him.  He  held  in  bis  hand,  they  all 
unconscious,  those  beings  who  were  moving  there  before  his  ey<  -  If 
he  fired  the  pistol,  M.  Leblaoowa  if  he 

did   not,  M.    Leblanc  was    sacrifice"  1,  and,   j 

To  burl  down  the  one,  or  to  I  rue  on    i  ither  hand. 

What  was  to  be  done?  which  should  be  choose?  be  wanting  to  bis  most 
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ini]  jri    ;-     em  ;'■  i,  I    so   many  lutions,  to   bis    i  acred 

dutv.  to  ill  it  iii  •  -  *  venei  ;  to  his  father's  will,  or 

suffer  ;i  crime  to  be  accomplished  ''.      He  seemed  on  the  oiic  hand  to  bear 
.i.i"  entreating  bin  for  her  father,  and  on  I  the  Uolo* 

to  binj.     I [e  Felt  tli.it   !  His 

ii  ath  liim  ;  and,  he  had  n<  I  evt  n  ti 
vritJi  such  :  which  he  bad  before  i>i-  cyi  a,  rushing 

ward.      It  was  like  a  whirlwind,  which  he  had    tl 

of,  and  which  was  currying  him  away.      He  wa.s  on  the  point   of    faint- 
ing. 

Meanwhile  '1  r,  we  will  call  him  by  no  other  nan  rth, 

was  walkiug  t>>  and  fro  before  the  table  ru  a  sort  of  bewilderment  and 
i   d    triumph. 
Be  '  put  it  '  d  the  mantel  with 

that  the  flame' waa; almost  extinguished  and  the  tajlow   w  ■. 
upon  the  wall.     Then  he  turned  towards  M    Leukine,  and  witl 
fol  looTt,  spit  out,  this :     "Singed!  smoked!    busted  !    spin 
he  began  to  walk  again,  in  foil   explosion.     "Ha!"  • 

found  ir  philantl  r  thread- 

bare I     Monsieur  giver  of   dolls!    old  man-.'  '.    ha! 

you  d  not  yon  who  came  i  til,  to 

in  v  inn,  < Ight  yeai  3  J  it  was  not 

who  took  away  Fan  tine's  child  from  m;  -  not 

you  who  had  a  yell  no!  and  a  ■  hand 

"just  as  you  came  here  this  morning  !  say  now,  wife  !  it  is  Irs  mania,  it 

.   stocking 
nevol  '  "ut '.     Aie  you  a  hosier  ir  millionaire?  yon 

the  p  pings,  holy  loan  !  what  a  charlatan  !     Ha!  you 

do  not  know  uic?     Well,  I  knew  ybul   I  knew  you  immediately  as  «>on 
u  stuck  your  nose  in  here      Ah  !  you  are  it  last 

ii  rosea  to  go  into. people's  houses  Ii   e  that, under  pr< 
of  their  being  inns^  with  worn-out  clothes,   with   the  ap  of  a 

pauper,  to  whom  anybody  would  have  given   a  sou,  to  deceive   pe 

gen  srous,  to  take  their  help  aw  ty,  and  threaten   them   in  the 
Is,  and  that  you  do  not  get  quit  of  it  by   bringing   bark   nf^erv 
when  p  iple  are  ruined,  an  overcoat  that  is  too  large  and  two  paltry 
hospital  coverlids,  old  beggar,  ohild  steak  r 

He  stopped,  appeared  to  be  talking  to  himself  for  a  moment.  One 
wou:  id  that  his  fury 'dropped  like  the  Rhone  into  some   hole; 

then,  as  if  he  were  finishing  aloud  something  that  ho  had   been  saying 
to  hinta  if,  he  struck  his  Gsl  ou  the  table  and  cried: 
"  With  an  hotie.-t   look  !" 

And  apostrophising  M.  Leblano: 

"  Hounds  !  you  made  a  mock  of  me  onee  !  You  arc  the  cause  of  all 
my  misfortunes  I  For  fifteen  hundred  francs  you  got  a  girl'that  I  had, 
and  \\h<»  ortainly  belonged  to  rich  peopb",  and  who  had  already  brought 
rue  in  a  good  deal  of  money, and  from  whom  I  ougbl  to  h'avegot  enough 
to  live  on  all  my  life  !  A  girl  who  would  have  made  up  :ill  that  I  lost  in 
that  abominable  chophouse  where  they  had  such  royal  sprees  and  where 
1  devoured  my  ;  11  like  a  fool !  Oh  !  I  wish  that  all  the  wine  that  was- 
drunl  en  poison    to  those   Who  drank  if  t    Hot  no 
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matter  !  Say,  now  !  you  must  have  thought  me  green  when  you  went 
away  with  the  Lark  ?  you  had  your  club  in  the  woods!  you  were  the 
strongest !  Revenge  !•  The  trumps  are  in  my  baud  today.  You  are 
skunked,  my  good  man!  Oh!  but  don't  I  laugh!  Iudeed,  I  do! 
Didn't  lie  fall  into  the  trap?  1  told  him  that  I  was  an  actorj  that  my 
name  was  Fabautou,  that  I  had  played  comedy  with  Marnselle  Mara, 
that  my  landlord  must  be  paid  to-morrow,  the  4th  of  February,  and 
he  did  not  even  think  that  the  8th  of  January  is  quarter  day  and  not 
the  4th  oT  February  !  The  ridiculous  fool !  And  these  four  paltry  phi- 
lippes  that  he  brings  me  !  Rascal !  He  had  not  even  heart  enough  to 
go  up  to  a  hundred  francs!  And  how  ho  swallowed  my  platitudes! 
The  fellow  amused  me.  I  said  to  myself:  Blubber-lips!  Go  on,  I 
have  got  you,  I  lick  your  paws  this  morning  !  1  will  guaw  your  heart 
to-night !'' 

Thenardier  stopped  lie  was  out  of  breath.  His  little  narrow  chest 
was  blowing  like  a  blacksmith's  bellows.  His  eye  was  full  of  the  base 
delight  of  a  feeble,  cruel,  and  cowardly  .animal,  which  can  finally  pros- 
tratc  that  of  which  it  has  stood  in  awe,  and  insult  what  it  has  flattered, 
the  joy  of  a  dwarf  putting  his  heel  upon  the  head  of  Goliath,  the  joy 
of  a  jackal  beginning  to  tear  a  sick  bull,  dead  enough  not  to  be  able  to 
defend  himself*,  alive  enough  yet  to  suffer. 

M.  Leblane  did  not  interrupt  him,  but  said  when  he  stopped  :  "  T  do 
not  know  what  you  mean.  You  are  mistaken.  I  am  a  very  prior  man 
and  anything  but  a  millionaire.  I  do  not  know  you  )  you  mistake  me 
for  another."  "Ha!"  screamed  Thenardier,  "good  mountebank  !  You 
stick  to  that  joke  yet !  You  are  in  the  fog,  my  old  boy  J  Ah  !  you  do 
not  remember  !     You  do  not  see  who  I  am  1" 

*  Pardon  me,  Monsieur,"  answered  Leblane*  with  a  tone  of  politeness 
which,  at  such  a  moment,  had  a  peculiarly  .strange  and  powerful  effect, 
"  I  see  that  you  are  a  bandit." 

Who  has  not  noticed  it,  hateful  beings  have  their  tender  points; 
monsters  are  easily  annoyed.  At  this  word  bandit,  the  Thenardiess 
sprang  off  the  bed.  Thenardier  seized  bis  chair  as  if  he  were  going  to 
crush  it  in  his  hands:  "Don't  you  stir,"  cried  be  to  his  (rife, 
turning  towards  M.  Leblane:  "Bandit!  Yes.  I  know  that  you  call 
us  so,  you  rich  people  !  Yes  !  it  is  true  I  have  failed  ;  1  am  in  conceal- 
inent,  I  have  no  bread  ;  I  have  not  a  sou,  I  am  a  bandit  !  Here  are 
three  diys  that  I  have  eaten  nothing,  I  am  a  bandit  !  Ah  !  you  warm 
your  feet'  you  have  Sacoski  pumps,  you  have  wadded  overcoats  like 
archbishops,  you  live  on  the  first  floor  in  houses  with   a  j  i  eat 

truffles,  you  eat  forty-franc  bunches  of  asparagus  in  the  month  of  Jan- 
uary, and  green  peas,  you  stuff  yourselves,  and  when  you  want  to  know 
if  it  is  cold  vou  look  in  the  newspaper  to  see  at  what  degree  the  ther- 
mometer of  the  inventor.  Chevalier,  Btands.  Bui  wo  are  our  own  ther- 
mometers !  We  have  no  need  to  go  to  the  quai  at  the  corner  of  the 
Tour  de  I'Horloge,  to  see  how  many  di  l©W    zero  it    i-;    we    feel 

the  blood  stiffen  in  our  vetos  and  the  ioe  reach  our  hearts. -ami   we 
"There  is  no  God  1"     And  you  come  into  our  into  our 

caverns,  and  call  us  bandits.      Bu4  We  will  eat  you  !   but    we  will  d<  roof 
you,  poor  little  things!     Monsieur  Millionaire!    know  thi~  :     I 
been  a  man  established  in  business,  I  have  been  licensed,   I   have   I 
10 
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an  el         .  1    am  a  eiti/.en,  I  am  !     And  yon,  perhaps,  Are  not  one?" 

in  n  wl  the 

pritfa  :i  Bhudder  :   "  When  I  think  (bathe  dares  to  come 
lc  to  li,.  :     •   i  were  a  oobbl 

Thi  M.    Leblane  with  afresh  buret  of  frenzy:  ''Ami 

know  thi  .  asieut  philanthropist !     Jam  •  ful  msn.     lam 

not  a  man  wl  :>  ws,  an  I  • 

carry  oiT  children.   I  am  an  old  French  sol 
I  was  at  Waterloo,  1   waa,  ami  in  that  battle  1 
the  (  .  Pontmeroy.     This  picture  which  i  ,  and  which 

painted  by   David  at  Bruques  '     It 

repre  David  desired  to  immortali  inns.     I  have 

General  Pontanercy  on  my  back,  and  1  am  carryiog  him  through  tht* 
storm  of  grape.  That  is  histo.ry.  He  baa  never  done  anything  at  all 
ferine,  this  general;  he  is  no  better  than  other  j  -the* 

1-  ■  .  I  -  ived  hi^  lii"'  at  the  risk  of  my  own,  and  1  have  nay  p 
of  certificates.    1  am  a.  soldier  of  Waterloo*— name"  ofa  th'o 
And  BOWJ  that  1  have  bad  the  goodness  to  tell  you  all  this,  let  us    make 
an  end  of  it  ;  1  must   I  i  a  good  deal  of 

money,  I  must  have  an  immen  I  money,  or  I  will  exterminate 

by  the  thunder 

Marina  bad  regained  some  control  over  hi  lag. 

Thi-  last  probability  of  doubt  had  now  vanished,  li  was  indeed  I 
Thenardier  of  the  will,  Mtrius  ahudd  ired  ■:■  that  reproach  of  ingrati- 
tude flung  at  his  father,  and  which  he  was  on  the  point  of  justifyii 
fatally.  His  pe/pkfxities  were  redoubled.  Moreover  then  was  in  all 
words  of  Thenardier,  in  his  tone,  in  his  gestures,  in  his  look  whibh 
flashed  out  flames  at  every  word,  there  was  in  this  explosion  its  entire 
self,  in  this  mixture  of  braggadocio   and  ab  of  pride   and  petti* 

.  of  rage  and  folly,  in  this  ohaoa  >!  real  grievances  and  false  senti- 
ment.-, ii!  this  Bhameleaaaesa  of  a  wicked  man  tasting  the  Bweetneea  of 
violence,  in  this  brazen  nakedness  of  a  deformed  soul,  in  this  Conflagra- 
tion of  every  sufferhig,  combined  with  every  hatred,  something  which 
Was  as  hideous  as  evil  and  as  sharp  and  hitter  as  the  truth 

The    picture  by  a  master;  the  painting   by   David,  the   purchase  of 
■which  be  had  proposed   to  M.    Leblano,  waa,  the  reader  has  guei 
nothing  more  than   the  sign  of  his  chop -house,  painted,  as  will  bo  re- 
membered, by  him  elf,  the  only  relic  which  he  had  save  1  from  his  .ship- 
wreck at  Muufermeil. 

As  he  had  ceased  to  intercept  Marina's  line  of  vision,  Marins  could 
now  look  at  the  thing,  and  i»  this  daub  he  really  made  out  a  battle,  a 
background  of  Bmoke,  aud  one  man  carrying  o!i'  another.  It  was  the 
group  of  Thenardier  am]  Pontmeroy;  the  savior  sergeant,  the  colonel 
save  I.  Mariua  Was  as  it  were  intoxicated;  this  picture  in  some  sort 
restored  hie  father  to  life;  it  was  not  now  the  sign  of  the  Moctferiniel 
inn,  it  waa  a  resurrection  ;  in  it  a  fomb  half*  opcm  d,  from  it  a  phantom 
arose.  Mariua  hoard  his  heart  ring  in  his  temples,  he  hid  the  cannon 
of  Waterloo  sounding  in  his  ears;  his  bleeding  father  dimly  painted 
upon  thi-  dusky  panel  startled  him,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  that  shape- 
less shadow  was  gazing  steadily  upon  him. 

When  Thenardier  had  taken  breath,  he  fixed  his  bloodshot  eyes  upon 
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Monsieur  Leblano,  said  in  a  low  and  abrupt  tone  :  "  What  have  you  to 
say   before  we  begin  to  dance  with  you  ?"  » 

Monsieur  Leblanc  said  nothing.  In  the  midst  of  this  silcnec  a  hoarse 
voice  threw  in  this  ghastly  sarcasm  from  the  hall  :  "  If  tliere  is  :iny  wood 
to  split,  I  run  on  hand  !"  It  was  the  man  with  the  pole  axe  who  was 
making  merry.  At  the  same  time  a  huge  face;  bristly  and  dirty,  ap- 
peared in  the  doorway,  with  a  hideous  faugh,  which  showed  not  teeth, 
but  fangs.  It  was  the  face  of  the  man  with  the  poled 

"  What  have  you  taken  off  your  mask  for?"  cried  Thenardier,  furi- 
ously.    "  To  laugh,"  replied  the  man. 

For  some  moments,  Monsieur  Leblano  had  seemed  to  follow  and  to 
watch  all  the  movements  of  Thenardier,  who,  blinded  and  bewildered  by 
his  own  rage,  waa  walking  to  and  fro  in  the  den  with  the  confidence  in- 
spired by  the  reeling  that  the  door  was  guarded,  having  armed  possession 
of  a  disarmed  man,  snd  being  nine  to  one,  even  should  the  Tbenardies-s 
count  for  but  one  man.  In  his  apostrophe  to  the  man  with  the  pole-axe. 
he  turned  his  back  to  Monsieur  Leblanc. 

Monsieur  Leblanc  seized  this  opportunity,  pushed  the  thair  away  with 
his  foot,  the  table  with  his  hand,  and  atone  bound,  with  a  marvellous 
agility,  before  Thenardier  had  had  time  to  turn  around," he  was  at  the 
window.  To  open  it,  get  up  and  step  through  it.  was  the  work  of  a 
second.  lie  was  half  outside,  when  six  strong  bauds  seized  him.  and 
drew  him  forcibly  back  into  the  room.  The  three  "chimney  doctors" 
had  thrown  themselves  upon  him.  At  the  same  time  the  Thcbardiess 
had  clutched  him  by  the  hair. 

At  the  disturbance  which  this  made,  the  other  bandits  ran  in  from  the 
hall.     The  old  man,  who  was  on  the  bed,  and  wli  I  overwhelmed 

with  wine,  got  off  the  pallet,  and  came  tottering  along  with  a  ruadmen- 
der's  hammer  in  his  hand. 

One  of  the "  chimney  doctors,"  whose  blackened  face  was  lighted  up 
by  the  candle,  and  in  whom  Marius,  in  spite  of  this  coloring,  ret  ignuea 
Panehaud,  alias  Printanier,  alias  Bigrenaille,  raised  a  sort  of  loaded  club 
made  of  a  bar  of  iron  with  a  knob  of  lead  at  each  end,  i  i  ieur 

Leblanc's  head. 

M  ;rius  could  not  endure  this  sight  "Father,"  thought  b«,  "pardon 
me!"     And  his  finger  sought  the  trigger  of  the  pistol.  •  was 

was  just  about  to  be  fired,  when  Thenar  lier's  voice  cried  :  "  Do  him  no 
barm  !" 

This  desperate  attempt  of  tha  victim,  far    from  iting  Thenar- 

dier, bad  calmed  him.     There  were  two  men  in  him,  the  man 

and  the  crafty  man.  Up  to  this  moment,  in  th-'  first  flush  of  triumph, 
before  his  prey   stricken   down  and   motionless,  the   I  lao    bad 

been    predominant  ;   whei    the  victim    I  ire  a 

struggle,  the  crafty  man  reappeared  and  resumed  control. 

"  Do  him  DO  harm!*'  he  repeated,  and  without  Qg  it,  the  first 

result  of  this  was  to  stop  the  pistol  wl  it  h  wis  just  1  ■  •  <  fT,  and 

paralyze  Marios,  to  whom   the  urgi  '  '    to  disappear,  and   who, 

in  view  of  this  new  phase  of  affairs,  saw  no  impropriety  in  waiting 
longer.  Who  knows  but  some  ehan-o  may  arise  which  will  safe  him 
from  the  fearful  alternative  of  letting  the  father  of  Ursula  pcrii-b,  or 
destroying  the  savior  of  the  Colonel  1    . 
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A  I  1.     With  one  blow  full   in   the 

•  M    ],,{,'  I  man  sprawling  into  the  middle  of  the 
.  then  with  two  back  str  ther  assailants, 

i  the  wretcl  r  t  lie 

they  had   Been   under  a  granite  mill.-  font 

readable  old  man  by  the  arms  .  and 

him   down  over  the  two  prostrate    "chimney   doctors."     Thus, 
I   liv  the  former,  crushing  those  below 
i  under  those  above  him,  vainly  endeavoring  to  shake 
otf  nil  thi  of  the  blows  which  were  heaped  upon   him,  M 

blanc  disappeared  under  the  horrible  group  of  bandit.-,  like  a  wild  boar 
r  a  bowlii  ind  mastiffs. 

Ti.  in  throwing  him  over  upon  the  bed  i  i  the 

window,  and  lull  him  there  in  awe.     The  1  henardiesa  had  not  lei  g 
bis  hair.     ".Here,  I  Thenardier,  "lei  it  alone.     You  will  tear  your 

..."      The  Theuardi  '.  as  the  she-wolf   obeys  her  mate,  with 

a  growl.     ■"Now,  the    rest  of   you,"  continued  Thenardier,    "search 
him." 

M.  L  blanc  seemed  to  have  given  up  all  >.     They  searohed 

him.     There  w..s  nothing  upon  him  but  a  h  '.ther  purse  which  eontained 
six  francs,  an  Mi-  hief.     Thenardier  put  the  handkerchief  in 

his  I  What  !  ii  "  Nor  any  wal 

•  ■red  one  of  the  "chimu  •■  It  ia  all  the  same,''  mut- 
tered, with  the  voice  of  a  ventriloquist,  the  masked  man  who  had  the 
big  key,  "  he  is  an  old  rough." 

Thenardier  went,  to  the  corner  by  the  door  and  took  a  bundle  of  ropes 
which  he  threw  to  them.  I'Tie  him  to  the  foot  of  the  bed,''  said  he, 
and  perceiving  the  old  fellow  who  lay'  motionless,  when  he  was  stretched 
across  the  room  by  the  blow  of  M.  Leblanc's  list  :  "  Is  lioulatrue.lle 
I  ..'"  asked  he.  "No,"  answered  Bigrenaille,  "he  is  drunk. 
"Sweep  him  into  a  corner,"  said  Thenardier.  Two  of  the  "chimney 
d  tors"  pushed  the  drunkard  up  to  the  heap  of  old  iron  with  their 
feet. 

'•  Babet,  what  did  you  bring  so  many  for?"  said  Thenardier  in  a  low 
tone  to  the  man  with  the  cudgel,  "it  was  needh 

"What  would  you  have."  replied  the  man  with  the  cudgel,  "they 
all  wanted  to  be  in.      The  BCason  is  had.      There  is  nothing  doing." 

The  pallet  upon  which  M.  Leblano  had  been  thrown  was  a  sort  of  hos- 
pital h  d  supported  by  lour  big  roughly  squared  wooden  posts.  31  Le- 
blanc  made  no  resistance.  The  brigands  bound  him  firmly,  standing,  with 
his  feet  to  the  floor,  by  the  bed  post  furthest  from  the  window  and  nearest 
to  the  chimney. 

When  the  last  knot  was  tied,  Thenardier  took  a  chair  and  came  and 
sit  down  nearly  in  front  of  M  Leblano.  Thenardier  looked  no  longer 
'like  himsi  If,  in  a  few  seconds  the  expression  of  his  laee  had  passed  from 
unbridled  violence  to  tranquil  aud  crafty  mildness.  Mar i us  hardly  re- 
cognised in  that  polite,  clerkly  smile,  the  almost  beastly  mouth  whit  h 
Was  foaming  a  moment  before;  he  looked  with  astonishment  upon  this 
fantastic  aud  alarming  metamorphosis,  and  he  experienced  what  a  man 
would  feel  who  should  see  a  tiger  change  itself  into  an  attorney. 

"  Monsieur,"  said  Thenardier.     And  with  a  gesture  dismissing   the 
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brigands  who  still  had  their  hands  upon  M.  Leblanc  :  u  Move  off  a  little, 
and  let  mc  talk  with  Monsieur."  They  all  retired  towards  the  door. 
He  resumed  :  "  Monsieur,  you  were  wrong  in  trying  to  jump  out.  the 
window.  You  might  have  broken  your  leg.  Now,  if  you  please, 
will  talk  quietly.  In  tha  first;  place  I  must  inform  yohi  or  a  circum- 
stance I  have  noticed,  which  is  that  you  have  not  yet  made  the  least 
Outcry." 

Thenardier  was  right;  this  incident  Was  true,  although  it  had  escaped 
Matins  in  his  anxiety.  '  M.  Leblanc  had  only  uttered  a  few  words  with- 
out raising  his  voice,  and,  even  in  his*  struggle  by  the  window  with  the 
six  bandits,  he  had  preserved  the  most  profound  and  the  most  remarkable 
silence.     Thenardier'  Continued  :  . 

"  Indeed  !  you  might  have  cried  thief  a  little,  for  I  should  not  have 
found  it  inconvenient  Murder  !  that  is  said  upon  occasion,  and,  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned.  I  should  not  have  taken  it  in  bad  part.  It.  is  very 
natural  that  one  should  make  a  little  noise  when  he  finds  himself  with 
persons  who  do  not  inspire  him  with  as  much  confidence  as  they  might; 
you  might  have  done  it,  and  we  should  not  have  disturbed  you.  Wo 
would  not  even  have  gagged  you.  And  1  will  tell  you  why-  It  is  be- 
cause this  room  is  very  deaf.  That  is  all  I  can  say  for  it,  but,  I  can  say 
that.  It  is  a,  cave.  We  could  fire  a  bomb  here,  and  at  the  nearest 
guard-house  it  would  sound  like  a  drunkard's  snore.  Here  a  cannon 
would  go  boom,  and  thunder  would  go  puff.  It  is  a  convenient  apart- 
ment. But,  in  short,  you  did  not  cry  out,  tha',  wis  better,  1  make  you  « 
my  compliments  for  it,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  I  codcbjde  from  it  :  my 
dear  Monsieur,  when  a  man  cries  out,  who  is  it  that  conies  ?  The  police. 
And  after  the  police  ?  Justice  Well!  jou  did  not  cry  out;  because 
you  were  no  more  anxious  than  we  to  see  justice  and  the  police  cojne. 
It  is  because — I  suspected  as  much  long  a;:o — you  have  some  interest  in 
concealing  something.  For  our  part  we  have  the  same  interest.  Now 
we  can  come  to  an  understanding." 

While  speaking  thus,  i<  as  though  Thtfnardicr,  with  his  gaze 

fixed  upon    Monsieur  Leblanc,  was  endeavoring   to  thrust   the  daggers 
which  he  looked,  into  th  f  his  prisoner  His  langu 

moreover,  marked  by    a  Bort  of  subdued    and   sullcu 
served  and  alm<  '  in  this  wretch  who  was  jui  I  th- 

in^  but  a  brigand,  one  could  now  ;  the  man  who  studied  to  be 

a  pri> 

The  silence  which  the  prisoner  1  rved,  this  precaution  which 

he  had  carried  even  to  the  i  stent  of  endang  ring  his  life,  this  i  I 
to  the   first  impulse  of  nature,  whioh  is  to  utter   a  cry,  all  this,  it  i 
be  said,  Mm  'it,  had  been  ■  r  to  Marina,  and  pain- 

fully astonished  him. 

The  observation  of  Thenardier,  well  founded  as  it  «  '  in  Ma- 
rine's ryes  still  more  to   tl btfcurity  of  tl                        cloud  thai 

ed  this  strange  and  seri   us  fcfa   I    wh  had  given  the 

nickname  of  Monsieur  Leblanc.     But  whatever  he  might  be,  bound  with 

.  surrounded  by  a  tossing,  half  bt  whiob 

was  deepening  the  fury  as  well  as 

i  the  mildm      of  Tlienardier,  this  man  remain 
rius  could  nol  i  a  for  chat  superbly 

melancholy  face. 
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II 

m  iy.     Here  w  tment  iu 

d    |  iblc 

,  the  drowuiug 
man,  ;  with  1 

Then  n -Ji.T  quietly  got  up,  wenl  to  tl  rocn  . 

I  f  the   fur- 

i         full  of  glowio  id  which    the   f u  i. 

I  ted  here  and  ..riot 
I 

i  back  and  sat  d  >wn  by  M  ■;.  -  :.i.r  Leblaoo.     "I 

oontinue,"  "Now  we  <  loan  understanding.     Lei  as 

arrange  this  amicably.     I  was  wrong  to  fly  into  r.     I 

ri  i    not    know  y    wits  were,  I  went   much    too   far.  I    talked 

extravagantly.  i  are  ;i  millionaire,  I  told  yon 

!   wanted  a  immense  deal  of  mo- 

ney.     That  would  oof  b  I  le.     My  G-od,  rich  as  yon  may  1" 

i    i  ;  '.    .        :  want  to  ruin 

oh-poll,  after  all.     lam   not  on  ople 

win,  became  they  I  it  t . >  be  ridioulous. 

,  I  am  wil  •  half  w..  i  nay  part. 

indrod  thousand  fran 

lp  Leblaoo  did  not  breathe  a  Word,     Tl  '>n: 

"  V:.:i  •      thai  I  I  now  the  state 

rtnne,  but  i  know  thai  •  much  fid  . .  aud 

tevolent  man  like  you  can  tJertainly  give  two  hundred   thousand 

i  r  of  a  family,  who  is  unl  rtainly  you  are 

>,  you  do  Dot'imagine  that  I  would  take  the  trouble  1  have 

I I  (1  iy,  and  that  L  woul  I  r  of  this  evening,  \ 

Very  line  pities  of  work,  i-i  the  opini  id  of  tl  1    off 

by  asking  yon  for  enough  to  go  and  drink  fifteen  -  iu  red  wine  and  cat 
veal  at  DeanByer's.  Two  hundred  thousand  francs,  it  is  worth  it. 
That  trifle  once  out  of  your  pocket,  I  I  a  that  all  is  said,  and 

tii  it  you  n  ■  '•!  not  fear  a  snap  of  I  will  say  :  ••  bul  1  have 

ii  it  t  ,     hundred  Choasand  francs  with  me.     Oh!  I  am  no  1 

do  not  require  that.      1   only,  ask  one  thing*     Have   tb  -    to 

write  what  I  shall  dictate."     Here  Thenardi  d,  then   he  aided, 

empl  aoh  word  and' casting;  a  smile  the   furnace:     "1 

give  you  notice  that  I  shall  c  cannot  write."     A  grand 

inquisitor  might  have  envied  that  Bmile. 

Thenardier  pushed  the  table  dose  np  to  BJ  ■■  blano,  and  tqok 

the  inkstand,  a  pen,  and  a  sheet  of  paper  from  the  drawer,  whieh  he 
left  p    .  j  open,  and  from  wl  ned  the  long  blade  of   the  knife. 

He  laid  the  sheet  of  paper  before  Monsieur  Leblano.  "Write,"  said 
he. 

The  prisoner  spoke  at  last :     "How  do  you  ae  to  write?    I 

untied."  "That  is  true,  pardon  me!"  said  Thenardier,  "You  are 
quit-  And  turning  towards  Bigrenaille:     "Urftie  Monsieur'i 

right  arm."  Panchaud,  alias  Printasier,  alias  Bigrenaille,  executed 
Thcnardier's  order.  When  the  prisoner's  right  hand  was  free,  Thenar- 
dier dipped  the  pen  iuto-  the  iuk,  and  presented  it  to  him.      u  Remem- 
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ber,  Monsieur,  that,  you  are  in  our  power,  at  our  discretion,  tbat  no 
human  power  can  take  you  away  from  here,  and  that  we  should  be  really 
grieved  to  be  obliged  to  proceed  to  unpleasant  extremities.  I  know 
neither  your  mime  nor  your  a<  at  I  give  you  lioti.-.c  that  you  will 

remain  tied  until  the  person  wlio.se  duty  it  will  he  to  carry  the  letter 
which  you  are  about  to  write,  has  returned.  Have  the  kindness  now  to 
write."  "What'/"  asked  the  prisoner.  "  Fwill  dictate."  M.  Leblano 
took  the  pen.     Thenardier  began  to  dictate:     "My  daughter — " 

The  prisoner  eh ud  •  id  lifted  bis  eyes  to  Thenardier.  "Put  my 
dear  daughter,"  said  Thenardier.  M.  Leblano  obeyed.  Thennrdicr 
continued:  "Come  Immediately  -"  lie  stopped.  "You  call  her 
daughter,  do  you  not?"     "Who  ,    $.   Leblano.     "Zour 

said  Thenardier,  "the  little  girlj  the  Lark."  M.  Leblaoa  answered 
without  the  least  apparent  emotion  :  "  I  do  not  know  what  yen  mean." 
"Well,  go   on,"    s;:id   Tlu :  and    he   began    to   dictate   again, 

me* immediately,  ['nave  imp  you'.     The  person  who 

will  give  you  this  note  is  directed  to  bring  3^00  to  me.  I  am  wakiDg 
for  you.     Come  with  confide. 

M.  Leblanc  bad  written  the  whole.  Thenardier  added:  "Ah! 
strike  out  come  with  confidence,  that  might  lead  her  to  suppose  that  the 
;  is  not  quite  clear  and  that  distrust  is  possible."  M.  Leblano 
erased  the  three  words.  '/Now,"  continued  Thenardier,  "  sign  it. 
What  is  your  name ?"  The  prisoner  laid  down  the  pen  and  asked; 
"  For  whom  is  this  letter?"*  '•  You  know  very  well,"  answered  Then- 
ardier, "  for  the  little  girl,  I  have  just  told  you." 

It  was  evident  that  Thenardier  avoided  naming  the  young  girl  in 
question.  He  said  "  the  Lark,"  he  said  "the  little  girl,"  but  he  did 
not  pronounce  the  nanle.  The  precaution  of  a  shrewd  man  preserving 
his  own  secret  before  bi>  ace  implices.  To  speak  the  name  would  have 
been  to  give  up  the  whole  "affair"  to  them,  and  to  tell  them  more 
than  they  needed  I 

lie  resumed  :     "Sign  it'     What  is  your  name ?"     "Urbain  Fabre," 

said  the  prisoner.     Thenardier,  with  the  movement  of  a  cat,  thrust  hia 

hand  into  his  pool  out  the  hancftecchief   taken   from   M. 

Leblanc.      He  \X  the  mark  upon  it  and  held  it  up  to  the  candlo. 

.  "U.  F.     Thati  Fabre.     Well,  The  priso- 

:ned. 

"  As  it  tikes  two  hands  to  fold  r,  give  it  to  me,  I  will  fold  it." 

Tiiis  doni  -  "  Put  on   the   address,  Ma 

Fabre,  at  your  house      1  know  that  you  Jive  not  very  far  ,  in 

the  11  du   Haul  • '  to 

mass  •  y,  but.  J  do  uot,  know  in  what  sin  1  un- 

tand  your  situation.     As  you  you 

vill  not  lie  about  your  ad  Put 

The  prisoner  r<  k    tho 

peu  and  write  :  re's, 

tint  Dominiq  .  No'  1  7." 

Thenardier  bi  ized  the  letter  wub 
ment.     '•  Wifi  "  ll-ro 

is  the  letti  r.     You  ki    v  wfa  it  j  a  have  t  a  fiaer"  1 

And  addressing  the   man   with 
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the  p  le-Me  :     '•  I1  ,  co 

•with  the  woman.  Yon  will  g  t  up  bel  iod  the  fiaeri  .  Ju  a  know  when 
you  left  th  kB.      Ami,    hiving   d 

:  -aie  in  a  o  rner,  he  f  illo  * 

!  be  half- 
em  n  d(  or  a  :i!l   things  do  do! 
tlu  I               I    smber  thai  yoa  have  two  hun  bred  thousand   franca  with 
you'.''      The  luu.-li  \                       1 

it  in  my  bosom." 

A  minu  I  passed  when  the  Snapping  of  a  whi] 

whiofa  and  rapidly  died  away.  '"Good,"    muttci 

ardi  |  At  th  I 

will  be  back  in  thri  He  drew  a  ohair  near  the 

fireplace  and  sat  down,  folding  hi^-  arm-  and  holding  his  mu  I 
up  to  the  furnace.     '•  My  feet  are  id  ha 

Th  lior  and 

the  prisoner.  These  men,  through  the  masks  brthe  blaok  varnish  which 
covered  their  faces  and  made  of  tl  ar  might 

men,  or  demons,  bad  a  h< 

fell  l  -  they  WuuhJ  any  di 

ly,  without  ai  with  a  aori  .  ["hey 

were  bea]  rner  like  b 

doer  was.-warming  his  feet     The  prisoner  had  r  is  tacitur- 

nity.    A  gloomy  stillness  had  succeeded  thi  filled 

tin-  garret  a  f'  w  moments  before 

The  candle,  in  whi  th  ■  large  ihi'  f  had  f<  rmed,  hardly  lighted  up  the 
enormous  den,  the  fire  had  grown  'lull    and  all 
made  ha  rails  and  on  the   ceiling.     N<>  sound   could 

be  neard  save  the  quiet  breathing  of  the  drunken,  old  man,  who 

trios  was  waiting  in"  an  anxiety  which  everythin 
riddle  was  more  impenetrable  than. ever.     Who  was  this  '*  little  girl," 
whom  Thenardier  had  also  called  the  Lark?   was  it  bis    "Ursi 
The  prisoner  had  not  se  med  t  i  be  moved  by  this   word,  the    I 
answered  in  the  most  natural  way  in  the  world  :    I   d<>  not  know  what 
you  mean.     On  the  other  hand,  the  tvi  ' 

it  was  lihain  Fabre,  ami  Ursula's  name  was  og  longer  Ursula.  This 
Mar i us  saw  im>^t  olearly.  A  sort  of  hideous  fascination  held  him  spell- 
bound  to  the  ]  which  be  observed  and  command  1   this  whole 

re. Mic     There  he  was,  almost  inoapabl  ition  and  motion,  a 

annihilated  by  such   horrible  things  in  so  close  proximity.      He 
waiting,  hoping  for  tome  movement,  no  matter  what,  unable  to  soiled 
his  ideas  and  not  knowing  what  course  to  take     «  At  all  event-,"  said 
he,  "if  the  Lark  i-  Bhe,  I   shall  certainly  r  the  Thenai 

og  t  <  bri  re.     Then  all  will   be  plain.     1    will  give  my 

blood  and  my  life  if  need  be,   hut  1   will  derive/  her.      Nothing   shall 

Stop    t: 

trly  half  an  hum-  passed  thus.  Ti..'  tardier  appeared  Jtbsorbed  in 
a  dark  meditation,  the  prisoner  did  not  stir.  Nevertheless,  Marina 
thought  he  bad  h  ard  at  intervals  and  for  some  moments  a  little  dull 
noise  from  the  direction  of  the  prisoner. 
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Suddenly  Thenardier  addressed    the  prisoner:       "Monsieur  Fa! 
here,  so  much  let  me  tell  you  at  once." 

These  few  words  seemed  to  promise  a  clearing  up.  Marius  listened 
closely.  Tbenardier  continued  :  "My  spouse  is  coming  back,  do 
be  impatient,  I  think  the  Lark  is  really  your  daughter,  and  I  find  it 
quite  natural  tbsit  you  should  keep  her.  But  li.-tcn  a  moment;  with 
your  letter,  my  .wife  is  going  to  find  her.  I  told  my  wife  to  dress  up, 
as  you  saw,  so  that  your  young  lady  would  follow  her  without  hesitation. 
They  will  both  get  into  the  fiacre  with  my  comrade  behind.  There  is 
somewhere  outside  one  of  the  barriers  a  maringotte  with  two  very  good 
horses  harnessed.  They  will  take  your  young  lady  there.  She  will  get 
out  of  the  carriage.  My  comrade  will  get  into  the  mar.ingotte  with  her, 
and  my  wife- will  come  back  here  to  tell  us  :  <  It  is  done.'  As  to  y 
young  lady,  no  harm  will  be  done  her;  the  maringotte  will  take  hi 
a  place  where  she  will  be  quiet,  and  as  s  ion  as  you  have  given  me  tie- 
little  two  hundred  thousand  francs,  she  will  be  sent  back  to  you.  If 
you  have  me  arrested,  my  comrade  will  give  the  Lark  a  pinch,  that  is 
all.  The  prisoner  did  not  utter  a  word.  After  a  pause,  Thenardier 
continued:  "  It  is  very,  simple,  as  you  sec.  There  will  be  no  harm 
done  unless  you  wish  there  should  be.  That  is  the  whole  story.  I  tdl 
you  in  advance  so  that  you  may  know."  lie  stopped;  the  prisoner  did 
not  break  the  silence,  and  Thenardier  resumed  :  "  As  soon  as  my  ppoose 
has  got  bie'k  and  said  :•  '  The  Lark  is  on  her  way,'  we  will  release. you, 
and  you  will  be  free  to  go-  home  to  bed.  You  see  that  we  have  no  had  * 
intentions." 

Appalling  images  passed  before  Marius's  mind.      "What  !    (his  young 
girl  whom  they  were  kidnapping,  they  were  not  going  to  bring  her  hi 
One    of  those    monsters  was    going  to    carry  her  off  into    the   glo 
where'/ — And  if  it,    were  she.     Marius    felt  his    heart    <■ 
What  was  he  to  do?     Fire  off  the  pistol?     Pur  all  these   wretches  into 
the  hands  of  justice?     Lut  the  hideous  man   of   the   pole-axe.  Would 
none  the  less  be  out  of  all  reach  with    the    ■  re- 

membered these  words  of  Tin  :  ideation  of  which 

be  divined  :     If  yon  have  me  arrested,  my  comradi 
a  />inrh. 

Now  it  was  not  by  the  Colonel's  will  alone,  if   was  vc  itself, 

by  the  peril  of  her  whom  he  loved,  that, he  fell  himself  held  back. 

This  fearful  situation,  which  had  last*  r  more    t:  ur, 

changed  its  aspect  at  every  moment.     Marius  had  tie 
in  review  successively  all  the  most  heartrendii  i°o 

some  hope  and  findim_r  none.     The    I' 
contrasted  with    the  deathly  silence  of  the  <^<'n. 

In'the  midst  of  this  si'  ■   heard  the  sound  of   the  door  of  I 

Stairway  which  opened,  th<  n  closed  : 

The  prisoner  made  a  movement  in  hi 

"Here  is  the  b 

11"  had  hardly  said  thi   .  wh<  D 
room,  red,  breatbli 
big  bands  upon  hi  i 

The  bandit  whom  she  bad   I 
picked  up  his  poll  ;,er. 
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]\  '.  Rui 

They  do  not  knot 

.  then   con<ium  :r  Tlu'n- 

ow  has  oo 
1  would  have  cut  D]  -i  in  quarters,  to  begin  with  ! 

ami  if  be  bad  been  ugly,  I   would   !;■••  !   him  ;#i-        "       i  he 

the  ;:iil   i-.  : . t >  i   bsd   i<>  tell    where    the 
io  is ]     That  is  how  I  wonld  have  .fixed  it  !  ler  that 

r  than  women]     Nobody  I  numl  !  it  is 

:i  larj  urfabrel  Rue  Saint    Dominique,  full 

gallop,  and  drink-monej  to  the  driver,  and  all !     I   spoke  to   ; 
and  the  j  d.  they  did  not  know  the  fel- 

low " 

rius  breathed.     She,  Ursula  or  t!  the  whom  he  no  Ion 

knew 

Wl  irdier  had  seated 

himself  on  the  table;    I  with  at   Baying  a    \ 

'.    gazing   upon    the 
furnace  with  a 

At  last  be  said  to  the 

"  A  false  .  that ': '     "  To 

gain  at  the  same 

Isont  r  was   no 
I  to  the  I 
\   d  men  bad  time  to  recover  thi  I   I       pring 

upon  him,  he  had  1  ehl  ov  t  to  tl  ihed  bis  hand   towards 

the  ;  up,  and  i  irdier,  the  Theuardiess,   and 

the  I  .      rown  by  the  shock  into  the  back  part  of  the  roon  .  beheld 

him  wit!:      •  ig  above  b  ring  crl)iM.rl,  from 

which  fell  an  ominous  light,  almost  free  and  in  ttitude. 

the  judicial  inquest,  to  which  the  ambuscade,  in         Gorl  eau  tenei 
tin  ',  quel,  it  appeared  that  a  big  sou,  cut  and  work- 

ed in  a  p  bion,  was  found  in  the  garrett,  when  the  police  made 

I  upon  it;  I  .        ■!'  1  ibor  •. 

pee  of  the  galleys  pi  in   the  darkness  and   for  the   i 

.  marvel    which  ■■■■>>■  a  ithing  else  bnt  instrument 
hideous  and  delicate  products  of  a  wonderful  an  are  to  jewelry  what 
of  argot  ;  I  n-venuto  Oellinis  in 

the  galleys,  even  as  thi  re  ai  The  unhappy  man 

wh(  finds  the  times  without  tools, 

:  knife,  with  an  old  case  knife,  to  split  a  sou  into  two  thin 
plates,  to  hollow  out  th<  I  i  iching  the  stamp  of  the 

I  to  oat  a  sorew-thn  the  sou,  so  as  to  make 

This  soi  rewa  at  will;  it  is  a  box. 

In  this  b  patcb  spring,  and  this  watoh  spring,   well 

iron.     The  unfortunate 
conviol  is  supposed  to  p  nly  a  sou;  no,  he  possesses  liberty.     A 

big  sou  of  this  kind,  on  subsequent  examination  by  the  police,  was  found 
open  and  in  two  pieces  in  the  room  under  the  pallet  near  the  window., 
There  w  ovi  red  a  little  saw  of  blue  steel  which  could  be  con- 

cealed in  the  big  t>ou.     It  is  probable  that  when  the  bandits  were  search- 
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ing  the  prisoner's  pockets,  lie  had  this  big  sou  upon  him  and  succeeded 
in  hiding  it  in  his  hand ;  and  that  afterwards,  having  his  right  baud 
free,  he  unscrewed  it  and  used  the  flaw  to  cut  the  ropes  by  which  ho  was 
fastened,  which  would  explain  the  slight  noise  and  the  imperceptible 
movements  which  Marius  had  noticed.  Being  unable  to  stoop  down  lor 
fear  of  betraying  himself,  lie  had  not  cut«the  cords  on  his  left  I 

The,  bandits  had  recovered  their  first  surprise.  "  lie  easy,"  said  l>i- 
grenaille  to  Theuardier.     l*  He  holds  yet  bj  ,  and  he  will  not  go 

off,  .1  answer  for  it.  I  tied  that  shank  for  hiin."  The  prisoner  now 
raised  his  voice:  "You  arc  pitiable,  but  my  life  is  nut  worth  the 
trouble  of  so  loug  a  defence  As  to  your  imagining  thai  you  could 
make  <nc  speak,  that   you  could  make  me   write  what,  1    do  not   wish  to 

write,  that  you  could  nfake  me  say  what  I  do  not  wish  to  say "    He 

pulled  up  the  sleeve    of  his  Kit   arm,  and  added:  At  the 

same  time  he  extended  his  arm,  and  laid  upon  the  nake  I  flesh 
the  plowing  chisel,  which  he  held'  in  bis  right  baud,  by  the  wooden 
handle. 

They  heard  the  hissing  of  the  burning  flesh  ;  the  odor  peculiar  to  cham- 
bers of  torture  spread  through  the  den  Marius  i.  lost  in  hor- 
ror; the  brigands  themselves  felt  a  shudder;  the  lace  of  the  wonderful 
old  man  hardly  contracted',  aud  "while  the  red  iroi»  was  sinking  into  the 
smoking,  impassible,  and  almost  august  wound,  be  turned  upon  T henar- 
his  fine  i'.iec,  in  which  there  was  no  hatred,  and  in  which  suffering 
swallowed  up  in  a  serene  majesty. 

With  great  and  lofty  natures  the  revolt  of  the  flesh  and  the  senses 
against  the  assaults  of  physical  pain,  brings  out  the  soul,  and  makes  it 
appear  on  the  countenance,  in  the  same  way  ;is  mutinies  of  the  soldiery 
force  the  captain  to  show  hin  '  said  lie,  "have  no  more 

fear  for  me  than  I  have  of  you."  A.ul  drawing  the  chisel  out  of  the 
wound,  he  threw  it  thro  i  triodow,  which  was  still  open  ;   the  hor- 

rible glowing  tool  disappeared,  whirling  into  the  rjight,  and   fell  in  the 

. 

The  pri-o  ler  res  im  id  :     "Do  with  oi9  what  you  will."     IT  ■  wai 
armed.     "Liy  hold  of  him,"'  said  Theuardier      Two  of  the  brigands 
laid  their  hands  up  i  i  his  Shou  Iced  maa  with 

triloquist's  voice  placed  himself  in  front  of  him,  ready  to  knock  out 
his  brains  with  a  blow  of 

the  same  time  Marius  h  him,  at  the  foot  of  the  parti- 

tion, but  so  ne  ir  th  it  hf 

loquy,  exchanged  ia  a  low  v  thing  mo 

"To  kill  him."  "That  i.^  it."  The  husband  and  wife  who  were  hold- 
ing counsel. 

Tio'  1    with  slow  steps    to  tabl  I    the 

■  ir,  an  i  to         it  the  knife. 

Marius  was  tormenting  the  trig{  I  perplex- 

ity 1     For  an  b  ur  there  bad  I  ,  one  tell- 

ing Lim  to  respect, the  «  ing  to  him  t  i  - 

m,  contia 
straggle,  which  t  irew  him  ia  up  to 

that,  moment  to  fin  1  a  »me  mi  i 
possible  way  had  arisen.     The  \  Bow  urgent,  the  fast  lis 
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the   prisoner.  Th6nardier   w:. 
Jeoting  with  the  knife  in  bis  I 

ildly  about  him;  the  last  mechanical  resource  of 
ir. 
.  lenly  he  Btai  I 

At  bis  fe<  t.  on  tl  •  ray  of  the  full  moon  illuminated,  ami 

Beemed  to  point  but  to  him  a  paper.     Upon   that  h    read 

this  line,  written  in  tl -at  very  morning,  by  1 1  i •  -  elder  of  the  ThO- 

nardier  girls. 

"  Tin:  I 

An  idea,  a -fl  !  Mariua's  mil  which  ho 

'it;  the  solution  of  thia  dreadful  problem  wl  torturing  him, 

no  the  :i  the  victim.      If?  knelt  down   nptn  his 

bureau,  reach    1  out    his  arm,  caught  up  the  ah<  r.  quietly 

tached  a  hit  i  From   the  partition,  wrapped  it  in  the  paper,  and 

threw  the  whole  through  the  erevice  into  the  middle  of  the  di  a 

It  was  lame.     Th6oardicr  had  conquered  his  last  fears,  or  his  last 
scruples,  and  was  moving  towarda  the  prisoner. 

"  Something  fell !"  "What  is  it?"  said  the 

husband      The  woman  had  Bprung  forward,  and  picked  op  the 
plaster  wrap]  i  A  in  the  paper.     She  handed  if  to  her  husband.     '•  Bow 
did  this  come  in?"   asked    ".  said   the   woman, 

you  suppose  it  got  in  ?     It  came  through   the  window."     "  I 
paw  i  r   hurriedly  unfoldi  d  the  pa- 

per, ami  held  it  up  to  the  candle.  "It  is  Eponine's  writing.  The 
devil  !"  lie  made  a  Bfgo  to  his  wife,  who  approached  quickly,  and  he 
showed  her  the  line' written  on  the  sheet  of  paper;  then  be  added  in  a. 
hollow  voice  :  "Quick!  the  ladder!  leave  the  meat  in  the  trap  and 
clear  the  camp!"  "Without  cutting  the  man's  throat'/"  asked  the 
Theuardiess.  "We  have  not  the  time."  "Which  way'.'"  inquired 
Bigrenaille.  '^Through  the  window,"  answered  Thenardier.  "Aa 
Ponihe  threw  the  stone  through  the  window,  that  shows  that  the  house 
is  not  watched  on  that  side." 

The  mask  with  the  ventriloquist's  voice  laid  down   his  big  key,  lifted 
both  arms  into  the  air  and  opened  and  shut  his  hands  rapidly  three  ti 
without  Baying  a  word.     This  was  the  Bignal  to  clear  the  decks  in  a 
fleet.     The  brigands  who  were  holding  the  prisoner,  let  go  of  him;  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  the  rope  ladder  was  unrolled  out  of  the  win 
and  firmly  fixed  to  the  casing  by  the  two  iron  ho 

The  prisoner  paid   no  attention  to  what  \.  i  bout  him.     lie 

seemed  to  be  dreaming  or  praying  As  soon  as  the  ladder  was  fixed, 
Thenardier  cried :  "  Corns,  bourgeoise !"  And  he  rushed  towarda  the 
window. 

lint  as  he  was  stepping  out.  Bigrenaille  seized  him  roughry  by  the 
collar.  "No;  say  now,  old  joker!  after  us,"  "After  US  1"  h 
the  bandits  "YoUSW  children."  said  Thenardier.  "  We  arc  hrdng 
time.  The  rhillei  are  at  our  he!-  "  "  Well,"  said  one  of  the  bandits, 
"let  u-  draw  lots  who  shall  go  out  first."  Thenardier  exclaimed  :  "  Ate 
you  fools P  are  you  craoked  i  STon  are  a  mess  ofjobbxtrds!  Losing 
time,  isn't  it?  drawing  lots,  isn't  it?  with  a  wet  finger!  for  the  short 
straw  !  write  our  names  !  put  them  in  a  cap  ! " 
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"  Would  3tou  like  my  hat  ?"  cried  a  voice  from  the  door. 
They  all  turned  round.      I*  was  Javert.      lie  had  his  hat  in  his  hand, 
and  was  holding  it  out,  smiling. 


XXL 

THE    VICTIMS    SHOULD  ALWAYS    BE    ATTESTED    FIRST. 

Javert,  at  nightfall,  had  posted  his  men  and  hid  himself  behind  the 
trees  ou  the  Kue  de  la  Barriere  des  Gobelins,  which  fronts  the  Gorbeau 
tgnement  on  the  other  side  of  the  boulevard.  He  commenced  by  open- 
ing "  his  pocket,"  to  put  into  it  the  two  young  girls,  who  wcpc  charged 
with  watching  the  approaches  to  the  den.  But  he  only  "  bagged  "  Azel- 
ma.  As  for  Eponine,  she  was  not  at  her  post;  she  had  disappeared,  and 
he  could  not  take  her.  Then  Javert  put  himself  in  rest,  and  listened 
for  the  signal  agreed  upou.  The  going  aud  coming  of  the  fiacre  fretted 
him  greatly.  At  last,  he  became  impatient,  aud,  sure  thnt'there  was 
a  nest  there,  sure  of  being  "  in  good  luck"  having  recognised  several  of 
the  bandits  who  had  gone  in,  he  finally  decided  to  go  up  without  waiting 
for  the  pistol  shot. 

It  will  be  remembered  he  had  Marius's  pass  key.  He  had  come  at 
the  right  time. 

The  frightened  bandits  rushed  for  the  arms  which  they  had  thrown 
down,  anywhere  when  they  had  attempted  to  escape.  Jn  less  than  a 
second,  these  seven  men,  terrible  t«  lookjupon,  were  grouped  in  a  posture 
of  defence;  one  with  his  p  ile-axe,  another  with  his  key,  a  third  with 
his  club,  the  others  with  the  shears,  the  pincers,  and  the  hammers,  The- 
nardier grasping  bis  knife.  The  Thenar  lit sss  seizedja  huge  paving  stone 
which  was  in  the  corner  of  the  window,  and  which  served  her  daughters 
for  a  cricket. 

Javert  put  on  his  hat  again,  and  stepped  into  the  room,  his  arms  fold- 
ed, his  cane  under  his  srm,  his  sword  in  its  sheath.     "  Halt  there," 
he.     "  You  will  not  pass  out  through  the  window,  you    will  pass  out 
through  the  door.     It  is  less  unwholesome.     There  are  seven  of  you,  fif- 
teen of  us.      J)on't  collar  us  like  Auvergnats.      Be  genteel. 

Bigrenaille  took  a  pistol  which  he  concealed  uuder  his  blouse,  and 
put  it  into  Thenardier's  hand,  whispering  in  his  ear  :  "  It  is  Javert.  I 
dare  not  fire  at  that  man.  Dare  you  :"  " Parlleul"  Answered  The- 
nardier.     "  Well,  fire." 

Thenardier  took  the  pistol,  and  aimed  at  Javert. 

Javert,  who  was  within  three  paces,  looked  at  him  steadily,  nnd  con- 
tented himself  with  Baying:  Don't  fire,  now!  It  will  Hash  in  the 
pan." 

Thenardier  pulled  the  trigger.     The  pistol  flushed  in  the  pan. 

"  I  told  you  bo  I"  Baid  Javert. 

Bigrenailld  threw  bis  tomahawk  at  Javert's  feel 

'■  You  are  the  emperor  of  1 1 1  - ■  devils  I   I  sui  And  you?" 

asked  Javert  of  the  other  bandits. 

They  answered: 

"  We  too." 
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plied  calmly  : 

.  I  h  •   U  well,  I  ni  "     "  I  only  ask 

1 1    Bigrcnaille,  "  th  -    ',  I 

wbil  iry."     ,4G  And  turning  round 

and  c  iiid  him  : 

A  s  [uad  of  sergcnts  de  ville  with  drawn  iwi 
with  axes  and  clubs,  rushed  in  at  Javert's  call.     They  bound   the  ban- 
ii,  dimly  ligh  I  the  den  with 

shadow.     "  HandoafTs  on  all !"  cri  n,  then  !" 

not  a  man's   voice,  bat  of  which  n  body  could  have 
:  '•  It  is  the  vni  :e  of  a  worn  in " 

The  Then  I  entrench  If  in  one  of  the        i        of  the 

window,  and  ir  was  she  who  had  jn-t  uttered  this  roar.  The  Bergenia 
dc  villc  and  officers  fell  back.     >'u.   bad  tlirowt!  bawl,  bat  kept 

on  her  bal  ;  her  busb  ind,  crouch  id  down  bi  bind  her,  was  almost  hidden 
beneatli  the  fallen  shawl,  and  Bhe  covered  him  with  Imr  bod)-,  holding 
the  paving  stone  with  both  hands  above  her  head  with  the  p  is<  of  a 
gianl  ig  to  burl  a  rock. 

"Take-  he  cried.     They  all  crowded  hack  towards  the  hall. 

A  wi'i  t  in  the  middle  of  the  garret. 

The  Tb£nardie*s  casl  a  glance  al  the  1  an  lita  who  had  allowed  them- 
selves to  he  tied,  and  mattered  in  a  harsh  and  guttural  tone  :  "The 
cowar  * 

Javert   smiled,  and  advanced  into  the    open  space   which  the  Thenar* 
watching  with   all  her  ryes.     "Don'l  ar!  get  out," 

cried  she,  "or  L  will  orush  you  !" 

"  What  a  grenadier  1"  said  Javert  ;  "mother,  you  have  beard  like  a 
man,  but  1  have  claws  like  a  woman."  And  he  continued  to  ad- 
vance. 

The  Tbenardiess,  her  hair  flying  wildly  aud  terribly,  braced  her  1 
bent  backwards,  and  threw  the  paving  stone  wildly  at  Javert's  head. 
Javert  Btooped,  the  Btone  passed  over  him,  hit  the  wall  behind,  from 
which  it,  knocked  a  large  piece  of  the  plastering,  and  returned,  bounding 
from  corner  to  corner  aoroas  the  room,  luckily  almost  empty,  tinally  stop- 
ping at  Javert's   heels. 

At  that  moment  Javert  reached  the  Thenardier  couple.  One  of  his 
huge  hands  tell  upon  th-  Bhoulder  of  the  woman,  and  the  other  upon 
her  husband's  bead.  "The  handcuffs  1"  cried  he.  The  police  offi- 
cers r>  tamed  in  a  body,  and  in  a  few  seconds  Javert's  order  svas  exe- 
cuted. 

The  Tbenardiess,  completely  crushed,  looked  at  her  manacled  hands 
and  those  of  her  husband,  dropped  to  the  floor  and  exclaimed,  with  tears 
in  lor  eyes  :  "My  daughters!"  "They  are  provided  for,"  said  Ja- 
vert. 

inwhile  the  officers  had  found  the  drunken  fellow  who  was  asleep 
behind  the  door,  and  shook  him.  He  awoke,  stammering,  "Is  it  over, 
Jondrette?"   "  Yea,"  answered  Jav.it 

The  six  manacled  bandits  were  standing;  however,  they  still  retained 
their  Bpectral  appearance,  three  blackened,  three  masked.  "Keep  on 
your  masks,"  said  Javert  And,  passing  them  in  review  with  the  eye 
of  Frederick  11.  at  parade   at  Potsdam,  he  said  to  the  three   "chimney 
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doctors:  "Good  day,  Bigrenaille.  Good  day,  Brujon.  Good  day,  Deux 
Milliards." 

Then,  turning  towards  the  three  masks,  he  said  to  the  man  of  the  pole- 
axe  :  "  Good  day,  Guchner."  And  to  the  man  with  the  en  ig  1  :  ''  Good 
day,  Babet."   And  to  the  ventriloquist  :  "  Your  health,  Cla 

Just  then  he  perceived  the  prisoner  of  the  bandits,  who,  since  the  en- 
trance of  the  police,  had  not  uttered  a  word,  and  had  hold  his  head 
down.     "Untie  Monsieur  !"  said  Javert,  and  let  nobody  gn  out." 

This  said,  he  sat  down  with  authority  before  the  table,  on  which  the 
Candle  and  the  writing  materials  still  were,  drew  a  stamped  sheet  from  his 
pocket,  and  commenced  his  proces-verbal. 

When  he  had  written  the  first  lines,  a  part  of  the  formula,  which  IS  al- 
ways the  Bame,  he  raise  1  his  eyea  :  "  Bring  forward  the  gentleman  whom 
.these  gentlemen  had  bound."  The  officers  looked  about  them.  u  Well," 
asked  Javert,  "  where  is  he.  now  ?" 

The  prisoner  of  the  bandits,  M.  Leblanc,  M.  Vrbain  Fabre,  the  father" 
orUrsula;  or  the  Lark,  bad  disappeared. 

The  door  was  guarded,  but  the  window  was  not.  As  soon  as  he  saw 
that  he  was  unbound,  and  while.  Javert  was  writing,  he  had  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  disturbance,  flic  tumult,  the  confusion,  the  obscurity, 
and  a  moment  when  their  attention  was  not  fixed  upon  him,  to  leap  out 
of  the  window. 

An  officer  ran  to  the  window,  and  looked  out;  nobody  could  be  seen 
outside. 

The  rope  ladder  wTas  still  trembling.  "  The  devil  ?■  said  Javert  be- 
tween his  teeth,  '•  that  must  have  been  the  best  one." 
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